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Koppers self-sealing doors are a distinct advance in the 
mechanization of the by-product coke plant. They eliminate 
clay luting with its inherent disadvantages such as arduous 
and unpleasant labor, and imperfect smoke control. They 
reduce gas losses. 

The Koppers self-sealing door is thoroughly tried out and 
entirely satisfactory in every respect. It is applicable to coke 
and gas plants and shows an interesting return on its cost. 

We will be glad to discuss with you the application of 


these doors to your by-product coke plant. 


THE KOPPERS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Making Immediate Steel 





It takes more than fast trucks and speeding able, accurate shipment in_ record time. 
trains to give you Immediate Steel. Stocks Immediate Steel, the product of the ten 
the largest and most diversified in the Ryerson Plants, is ready to use. It includes | 
country are strategically placed to quickly all shapes, sizes and kinds of steel as well as | 
serve the principal industrial areas. Special allied products. You can count on it for both | 
methods for handling and dispatching, de- emergency and regular production require- 
velopments of more than three-quarters of a ments, for no order is too large for immediate 
century of steel service, assure depend- shipment nor too small for personal attention. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List 
—‘‘Key’’ to Immediate Steel 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
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This Week 
in Steel 


T MAY be, as the quip has it, that business is 
| unable to go forward because it is so dizzy 

from turning the corner, but this impotence 

has not won it sanctuary. Rarely has the 
steel industry been subjected to such searching 
diagnosis and critical introspection; the situa- 
tion is producing theories, if not steel. 

Research is the specific which the chief of 
General Motors’ laboratories, addressing iron 
and steel engineers (Page 27), would apply to 
the current depression. Steel, with other indus- 
tries, he indicts for being lured by over-produc- 
tion and over-standardization into a morass of 
stagnation and price-cutting. New ideas, new 
products, he entreats from the engineers’ stand- 
point, warning that change costs money but lack 
of change costs even more money and distress. 

At the Pittsburgh convention (Page 27) of 
the American Steel and Heavy Hardware asso- 
ciation, henceforth to be known as the American 
Steel Warehouse association, discussion of the 
market phase of the depression revolved about 
twin remedies—reduce costs and budget ex- 
penses. Machine Tool Builders, gathered at 
Old Point Comfort (Page 26), decided to ex- 
amine instalment sales practice. 

Senator Borah, with a legislative complex, is 
proposing (Page 26) that since recent economic 
conventions and discussions have not evolved 
any constructive remedies, industrialists meet 
this summer to formulate a program of business 
legislation for the forthcoming congress. But 
he carefully avoids guaranteeing the legislation. 


Steel Labor Determined, but Conservative 


Labor also has been analyzing its position and 
appears to have concluded it has turned the 
other cheek often enough. The president of the 
American Federation of Labor urges (Page 24) 
that wage reductions be “resisted to the full- 
est extent’’—bellicose words indeed. ... But in 
actual practice labor is proving sound and con- 
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servative. At Mansfield, O., sheet mill employes 
last week struck (Page 23) against a reduction, 
taking pains to avoid violence, ousting the “red”’ 
element, shunning the proffered hand of the 
sheet and tin plate union. A satisfactory com- 
promise was effected. . . . One condition of the 
settlement was the creation of a liaison com- 
mittee, which might easily be expanded into a 
mutual benefit association of the type which the 
National Industrial Conference board finds 
(Page 24) a substantial aid in welding capital 
and labor. . The department of labor omi- 
nously warns (Page 24) that labor’s defense 
against wage cuts may be demands for increases. 


Welding, Practical and Beneficent 


Gear blanks, as well as capital and labor, can 
now be welded. These blanks, suitable for cut 
spur, herringbone and helical gears in any size 
over 24 inches in diameter, are rolled steel parts 





International Photo 


They call Pittsburgh “‘the steel city’, yet from what- 
ever angle viewed Manhattan is steel’s greatest 


monument. This view shows the Battery 











Steel helps to harness Lewis river: Framework is 
being placed for the Ariel dam, Cowlitz county, 


Washington. This project is costing $5,000,000, 
to generate 25,000 horsepower for Inland Power 


& Light Co., Portland, Ores. 


joined (Page 68) by electric are welding. 
Difficulties in welding arising from variable 
properties of steel have been the subject of a 
successful research which has evolved (Page 
49) a formula which for any required carbon 
content indicates the correct proportions of sili- 
con, manganese and aluminum to insure the 
best welding qualities. 


Bridges Help Markets Cross Low Demand 


By gentle stages the iron and steel markets 
are succumbing to the perennial summer apathy, 
steelmaking operations easing off three points 
this week (Page 85) to a general average of 
44 per cent. Resisting this soporific influ- 
ence more vigorously than any other major out- 
let for steel is building. Including more than 
58,000 tons for a bridge at New Orleans, which 
was up for bids June 4 but is deferred, and 
30,000 tons for an Ohio river bridge, fresh in- 
quiry this week mounted (Page 90) to 108,333 
tons. . Tin plate mills, operating half again 
as well as other steelmaking departments, are 
the envy of British producers (Page 112), who 
visualize stimulating the canning industry in 
the British Isles as a shortcut out of difficulties. 


5,000,000 Cars and No Profit? 


One week’s decline may not establish a trend, 
but with general business conditions not improv- 
ing Detroit is apprehensive that the spring peak 
in passenger car production is passing. The sit- 
uation in the automobile industry (Page 32) is 
that Chevrolet and Ford lead the procession at 


~) 
bo 


an unchanged rate, with Chevrolet still about a 
fender ahead of Ford, while among a number 
of other manufacturers there is a tendency. to 
drop back... . Detroit, still inquisitive concerp-. 
ing Ford’s plans, is speculating whether any of. 
ficial tears will be shed on the revising of Mode] 
A. Superficially (Page 33) it cost $150,000,000 
to bring it out; in the making of 5,000,000 the 
net profit, apparently, has been $56,000,000, ae. 
cording to the meager Ford financial report, 


Needed: A Pipe Line Into Banks 


Could pipe line promoters corral some of the 
funds supposed to be straining the sidewalls of 
bank vaults, steelmaking operations would rise 
five points over night. This week’s awards of 
steel pipe, while almost 30,000 tons (Page 95), 
represent only a fraction of pending, finance. 
less work. Anticipating happier days, a 
mill equipment manufacturer has _ obtained 
(Page 25) American rights to the modernized 
Ehrhart or push-bench method of producing 
seamless tubes. One installation in the United 
States already is under way. Cast iron pipe 
now is being annealed at 1700 degrees Fahr.,, 
and in the construction (Page 66) of modern 
annealing furnaces the various chrome-nickel 
heat-resisting alloys are an aid. 


British Stake Future on Quality 


British steelmakers, taking stock of their po- 
sition, have concluded (Page 65) they will not 
try for tonnage nor attempt to compete with the 
Continent in the manufacture of ordinary Car- 
bon steels. They have ruled out a revival of 
the basic-bessemer process and the large open- 
hearth furnace for melting heats of high-grade 
steel, but will perfect slower processes for mak- 
ing high-grade steel. In this country the 
effort is to build up the efficiency of the open- 
hearth furnace as well as increasing the output 
of the quality steels. Open-hearth engineers at 
a recent meeting (Page 53) took steps to elimi- 
nate air leaks, approval of combustion control 
necessitating tight furnaces. 


Moss Grows Where Hearths Blazed 


A century ago the charcoal iron industry, as 
typified by the old stone furnaces, was thriving; 
today heaps of stone and moss-covered paths are 
the only reminders. Interesting accounts of early 
ironmaking are bound up (Page 44) with these 
old furnaces. In contrast with these ruins, 
nothing is more modern than the overhead 
monorail conveyor system of an important east- 
ern manufacturer (Page 39) of doors for all- 
steel automobile bodies. In this plant alone 
are more than two miles of conveyors, capable 
of handling 20,000 doors daily. . Despite the 
burden of over-production, the oil industry con- 
tinues to make progress technically. Heat- 
treating is resorted to increasingly (Page 61) 
in producing efficient drilling tools. 
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TAGNATION and over-standard- 
ization, not mechanization, 
have caused the present busi- 
ness depression, declared C. F. 

Kettering, vice president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, in addres- 
sing the iron and steel meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at Detroit, May 14. 

“The postwar years constituted the 
greatest decade in production in the 
history of the country,” said the chief 
of General Motors’ research labora- 
tories. ‘The war bequeathed us great 
capacity. Everyone has been intent on 
utilizing it. 

“While we were concentrating on 
production we neglecting re- 
search and development. We were 
afraid they would interfere with pro- 
duction. We got into the fool rut of 
believing the markets for goods were 
indefinitely elastic; that we just had 
to cut the price, beat the tom-toms, 
and the markets would go on forever. 


were 


Points to Price Cuts 


“We got the notion that all useful 
ideas had been used up and we were 
going to remain static for 25 years. 
We acquired a complex of standard 
ization; we began to make everything 
alike; there was nothing to differen 
tiate one product from another or to 
make an appeal to our pocketbooks. 
Becatise we standardized we elevated 
price to a place of major considera- 
tion, resulting in cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

“The decade after the war may be 
likened to a great parade of industry 
down the avenue, headed for a tri- 
umphal arch on which is the word 
‘standardization.’ So intent has in- 
dustry been on standardization that 
it has not turned and read the words 
on the reverse side of the arch—This 
is the home of cut-throat competition 
and no profit.’ 

“The object of research is to keep 
everyone reasonably dissatisfied with 
what he has. Research is finding out 
what you can do when you can’t do 
the things you have been doing. 
Change costs money, but it costs more 
in money and distress not to change 


“Not Everything Solved”’ 


“The banks are bursting 
money which people will not spend 
because there is nothing to entice 
them. Never has it been so hard to 
Sell ideas as now. We have been wait- 
ing for business to come back as in 
1929, but it won’t. In New York 
the other day they offered moderate- 
price television sets and had to call 


with 
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Neglect of 


ds Business 


the police to keep purchasers in line. 

“T wish I could erect a billboard, 
for all the people, in front of every 
executive office in the country. 1 
would put on it: ‘When you make 
the stuff we want we'll buy it, but 
we’re tired of your old, standardized 
goods’. 

“The world is not finished. The 
iron and steel industry has not solved 
everything—far from it——because we 
still have trouble with your mate- 
rial.’’ 


Clauss Describes Development 


At the morning session, presided 
over by C. W. Bennett, vice president, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, the development of the 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, a 
division of the National Steel Corp., 
was related by Julius A. Clauss, chief 
engineer of the Great Lakes corpora- 
tion. 

Will H. Baltzell, chief 
Canadian Steel Corp., a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corp., de- 
scribed the present status of the Ca- 
nadian corporation’s works at Ojib- 
way, Ont., across the river from De 
troit. 

At the dinner meeting, in addition 
to Mr. Kettering, E. S. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Detroit chamber of com 
merece, ascribed Detroit’s industrial 
growth largely to the American Plan 
and the absence of the closed shop. 

KF, W. Manker, of the Great Lakes 
corporation, responded to a welcome 
extended to the steel industry by va- 
rious speakers, including S. Wells Ut- 


engineer, 


Steel 
Michigan 


ley, president of the Detroit 
Castings Co. and of the 
Manufacturers’ association. 

About 200 engineers and visiting 
steel men inspected the plant of the 
Great Lakes corporation. 


Freyn Engineers To Build 
Steel Foundry in Russia 


Chicago—Freyn Engineering Co. 
engineers, now in soviet Russia, will 
assist in the construction of an 80,- 
000,000-ruble ($40,000,000) rolling 
mill, forging shop and steel foundry 
to be started at Leningrad, the last 
important unit under the five-year 
plan. Capacity will be 400,000 tons 
yearly. Construction includes a num- 
ber of open-hearth furnaces. 

The Soviet Economic council is 
financing the project, which is to be 
completed in two years. Freyn En- 
gineering Co. has 60 engineers in 
soviet Russia, and work on the new 
plant will be under the original con- 
tract made by the engineering com- 
pany with the soviet government for 
technical services for the five-year 
plan. 


Empire Strike Settled As 
Wage Cut Is Cancelled 


A wage reduction, a strike, cancel- 
lation of the wage reduction, and re- 
turn of the strikers all occurred with- 
week at the Empire 
Mansfield, O. 


in six days last 
Steel plant at 
It was one of the few strikes inci- 
dental to the industrial depression, 
and was notable in several respects. 
The 1600 employes of the _ sheet 
mills, open-hearth department and 
blooming mills were unorganized, yet 
they walked out in a body. They did 
not leave any material or equipment 


Corp.’s 





WHAT GOES UP MUST ALSO COME 
Steel rises in skyscrapers and dives in submarines. 
Nautilus, not to be confused with the pole-exploring submarine of 


International Newsreel Photo 


APPLIES TO STEEL 
The new navy submarine 
Sir Hubert 


DOWN, 


Wilkins, shown passing under Brooklyn bridg 
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in condition to be spoiled or damaged 
as a result of their absence. There 
was no disorder. 

The strikers refused to “sign up” 
with the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. They 
expelled from their meetings a few 
“reds” who tried to speak to them. 
They elected representatives to con- 
fer with company Officials, and among 
their “demands” was one for perma- 
nent committees for contact between 
themselves and the management on 
future questions pertaining to work 
and compensation. 

The strike started Monday after- 
noon, May 11, when the company post- 
ed notice of a reduction of 10 per 
cent for most of the workmen, and an 
additional 5 per cent for those in cer- 
tain hot-mill departments. The Em- 
pire corporation’s employes at its Fal- 
con mill at Niles, O., on May 1 re- 
ceived an increase of 1% per cent, in 
accordance with the bi-monthly settle- 
ment with the Amalgamated associa- 
tion, the workmen of that plant be- 
ing organized. The corporation ex- 
plained that employes at Niles were 
working only part time, while those 
at Mansfield were working practical- 
ly full time. 

After considering the problem sev- 
eral days the corporation rescinded 
its order, and increased common labor 
from 32 cents to 36 cents an hour. The 
strikers demanded 40 cents for com- 
mon labor. The trouble was settled 
by Saturday and the men were back 
at work. 


Sheet Wage Conference On; 
6-Hour Day Is Sought 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Representa- 
tives of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and the 
Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers’ association began their annual 
wage conference here May 18. The 
Amalgamated association is renewing 
its request, the same as made at pre- 
vious annual meetings, for a 6-hour 
day in sheet and tin plate mills. Fail- 
ing to obtain this it will concentrate 
its efforts to obtain a renewal of the 
wage scales in present contracts which 
expire June 30. The Amalgamated 
association and Western Bar Iron as- 
sociation renewed contracts without 
the formality of a conference. 


Industrial Employment 
Shows More Stability 


Washington—An increase of 0.2 per 
cent in employment in 15 industrial 
groups is reported by the bureau of 
labor statistics for April, in compari- 
son with March. Monthly payroll to- 
tals for the same groups decreased 1.5 
per cent. In manufacturing indus- 
tries employment declined 0.4 per 
cent, and payroll totals 1.6 per cent. 








Steel not only makes possible the auto- 
mobile but must also park it. An in- 
genious automatic device, of steel, de- 
veloped by H. D. James, consulting 
engineer of Westinghouse Electric 4 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., parks 
24 cars in the ground space of a double 
garage 


The reduction of 0.4 per cent was 
slightly less than the average of de- 
creases in April from March in seven 
of the nine years covered by the bu 
reau’s indexes. 

Per capita earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries were 1.2 per cent less 
than in March. The index for em- 
ployment in iron and steel manufac- 
turing was unchanged in April, while 
payroll totals were down a half point. 


Administration Backs 
Labor, Against Wage Cuts 


Washington—“Rumblings” of wage 
cuts have led the administration 
through Secretary of Labor William 
N. Doak to issue a warning that if in- 
dustries fail to keep their pledge to 
President Hoover, organized labor will 
be released to demand increases. 

“We do not believe that large and 
general industries are considering 
wage reductions, although we have 
heard rumblings,” said Mr. Doak. 
“Any campaign to slash wages will be 
considered a violation of confidence 
and of the pledge that industrial lead- 
ers made to President Hoover in 1929, 
and will justify labor in asking for 
increased pay.” 

Mr. Doak stated the administration 
is resisting wage cuts with every 





means at its command, and that so far 
there has been a remarkable absence 
of discord and strikes, a few having 
occurred when building contractors 
this month sought to reduce wage 
rates. He was in touch with railroad 
executives and said they were opposed 
to wage reductions, and he was con- 
vinced the steel industry was taking a 
similar stand. 

Mr. Doak’s warning followed one is- 
sued by the American Federation of 
Labor last week in which “certain 
bankers and _ industrialists” were 
charged with instigating wage reduce. 
tions. The federation’s executive 
committee named two companies, both 
in the rubber’industry. The present 
depression, it stated, will be indefinite. 
ly prolonged if such a course becomes 
general. 


Benefit Associations 
Have Large Membership 


Mutual benefit associations in in- 
dustry have not only survived active 
competition of private insurance 
companies but are an important ele- 
ment in the relationship between 
employer and employe, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, New York. 

“These associations have brought 
together in an organized way the 
best thought of working force and 
management in an effort toward con- 
structive solution of a problem that 
both recognized, but that was be- 
yond the sphere of ordinary employ- 
er-employe relationship,’’ the board 
states. ‘‘In this way benefit associa- 
tions laid the foundation for modern 
industrial relations and made the in- 
troduction of more recent activities 
simpler.”’ 

The board study is based upon in- 
formation received from 3888 com- 
panies which showed that in the ag- 
gregate they employed 1,119,226 
wage earners, of whom 824,941, or 
about 74 per cent, were members of 
their mutual benefit associations. 


Industrial Pensions 


Have Widest Coverage 


Among various measures intended 
to provide financial security for the 
aged the most significant are those 
developed by private industry, accord- 
ing to a survey by the National Indus- 
trial Conference board, New York. 
While 12 states at the close of 1930 
had old age pension laws the pay- 
ments are so small as hardly to de 
serve the name of pensions. They 
are mere pittances, and in several of 
the states the laws are almost dead 
letters because the public has no de 
sire to take advantage of them. 

Industrial pensions were found to 
have a wider coverage than any of 


the other systems. They are primar: 
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ily significant because they apply to 
that class of individuals which con- 
tribute the largest proportion of so- 
cial dependents, old age making 
greater inroads upon physical than 
upon mental capacity for work. 


Testing Materials Society 
Plans First Congress 


F. 0. Clements, technical director, 
research laboratories, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, has been nominated to 
be president of the American Society 
for Testing Materials for the coming 
year. For vice president, S. T. Wag- 
ner, consulting engineer, Reading Co., 
Philadelphia, is named. 

Nominations for membership on the 
executive committee are: Arthur W. 
Carpenter, manager of testing lab- 
oratories, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O.; K. B. Cook, technical manager, 
Manville Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L.; G. C. D. Lenth, consulting engi- 
neer and secretary, Clay Products as- 
sociation, Chicago; O. L. Moore, engi- 
neer of tests, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., Chicago; and J. B. Johnson, chief, 
material section, Army air corps, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. 

Election will take place by mail 
ballot, to be announced at the annual 
meeting of the society in Chicago, 
June 22-26, but nomination virtually 
insures election. 


Trees Honor Westinghouse 


Pittsburgh—The first of 40 Japan- 
ese cherry trees, tribute of the West- 
inghouse Society of Japan to the 
memory of George Westinghouse, was 
planted near the Westinghouse me- 
morial in Schenley park, Pittsburgh, 
May 9. F. A. Merrick, president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., and a mem- 
ber of the Westinghouse memorial 
trustees, was chairman. 


Allegheny Extends Rights 


Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa., has made an agreement with the 
General Alloys Co., Boston, whereby 
the latter company receives privilege 
to manufacture under the Allegheny 
trade name any of the various alloys 
now made by the Allegheny company. 


ls Completing Improvements 


Birmingham, Ala. - Development 
program at Fairfield and other points 
by Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., including large addition to sheet 
mill, new 140-ton open-hearth furnace 
and other rounding out of steel mills, 
begun last spring, will be completed 
shortly. 
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Acquires Right To Seamless 
Tubes by Push-Bench Method 


MERICAN rights to the modern- 
ized Ehrhart or push-bench 
method for producing seam- 
less tubes have been acquired 

by the Aetna-Standard Engineering 
Co., Youngstown, O. The arrangement 
was effected with a recognized leading 
English engineering and manufactur- 
ing organization which has specialized 
in this type of tube mill equipment. 
The push-bench method, now being 
used in England, Germany, Poland and 
South Africa, has aroused considerable 
interest from American tube makers. 
A Canadian installation now is in the 
course of construction and will be 
placed in operation during the coming 
summer. Another installation, for a 
prominent American tube maker, will 
commence operations at a later date. 


Power Increase Is Slight 


The new method, it is said, will pro- 
duce seamless tubes from bessemer or 
open-hearth steel with equal facility 
and no difficulties are experienced in 
making alloy or corrosion-resistant 
steel tubes, although the power con- 
sumption is slightly higher. 

In the process, square billets are 
heated in a continuous-type furnace. 
The heated square billets are placed in 
a vertical press and punched into a 
round bottle or thimble-shaped billet, 
this operation having a beneficial ef- 
fect on the steel. It may be classed as 
a forging operation in which the ma- 
terial is improved. 

The round or thimble-shaped billet is 
then placed on the end of a mandrel 
and pushed through a series of dies or 


rings in which reductions are taken 
successively until the required diame- 
ter is obtained. The tube on the man- 
drel bar next is reeled, this operation 
cross rolling the tube and giving it a 
highly finished surface and at the same 
time loosening the tube on the mandrel 
bar. 

A chain-driven bench extracts the 
mandrel bar, the tube is ejected and 
the mandrel bar returned to the man- 
drel handling device. The tube then 
may be sized or reduced as required 
by the usual finishing operations. 

Acquisition of the American rights 
to the process will permit the Aetna- 
Standard company to combine experi- 
ence of the English manufacturer as 
to design, disposition, plant layout and 
operation of push-bench equipment 
with its own experience in the design, 
manufacture and layout of equipment 
of the automatic or Steifel process now 
widely used in this country. 


New Jersey Again Seeks 
Lower Rates Than New York 


New York—A hearing is under way 
here before the interstate commerce 
commission in connection with the ap- 
plication of New Jersey shippers to 
break up the unit freight rate now 
charged to all points in the port dis- 
trict and to replace it with a lower 
rate for the New Jersey side than for 
points in New York. 

This is the third hearing, the first 
being in Newark, N. J., in June, 1930, 





International Newsreel Photo 


STEEL ENABLES MAN TO STUDY NATURE’S WORST MOODS 
This enclosure for the wind tunnel at the laboratory of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Va., has assisted in advancing the 
science of the air 
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and the second following later in 
Boston, that port also being involved. 
These hearings bear not- only on rates 
put into effect last May on iron and 
steel products but also on the 
dealing with the western trunk line 
rates, including both class and com- 
modity rates, and the case dealing 
with class rates in classification ter- 
ritory. Recently, the commerce com- 
mission postponed the effective date 
of these rates from June 15 to Dec. 3. 

Testimony in the present hearing, 
so far principally by high state and 
civic officials, is that the action of 
New Jersey menaces Greater New 
York’s investment of more than $600,- 
000,000 on the New York side of the 
port. 

The action of New Jersey interests 
is predicated on the belief that the 
ruling of the commerce commission 
which gives northern New Jersey 
manufacturers the same rate as New 
York, which lies beyond in relation 
to the principal points of origin, is 
unfair inasmuch as they are subject 
to additional charge specified to cover 
special costs of lighterage, trucking, 
ete., in New York City. This latter 
charge takes the form of a cost based 
on a rate for 10 miles beyond the New 
Jersey rail heads. 


case 


Rock Drill Steel Awarded 


Boulder City, Colo. Crucible 
Steel Co. has been awarded approxi- 
mately 1000 tons of rock drill steel 
for drilling work on the Hoover 
dam, including four 50-foot tunnels, 
Black Canyon, by Six Companies Inc., 


general contractors. 


Tool Builders May Broaden 


Scope of Organization 


Old Point Comfort, Va.—Active pos- 
sibility of broadening the scope and 
influence of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association by expand- 
ing it into an industrial machinery in- 
stitute open to all industrial machin- 
ery builders was suggested by Presi- 
dent Carl A. Johnson before the thir- 
tieth spring meeting here, May 18-19. 

Much discussion centered around 
management problems in the machine 
tool industry on account of the ex- 
treme and frequent fluctuations which 
continue to confront it. Sharp dis- 
cussion also arose in connection with 
installment sales practices and, as an 
outcome, a committee is to be ap- 
pointed to survey and report on the 
situation. 

Consolidated reports indicate a 
sound condition of member com- 
panies, in marked contrast to the sit- 
uation in the difficult 1921 depres 
sion period. 


Engineers To Fight Dole 


Washington—The American Engi 
neering council has adopted a pro 
gram aiming to focus the _ best 
thought of the engineering profes- 


sion upon the problem of unemplo) 
ment. One phase of this 
will be to combat, through its 26 
constituent societies, all effort to en 
act unwise laws looking to the intro 
duction of the dole in congress or in 
the state legislature. Attempts to 


program 


Would Tighten Ban on Alien Labor; 
Business News of Washington 


ECRETARY of Labor Doak stated 
S in a recent speech that the ad- 
ministration is making every effort 
toward protecting the rights of citizen 
workers from the invasion of foreign 
labor. He said that laws further lim- 
iting immigration should be enacted. 

cy 24 83 

Vessels engaged in our foreign com- 
merce made nearly 60,000 entrances 
and clearances through United States 
ports during 1930, according to the re- 
search bureau of the shipping board. 

ists i 

Thomas E. Robertson, commission- 
er of patents, announces that applica- 
tions for patents relating to chemistry 
comprise one eighth of the issuance 
activities of his department. 

Ls ks ED 

The next session of congress will be 
asked for additional protection fo1 
American coastal trade by domestic 


shipping interests, according to A. J. 
Tyrer, commissioner of navigation, 
department of commerce. 
O O QO 
Recent meetings of business men 
have not evolved any particular legis 
lative program, Senator Borah says, 
and he suggests that this summer in- 
dustralists should get together and 
formulate a program for business leg- 
islation for the next session of con- 
gress. 
oes 
Brig. Gen. Benedict Crowell, assist- 
ant secretary of war during the world 
war, appearing before the war _ poli- 
cies commission, advocated war plans 
that would provide for fixing maxi- 
mum prices for commodities essential 
to war, and congressional legislation 
establishing an excess profits tax to 
safeguard against profiteering in war- 
time. 


impose unemployment 
which would in effect 
dole will be fought. 


insurance 
constitute a 


Financial News of 
Steel Industry 


MERICAN ROLLING MILL CO,, 
FA saaaictown, O., reports net logs 
of $663,049 for first quarter, after al] 
charges including taxes. This com- 
pares with net profit of $730,404 in 
the March quarter of 1930, equal to 
51 cents for each of 1,428,698 com- 


mon shares. 


Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N, Y,, 
reports net loss of $16,357 for the first 
quarter. For the first quarter of 1930, 
Ludlum reported net loss of $49,843. 

Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, re. 
ports net loss of $144,428 in the March 
quarter, compared with net loss of 
$73,380 in the corresponding period of 
1930. 

Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports net loss of $203,956 after de- 


preciation, depletion and _ other 
charges for the first quarter, com- 


pared with net loss of $99,072 in the 
March quarter of 1930. 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
and subsidiaries including Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., report net loss of 
$1,186,211 for first quarter. Com- 


pared with this showing was earning 
of 40 cents a share, or net of $174,- 
830 for March quarter of 1930. 


Win Guessing Contest 


Vinners in the guessing contest 
conducted by the Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., during the recent 


exhibition of the American Foundry- 
men’s Chicago, have 
been announced as J. K. Adams, Bar- 
rett Christie Co., Chicago, and J. R. 
Castings Co., 


association in 


Scholes, Sivyer Steel 
Chicago. 


The contest was to guess the num- 


ber of abrasive grains passing 
through the orifice of a large hour 
glass in 5 minutes. Mr. Adams 
guessed 3,437,400 and Mr. Scholes 


3,400,037 


Closes Spencer Works 


Worcester, Mass.—-The Wire Vil- 
lage plant of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. at Spencer, Mass., said to be 
the wiremaking plant in the 
country, is to be abandoned. Ma- 
chinery will be shipped to the other 
Wickwire plants at Worcester and 
Palmer, Mass., and Buffalo beginning 
June 1. 
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~ Warehouse Men Seek Ways 


To Lower Costs; Change Name 


ISTRIBUTORS of steel and 
heavy hardware, attending the 
twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the American Steel and 
Heavy Hardware association at Pitts- 
purgh beginning May 18, heard a re- 
port of their cost of doing business 
committee and turned to concrete 
discussions of ways and means to re- 
duce costs and to increase profits. 

The report, presented by G. K. Co- 
nant, Sligo Iron Store, St. Louis, 
showed the industry on the whole 
suffered an average loss of 74 cents 
on every $100 in gross sales during 
the calendar year 1930. 

For the preceding seven years 
members showed a _ profit ranging 
from 4 cents in 1924 to $4.67 in 
1923, the 1929 figure being $2.36 net 
profit on every $100 gross sales. 








Association Changes Name 


MERICAN Steel Warehouse asso- 

ciation is the new name of the 
American Steel and Heavy Hardware 
association, adopted at the convention 
at Pittsburgh, May 19. The stated aim 
of the association is to enhance the 
common interests of steel distributors 
and establish closer co-operation with 
the mills. 








Sales declined 30 per cent in 1938 
compared with the preceding year 
and expenses increased from $24.36 
to $27.41 for each $100 sales. 

Rather drastic measures to cut ex 
penses taken by many of the mem- 
bers late in 1930 served to check 
losses in many instances. Economy 
measures embraced reductions in 
wages and salaries, paring of sales 
forces, shortened working hours, and 
numerous efficiency steps in plants 
and offices. 

Elimination of unprofitable items 
continues apace in the industry, the 
effect of this policy being reflected 
in the turnover for the year. This 
figure, 3.07, while considerably lower 
than it was in 1929, is higher than 
in 1928, and noticeably greater than 
in 1923 or 1924. 

The opening meeting May 18 was 
featured by an address on “Industrial 
Pittsburgh,” by L. H. Burnett, vice 
president, Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and by an outline of the 
moves the bolt and nut manufactur- 
ers are taking to reduce their ex 
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penses and to improve their service. 
This summary was presented by 
George S. Case, president, Lamson & 
Sessions Co., Cleveland. 

At this meeting the president of 
the association, R. H. Sanderson, Cut- 
ter, Wood & Sanderson, Cambridge, 
Mass., gave his annual report. Re- 
ports also were presented by W. J. 
Holliday, W. J. Holliday & Co., In 
dianapolis, chairman of the executive 
committee; by B. R. Sackett, secre- 
tary of the association; and by S. L. 
Orr, Orr Iron Co., Evansville, Ind., 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee. 

“The basis for the economy which 
will eventually bring back prosper- 
ity is the budgeting of expense down 
to the smallest detail,’’ Mr. Case told 
members of the association. Most of 
this economy, he pointed out, has 
been made without cutting wages of 
productive labor, except by shorten- 
ing hours. 

In his own plants the hourly rates 
are actually higher today than they 
were a year ago and the production 
per man hour has been increased far 
more than the hourly cost of labor, 
Mr. Case reported. This has been ac 
complished by better schedules, bet 
ter working arrangements, and to a 
slight degree, by better equipment. 
Cuts have been made in larger execu- 
tive salaries. 


Would Modernize Methods 


“Business for Profit’’ was the title 
of the address by Dr. Frank M. Sur 
face, assistant director, bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce. Dr. 
Surface emphasized the necessity for 
business thinking adapting itself to 
the rapidly recurring changes that 
now characterize industry. Business 
methods, in his opinion, are not as 
modern as business equipment. 
Through co-operative thinking and 
working industry must strive to over- 
throw a situation that makes 90 per 
cent of the profits of an individual 
enterprise dependent upon business 
conditions and only 10 per cent upon 
individual initiative and effort, said 
Dr. Surface. 

He then showed how the depart- 
ment of commerce is endeavoring to 
help business in its thinking by sup 
plying pertinent facts upon which 
executives may base their future 
judgment. By aggressively attacking 
the problems of distribution, the de- 
partment is striving to assist in the 
elimination of wasted effort, and at 
the same time it is undertaking to 
show how the present inadequate 
methods of cost accounting in the 


field of distribution can be supplanted 
with really accurate appraisals. 

G. F. Ahlbrandt, general manager 
of sales, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., said merchandising is 
the outstanding problem of the indus- 
try. He urged a program to enlarge 
present markets, saying it is not nec- 
essary to get more customers but to 
make the present ones better. 

Mutual effort is needed to eliminate 
friction between warehouses and 
mills, he said, suggesting the discon- 
tinuance of pool car shipments by 
mills, a sizable extra for less-carload 
mill shipments, jobbers to quit solicit- 
ing carload orders and direct mill 
shipments of less-carload orders to 
cease. Mr. Ahlbrandt asked jobbers 
to stay within their legitimate terri- 
tory. 

Establishment of mill extras on 








Officers Elected 


AMERICAN STEEL WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. J. HOLLIDAY 
W. J. Holliday & Co., Indianapolis 


First Vice President 
Guy P. BIBLE 
Horace T. Potts & Co., Philadelphia 
Second Vice President 
CLARENCE C, DODGE 
George F. Blake Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Executive Committee 
Cc. C. Harvey 
Arthur C. Harvey Co., Boston 
LESTER BRION 
Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc., New York 
A. J. DIETRICH 
Dietrich Bros., Baltimore 
R. PuRpDyY 
A. R. Purdy Co. Ine., New York 
C. P. ROGERs 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Buffalo 
L. H. WILLIAMS 
Williams Hardware Co., Minneapolis 
LESLIE EpGcoms 
Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia 
Secretary-Treasurer 
B. R. SACKETT 
505 Arch street, Philadelphia 








small quantities of shapes and plates 
similar to differentials now applying 
to hot-rolled bars was suggested, and 
a resolution to appoint a committee 
to discuss this with the mills was 
adopted. 

Much discussion centered on the 
marketing of cold-finished steel and 
cutting extras. No solutions were of- 
fered for the problem of direct mill 
competition on orders under 1000 
pounds nor any progress made toward 
the goal of a uniform national sched- 
ule of cutting charges. 

The 20th annual convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Hardware Association of the 
United States, was being held in 
Pittsburgh, May 20-21 
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April Machine Tool 
Orders Show Declines 


Index of total actual gross orders 
for machine tools in April fell off 
from March, but still was second high 
since October, 1930. 7reatest per- 
centage drop was in the ‘‘C”’ classi- 
fication, although the larger volume 
of recession occurred in the ‘‘A”’ divi- 
sion, the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, Cincinnati, re- 
ports. Shipments varied little in ag- 
gregate of groups. Unfilled orders 
continue to run approximately two 
and a half times current shipments. 
Figures of actual orders follow: 


*Index *Index *Index 


1930 A B Cc Total 
April occ. 171.4 199.5 200.3 270.1 
May . 119.5 182.5 145.6 135.1 
BUND vesesvccss BERD 132.7 162.2 125.8 
BERLY. ciccseiccnse | VUE 124.4 132.9 91.1 
Aug . 102.4 153.9 119.1 113.8 
Sept » 129.7 138.8 215.9 135.9 
een 81.3 112.3 118.1 90.1 
lS Aaa 56.0 67.8 96.6 60.4 
i eee . 68.4 92.7 126.6 68.8 
(2e av.) .< 2193 146.4 164.7 127.8 
1931 

oy nemon Aner 64.6 75.1 68.6 66.9 
| Sone 68.3 129.8 93.1 83.7 
March ......... 109.2 133.4 180.9 117.6 
April 97.7 103.3 95.0 105.1 
*Note—Index A, base over $50,000; 


Index B, bases $10,000 to $50,000; In- 
dex C, base less than $10,000. Base: 
average shipments for years 1922-23- 
24. Totals: The total of all reports 
is not an average of A, B and C, 
but the sum of each item in percent- 
age of the total base. 


Enameled Ware Shipments 
Up for Fourth Month 


Enameled sheet metal ware total 
shipments rose in March for the fourth 
successive month, increases. being 
shown in white and gray classifica- 
tions, colored remaining static. De- 
partment of commerce monthly com- 
pilation follows: 

In Dozens 


Gray 
and 

Total White Colored 

1930 
March ....... 341,372 124,856 216,516 
} mos 1,005,433 356,137 649,296 
April .. 018,431 124,562 193,869 
May ...... 290,617 114,709 175,908 
June 247,861 90,151 157,710 
July ere be 70,718 142,702 
Aug. ........ 809,645 89,259 220,386 
Sept 297,622 97,262 200,360 
Oct 329,337 107,553 221,784 
Aen 263,365 79,719 183,646 
Dec. . 200,568 70,554 180,014 
(Year) ..... 3,526,299 1,200,624 2,325,675 

1931 
Jan, 267,232 84,917 182,315 
Feb. : 289,205 96,812 192,393 
March 312,916 103,375 209,541 
} mos. 869,353 285,104 584,249 


Galvanized Ware Output 


Booms in March 


Production of galvanized pails and 


tubs in March was the highest since 


bo 
oo 


May, 1929, according to department of 
commerce. Other ware output was off 








from February’s total. Three-month 
totals for 1931 are under the corre- 
sponding 1930 figures, however. Fol. 
lowing are comparisons: 
In Dozens 
Other 
Pails and Tubs Ware 
Pro- Ship- Pro- 
duction ments duction 
1930 
March 135,178 135,602 37,963 
3 mos. 400,505 420,186 107,066 
April 131,015 120,552 44,058 
May 113,645 107,496 44,405 
June 89,982 82,956 40,646 
July 91,879 104,096 42,056 
Aug. 103,050 103,354 46,730 
Sept. 103,177 116,875 38,218 
Oct. 130,906 115,185 40,084 
Nov. 60,798 68,330 16,061 
Dec. 87,140 68,898 21,657 
(Year) 1,309,097 1,307,928 440,981 
1931 
Jan. 103,677 133,977 23,716 
Feb. 132,781 120,723 34,347 
March 146,438 144,637 31,542 
3 mos. 382,896 399,337 89,605 


Steel Shelving Orders 


Best Since November 


Steel furniture orders in March at 
$1,518,435 value were improved over 
the February, but not up to January’s 
mark. Shipments fall into the same 
category. However, new orders for 
steel shelving were the best since No- 
vember, 1930, according to depart- 
ment of commerce figures: 


(In Dollars, 000 omitted) 


Business Group Shelving 
New Ship- New Ship- 
orders ments orders ments 
1930 
March 2,627 2,726 839 812 
(3 mos.) 7,884 8,167 2,323 2,170 
April 2,523 2,427 796 814 
May 2,310 2,342 725 751 
June 2,006 2,168 699 705 
July 1,840 1,811 596 604 
Aug. 1,788 1,985 526 555 
Sept. 1,795 1,879 512 497 
Oct. 1,855 1,901 534 593 
Nov. 1,637 1,673 429 458 
Dec. 1,565 1,800 242 468 
(Year) 25,204 26,154 7,382 7,615 
1931 
Jan. 1,798 1,797 346 9 
Feb.* 1,509 1,598 7 356 
March 1,518 1,588 416 436 
(3 mos.) 4,826 4,984 1,166 1,18 


*Revised. 


Electrical Goods Show 
Fourth Quarterly Drop 


New orders for electrical goods 
booked during the first quarter of 
1931 totaled $181,265,102, compared 
with $208,935,443 for the fourth 
quarter of 1930. The following total, 
by the department of commerce from 
reports of 84 manufacturers, includes 


motors, storage batteries, domestic 
appliances and industrial equipment: 


Quarters 1931 1930 
| or .-++-$181,265,102 $314,329,379 
2nd 292,902,071 
Br aac 228,732,996 
GE isons 208,935,443 
Total ..... $1,044,899,819 


Truck, Tractor Shipments 
Decline in April 


Shipment of electrical trucks and 
tractors in April declined from 
March’s high for 1931. 
71 units was shipped by 10 leading 
manufacturers reporting to the de. 
partment of commerce. As the fo)- 
lowing shows, this compares with 106 
units in April, 1930: 





Shipment—— 
1930 Total Domestic Export 
TAMPERE Sisceisenactes 106 101 5 
(4 Mos.) ...... 498 455 43 
OS gee 144 125 19 
IUMIRO  ecvecascesssveve 95 63 $2 
WME. -tnkch acne saneces 108 99 9 
| ee ee 92 81 11 
September ........ 81 75 t 
OCTODEE ccscciseisce 93 90 3 
November ........ 45 36 9 
December ........ 61 42 9 
6 ¢. yg ener 1,191 1,050 141 
1931 
January ............ 38 38 5 
February 56 50 6 
March .... ; 93 84 9 
April 71 48 23 
(4 mos.) poe 258 215 43 


April Locomotive Shipments 
Up; Orders Are Off 


With unfilled orders for locomotives 
at 80, down 15 units from March, 
shipments for April showed a gain to 
15 locomotives, according to the prin- 
cipal manufacturers’ report to the de 
commerce. Following 

include data on loco- 
railroads in 


partment of 
statistics do not 
motives produced by 
their own shops: 
Shipments Unfilled Orders 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 


1930 

April 94 3 46: 7 
4mo. 273 11 ; caged 
May 56 2 411 9 
June 80 1 335 8 
July 55 1 284 q 
Aug. 73 4 229 5 
Sept. 65 169 5 
Oct. 50 ‘ 127 5 
Nov. 43 88 5 
Dec. 44 5 104 

(Year) 739 24 

1931 

Jan. 16 90 1 
Feb. 15 92 11 
March 10 83 12 
April 14 1 69 11 
i mo, 55 1 wee 


Josam Products Foundry Co, 
Michigan City, Ind., has filed papers 
with the secretary of state in Indian- 
apolis showing a reduction in direc- 


tors from five to three. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


SM. Kintner, Vice President in Charge d Engineering, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


OLLOWING | graduation he spent 
about nine years in academic and 
professorial work at the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, now University of 


Pittsburgh. 
_ 1903 to 1911 he was identified 


with Westinghouse company's re- 
search and railway motor design depart- 
ments. 


ISING to the presidency of National 

Signalling Co., he sold it to West- 
inghouse in 1920, which he then re- 
joined. 


XCEPT for about nine years, 1911 to 1920, S. M. Kint- 
ner has spent his entire business life with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., of 
which he recently was made vice president in charge 

of engineering, as noted in Street of May 7. He succeeded 
W. S. Rugg, who was elected vice president in clfirge of 
sales. For some time previously Mr. Kintner had been 
assistant vice president in charge of engineering. Before 
he entered industry he spent another 9-year period in 
university work at Pittsburgh. 

In 1894 Mr. Kintner was graduated in electrical engineer- 
ing from Purdue university. He spent a vear in telephone 
construction and operation and then became assistant to 
Prof. R. A. Fessenden at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh, where he re- 
mained for two and a half years. He then was made as- 
sistant professor of mathematics and later professor of en- 
gineering in succession to Professor Fessenden, with whom 
he had worked on investigations in connection with Hertz 
waves, X-rays and other phenomena which came into 
prominence at that time. He remained professor of engi- 
neering at the university for three years, resigning in the 
summer of 1903 to enter the research department of the 
Westinghouse company. 

After four years of study in connection with high ten- 





sion phenomena, alternating curent electrolysis, telephone 
interference, motor flashing difficulties, etc., he was made 
design engineer in charge of alternating current railway 
motor design. He designed the motors purchased for the 
New Haven railway, St. Clair tunnel and numerous other 
installations. 

Resigning from the Westinghouse company in 1911, he 
became general manager of National Signalling Co., which 
developed radio inventions. Later he became its vice 
president and finally president. During the World war this 
company made considerable radio apparatus for the United 
States navy and signal corps. After the armistice Mr. 
Kintner negotiated the sale of his organization to the 
Westinghouse company which he then rejoined, entering 
its radio department in 1920. After two years he was 
ippointed manager of the research department and April 
16, 1930, was elected assistant vice president in charge of 
the company’s engineering activities. 

Mr. Kintner is a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, American Physical society, Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, National Research council, Franklin institute, and 
the Edgewood Country club. June 11, last year, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh conferred on him the honorary degree 
f doctor of science. 








LBERT L. CROMLISH, recently 
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general superintendent at the 

Farrell, Pa., plant of Carnegie 

Steel Co., Pittsburgh, became 
on May 15 general superintendent of 
the Duquesne plant, to succeed Samuel 
G. Worton, resigned. Born in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., Mr. Cromlish prepared for 
college at East Liberty academy, later 
attending Pennsylvania State college, 
where he received a B. S. degree. His 
first employment was as chairman of 
an engineering corps with the Bes- 
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vacations in 1895 and 1896. In 1897 he 
became chemist for Shenango Valley 
Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. After two 
vears he became chemist for Carnegie 
company at Niles, O., furnace, later 
going to the New Castle works as 
chief chemist. In 1904 he was made 
assistant superintendent of Farrell, 
Pa., blast furnaces of the Carnegie 
company, and in 1908 he was made su- 
perintendent of Donora, Pa., blast fur- 
naces, Neville furnace, Neville Island, 


Cromlish was made general superin- 
tendent at Farrell in 1920. 
OO O 

C. H. Butts has been appointed vice 
president in charge of operations for 
Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, O., to 
succeed C. B. Pollock, resigned. 

R. L. Ritzie, manager of the com- 
pany’s Newton Falls, O., plant, be- 
comes gengral manager of the Monroe, 
Mich., and Newton Falls plants. At 


SS 


eS es 








Monroe he succeeds R. M. Laning, who 

resigned after being identified with the 

company since 1928, when he became 

general superintendent at Newton 

Falls, later going to Monroe. 
ann 

William O. Munroe has been ap- 
pointed works manager of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

OO O 

H. G. Tallerday, formerly vice 
president has been elected presi- 
dent of Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 
Francisco, to succeed James A. Tal- 
bot, resigned. 

Hood 

C. L. Ferguson has resigned as su- 
perintendent of Falcon Works, Niles, 
O., of Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, 
O., to assume similar duties with Ma- 
honing Valley Steel Co., Niles, O., suc- 
ceeding Harry C. Davis, who resigned 
effective May 31. He has been super- 
intendent since April, 1922. 

Ernest L. Watson has resigned as 
president and general manager of 
American Furnace & Foundry Co., 
Monroe, Mich., positions he has held 
since the company was organized in 
1920. He also resigned similar posi- 
tions with American Boiler & Foundry 
Co., an associate interest organized in 


1924. He remains as director of both 
companies. His successor has not been 
named. 


R. F. Mehl, superintendent of the 
division of physical metallurgy of the 
naval research laboratory, Washington, 
since September, 1927, and one of the 
research consultants of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., for 
the past 18 months, has been appointed 
assistant director of research of the 
American company, effective Sept. 1, 
1931. He will be in charge of the 
physical science department of the 
Armco laboratories. 


Otto Lutherer, who for four and 
one-half years has been research en- 
gineer at the laboratory of the Amer 
ican Gas association, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer in the gas and 
oil combustion equipment division of 
the North American Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, turbo blowers, ete. Mr. Luther- 
er is an engineer graduate of the 
University of Berlin and for about 
a year was identified with the labora- 
tories of the bureau of standards at 
Washington. 
ee Dy 

Guy P. Shambo, with Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago, since 1917, has been ap- 
pointed merchant mill superintendent 
at its Joliet, Ill., works, to succeed 
George Palmer, who retired May 1. 
Mr. Shambo has been mechanical fore- 
man of the merchant mill, in which 
capacity he was succeeded by Robert 
D. Bell, with the company since 1922. 

Michael Keough, who kas been fore- 
man of the boiler shops at the coke 
plant, succeeds J. W. Dunn, foreman 
of the boiler shops at the» merchant 
mill, who also retired. Mr Keough 


30 


has been with the company since Oct. 
26, 1903. His successor is Bernard 
Sheridan. 


Burrows Sloan was elected chair 


Obituaries 


A. S. CLARKE, 69, long a prom- 
inent figure in the iron and steel 
industry and for nine years sec- 
retary of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, New York, was buried May 
18 at Rumson, N. J., where he had 
his home. He died May 15 of pneu 
monia. 
He was born in Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 





E. A. S. Clarke 


21, 1862, and was graduated from 
Harvard university as bachelor of 
arts in 1884. That year he entered 
the laboratory of the Spang Steel & 
Iron Co., Sharpsburg, Pa. The follow 
ing year he became affiliated with the 
Union Steel Co., Chicago, and five 
years later, in 1890, became assistant 
superintendent of the Union works of 
the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. A year 
later he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent at South Works 
and in 1899 general manager of the 
Illinois Steel Co. He resigned late 
that year and went abroad. 

Mr. Clarke be- 


Upon his return 


came general manager of manufactur- 


ing of the Deering Harvester Co., Chi- 
ago, and Oct. 1, 1903, was appointed 
to the same position for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. Late 
the following year he resigned to be- 
come president of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., with offices in New York. 
Then in 1919 he resigned to become 
president of the Consolidated Steel 
organization formed 


Co. an export 


man of the board of General Refrap. 
tories Co., Philadelphia, at a recey 
meeting of the directors. 
John R. Sproul was elected preg. 
(Concluded on Page 82) 


» ORE 


by various independent steel com. 
panies to operate under the Webp 
act. This organization was later dis. 
solved, due largely to the merging 
of some of its members and to the 
industrial depression. He then became 
secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel institute. 


— _ er 





Charles S. Hebard, president of In- 
ternational Boiler Works Co., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., died May 5, 

C. Thrower Clack, manager of the 
foreign offices of Blaw-Knox Co., Blay. 
nox, Pa., died May 17, in Dusseldorf, 
Germany. He was president of Milli. 
ken Bros. when that company wag 
merged with the Blaw-Knox organiza. 
tion. 


J. George Lehman, 57, president and 
general manager of the Bethlehem 
Foundry & Machine Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., died May 14. He was a member 
of the Engineers’ Club of New York. 
He was graduated from Lehigh uni- 
versity in 1896. 


Herbert M. Kipp, 59, department 
manager in the steel mill of the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, died recently. 
Born in Canada, he located in the 
United States at the age of 17. He 
had been with the Ford Motor Co. 
for 18 years. 

O 0 

William A. Long, 60, who has been 
identified with Pratt & Whitney Co., | 
Hartford, Conn., 1925, died 
May 3 at Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Long specialized in the cutting and 
past 35 
interval 
with Brown & 


since 


finishing of gears for the 
years or more and in that 
had been identified 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Barber-Colman 
Co., Pieree-Arrow Motor Co., and 


Franklin Motor Car Co. 





a 4 


Arthur James, Moxham, 76, once 
associated with the Johnson Co., Johns 
town, Pa., making girder rails, frogs 
and switches, died May 16, in Great 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y. The John 
son company later became Lorain Steel 
Co., which in 1901 became a part of 
the United States Steel Corp. Later 
with H. M. Whitney, of Boston, Mr. 
Moxham organized Dominion Iron & 


ee 


Steel Co. 


Charles Day, chairman of Day & , 
Zimmermann Ine., Philadelphia, 2 
gineer, died May 10. After gradu: 


(Concluded on Page 97) 
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in Industry 


ALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 

Philadelphia, George H. Hous- 

ton president, has bought the 

subsidiary companies of Cramp- 
Morris Industrials Inc., including I. P. 
Morris & De La Vergne Inc., Philadel- 
phia; De La Vergne Engine Co., Phila- 
delphia; Cramp Brass & Iron Found- 
ries Co., Philadelphia; Federal Steel 
Foundry Co., Chester, Pa.; and Pelton 
Water Wheel Co., San _ Francisco. 
These companies formerly were subsid- 
ijaries or nonmarine departments of 
the William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Co., which were segre- 
gated in 1926 when the latter company 
ceased shipbuilding activities. Pro- 
duction and research and experimental 
programs will be continued by the new 


owner. 


W. W. Jourdan & Co. Inc., power 
plant engineer, has removed its 
New York office to room 1935 at 25 
Broadway. 

Es te A 

Luria Bros. & Co., dealers in iron 
and steel scrap, have taken new offices 
in Pittsburgh at 1946-48 Oliver build- 


ing. 


— a 

Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 
has moved its Pittsburgh offices from 
the Union Bank building to suite 2105 
Grant building. 

J1oo0 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stuebing 
division, Cincinnati, will move its 
platform department from Cincinnati 
to Philadelphia at the end of May. 
ye, ie 

M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, has 
occupied new offices on the eighth floor 
of the Broad Street Station building, 
Pennsylvania boulevard and the Park- 
way, Philadelphia. 

Gr Ey £3 

Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has appointed A. J. Couse district 
manager in the Chicago territory. 
The office as heretofore is at 1329 
Peoples Gas building. 


i es 


Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
which recently bought the equipment 
of the Bacon & Matheson Drop Forge 
Co., has taken over the Arrow Pump 
Co., Seattle, and will continue its busi- 
ness at the Renton plant. 


National Can Co., Boston, is celebrat- 
ing its thirtieth anniversary this 
month and as part of the observance 
has established a district office in the 
Chrysler building in New York in 
chargesof Eugene M. Pletcher, who has 





Here and There 


been closely connected with the can 

business since 1905. David Stern, 

treasurer and general manager, will 

co-operate in building up this office. 
CO ] 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has placed a contract with H. A. Bras- 
sert & Co., Chicago, for a set of the 
latter’s patented insulated blowpipes 
for its No. 6 blast furnace at Johns- 
town, Pa. 

pt 17 

Dardelet Threadlock Corp., New 
York, has licensed the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo., for the manu- 
facture and sale of track and commer- 
cial bolts and nuts formed with its 
self-locking threads. 

ood 

Wheatland Tube Co., Edward F. 
Maneely, Philadelphia, president, 
manufacturer of wrought iron pipe, 
will start operations shortly in a new 
plant at Wheatland, Pa. Benjamin A. 
Small is general plant manager. 

ood 

Acme Chair Co., Reading, Mich., has 
bought the equipment, dies and patents 
of the Beacon Steel Furniture Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of steel folding 
chairs and tables. Operations will be 
removed to Reading and added to the 
plant of the purchaser. 

ooo 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., East 
Chicago, Ind., manufacturer of water 
treating equipment, tanks and spe- 
cial plate construction, has appoint- 
ed W. B. Conner Co., Chrysler build- 
ing, New York, its eastern represen- 
tative. 


os om | 
J 


C. E. Naylor, 
agent, specializing in railroad and 


manufacturers’ 


refinery supplies, Esperson building, 
Houston, Tex., has removed his of- 
fice to 1400 Conti street, in connec- 
tion with the office of the Mainte- 
nance Engineering Corp. 


7 
| 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of 
Canada has practically completed re- 
construction of its plant at Toronto, 
Ont., at a cost of about $500,000. 
Modern has been in 
stalled for production of radio 
equipment of all-Canadian manufac- 
ture. 


equipment 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened a branch sales of- 
fice at 2832 East Grand boulevard, 
Detroit, where direct factory repre- 
sentation will succeed jobbing repre 
sentation. The full line of indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling instru 


ments will be carried. H. W. Kerr 
will be in charge. 
BS 2-8 
Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., May 6 completed 365 days 
without a lost-time accident, the com- 
pany’s general safety committee has 
announced. This record safety year 
included 855,200 work hours. The best 
previous record was 237 days with 
639,800 hours, in 1928. 
Ls A a 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, has 
contracted with the Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Co., Warren, O., to super- 
vise installation of equipment for pro- 
duction of porcelain tile for the Porce- 
lain Tile Co., Chicago. The equipment 
is largely automatic and of the most 
advanced design. 
ee 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
is making plant improvements costing 
about $100,000, according to Frank J. 
O’Brien, president. A small addition 
is being made to the rolling mill and 
improvements and replacements are 
being made in the equipment. The 
plant is running about 50 per cent of 
capacity, as for some time past. 
O Od 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., Madison, 
Wis., maker of gasoline engines for 
industrial and farm purposes, has 
sold its assets to the Lay & Winslow 
Co., Detroit, for $75,000, of which 
$68,000 is for the equipment and $7000 
for account receivable. Lease of the 
factory buildings is included. The 
new owners expect to continue it as 
a going concern. 
2 (a eo 
Korfund Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., manufacturer of cork plates and 
other isolation products, has occupied 
its new plant in Thirty-second place, 
removing from Forty-second street, 
New York. Additional manufacturing 
space and larger office quarters are 
available. New machinery and ad- 
vanced processes of manufacture have 
been planned for the new factory. En- 
gineering department and _ experi- 
mental laboratory will be enlarged and 
service facilities to architects and en- 
gineers increased. 


— ee 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is engaged in negotiations for ac- 
quisition of the electrical divisions of 
the American Brown Boveri Co., New 
York. Consummation of the deal will 
give the purchasers a number of new 
products, including mercury arc recti- 
fiers, electric furnaces, switch and trac- 
tion equipment, blowers and compres- 
sors. A tentative contract has been 
made with the Brown Boveri Co. of 
Switzerland for exclusive use of pat- 
developments relating to 
these lines. Properties to be acquired 
include Condit Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Boston, and the electrical business of 
Brown Boveri Co. in 
to be 
‘hal- 


ents and 


the American 
Camden, N. J. The purchase is 
principally in stock of the Allis-( 


mers company 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


DETROIT 
UTOMOBILE production de- 
clined last week—only 1% 


per cent, but possibly indicat- 

ing a trend. Truck output 
was strong and unchanged, but de- 
creases outnumbered increases among 
passenger car manufacturers, and ap- 
parently May production of some me- 
dium-size companies will be on the 
under rather than the over side of 
their schedules. 

This slight retrenchment evidences 
the sensitive attunement of production 
to sales. With dealers’ stocks light, 
factory schedules are not anticipating 
retail deliveries by more than a 
month. Indeed, at least one manufac- 
turer formulates his week’s schedule 
Monday morning following a tele- 
graphic accumulation of actual orders 
from his distributors. 


By mid-June spring retail demand 
normally is past its peak, and with the 
general business situation falling short 
of expectation, the first signs of a ten- 
dency to retard production became evi- 
dent last week. Unless this tendency 
is reversed, May output will do no 
better than fall within the 330,000 to 
350,000 units estimated for April, and 
April indeed may prove the top of the 
spring bulge. 


Chevrolet a Fender Ahead 


Chevrolet has not increased its 
schedule for three weeks, contrary to 
some expectations, while Ford has 
evened up by remaining fairly con- 
stant just under the Chevrolet weekly 
rate. Slight declines are now evident 
among Buick, Cadillac-LaSalle, Chrys- 
ler, DeSoto, Hudson-Essex, Hupp, 
Packard, Plymouth and Piérce-Arrow, 
while increases have been recorded by 
Auburn-Cord, Graham, Devaux-Hall 
and Reo. Others are unchanged. 

Chevrolet continues to lead produc- 
tion with a daily rate of about 4500 
units, 5 days a week. Its weekly to- 
tal has been running between 23,000 


and 25,000. units, with a general ex- 
pectation that May assemblies will now 
approach 120,000 units. Except for the 
introduction of syncro-mesh transmis- 
sion, shortly, the present line will run 
through 1931. The Chevrolet bumper 
division in Detroit now is in produc- 
tion. 


Ford Is Buying Closely 


Ford is steady at about 7200 units a 
day, 3 days a week, giving it a weekly 
total of about 21,500 or several thou- 
sand below Chevrolet. Material sup- 
pliers are no longer permitted to an- 
ticipate Ford requirements, and re- 
ceipts of material and parts for Model 
A are shrinking. The tool and die de- 
partment is operating day and night, 
while the foundry at Fordson recently 
made a test run on new motors. An 
inquiry for billets has been issued at 
Fordson, although the inventory of 
billets and bars there is large. 

Buick this week reduced its work 
week from 5 days to 4 days, but holds 
its daily rate unchanged at approxi- 
mately 550 units. Normally Buick 
would be tapering off for a model 
change, but the decision to run 
through 1931 with the present series 
will make it a factor for strengthen- 
ing production totals for the next 90 
days. 

Chrysler as a whole shows declines. 
On a weekly basis the output of 
Chrysler models proper has been re- 
duced from 2500 units to 2000, of De 
Soto from 1400 to about 1000, and of 
Plymouth from 900 to 800. Dodge 
holds steady at 3000 a week. Chrysler 
having announced its new eights, it 
now has before it a new Plymouth, 
due in about a month. Among other 
innovations, Plymouth is expected to 
be the first Chrysler line with free- 
wheeling. 

Hudson-Essex, which is offering free- 
wheeling at a slight additional charge, 
has reduced its weekly output from 
2100 to 1850. Packard, approaching a 





model change, is down from 400 to 300 
weekly. 

Hupp, operating 5 days a week at 
both Detroit and Cleveland, has cut its 
weekly output from 750 units to 550, 
New Hupp sixes and eights are report: 
ed due soon, featuring a radiator of 
the V-type and an extreme slanting 
windshield. A Detroit body plant which 
normally would have built the new 
Hupp bodies could not take the busi- 
ness because it is already producing 
much the same type for another car 
manufacturer. 

Reo, which will bring out a new low- 
priced eight as well as a six, h; 3 slight- 
ly increased its rate from 60 units to 
75, 5 days. <A further increase in pro- 
duction by Reo is expected. 

Oakland-Pontiac is going strong, ay- 
eraging 650 units daily, 5 days. Its 
April production of 14,188 cars was the 
largest for any month since August, 
1929. 

Oldsmobile continues unchanged at 
370 cars daily, 5 days. Graham, under 
the impetus of demand for its Prox 
perity Six, is assembling about 200 
units of all models, 5 days. 

The Cadillac V-12 is proving the 
best seller of this line, but is unable 
to neutralize declines in the other Cad- 
illac and LaSalle models and the 
weekly output of this General Motors 
unit is off from 600 to 450. 


More Cylinders for Lincoln? 


Lincoln, which is assembling about 
120 units a week, is understood to be 
contemplating a price reduction and 
may invade the multi-cylinder field. 

Auburn-Cord is making about 1675 
units weekly, an increase of about 200. 
DeVaux-Hall, swinging into its new 
line, has increased from 800 weekly to 
1000. On a weekly basis Nash is un- 
changed at about 1000 units, Stude 
baker at 1600, Franklin at 150, Durant 
at 200, Peerless at 75, Marmon at 175. 

Willys-Overland, after reducing last 
week to 2000 units, has jumped back 
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to 3000, with a probable output of 
9000 units this month. 

Thus, last week’s total production of 
passenger cars and trucks approxi- 
mated 75,000 units, or about 1000 fewer 
than in the week preceding. On the 
pasis of last week’s rate, the May to- 
tal will be slightly over 330,000. A 
year ago the weekly output was about 
140,000 units and two years ago about 
100,000. There is a good deal of opin- 
jon that production not having experi- 
enced a remarkable bulge in April and 
May, the decline into the summer will 
be less than normal. 


More Signs of Ford Change 


Obviously, a change by Ford will 
not be officially heralded in advance 
from the housetops, but the indica- 
tions of a disturbed routine at l*ord- 
son are more pronounced. 

The tool and die departments have 
been operating 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week—a pace not wholly ex- 
plained by Russian business. 

The foundry has made a test run 
of a new type of motor, presumably 
for experimental machining and as- 
certainment of costs. 

Material for Model A still is being 
received, but in reduced volume and 
producers have been cautioned 
against anticipating requirements. 

Branch assembly plants have been 
moderately-heavily stocked with 
parts for Model A. 

To the rest of the world the con- 
test between Ford and Chevrolet in 
the low-price field may be interest- 
ing competition, but to Detroit it is 
a vital economic matter. Despite 
the multiplicity of Ford branch as- 
sembly plants, Ford in a large sense 
is Detroit. Chevrolet production, on 
the other hand, is largely outside of 
Detroit. 

Therefore, any fluctuation § in 
Ford operations is closely watched, 
and no topie is so widely discussed 
today. Majority opinion still is 
that a revised four and a new eight 
are in prospect, and that while 
branch plants continue to turn out 
Model A from their stock of parts 
the changeover will be made in the 
Detroit plants. Reports of a lengthy 
shutdown, beginning June 1 or July 
1, still persist. 

The chief element of uncertainty 
in this program is Henry Ford him- 
self. Edsel Ford is reputed to be the 
advocate of change; he favored jet- 
tisoning Model T months before the 
market situation compelled it. But 
Henry Ford is a disciple of forcing 
the run on a model to the limit. 


No Profit on Model A? 


Incredible as it may appear, could 
it be pessible that Model A has not 
been a financial success? Could any 


automobile manufacturer assemble 
5,000,000 units and not make 
money? 


Due to the one-family ownership 
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of the Ford Motor Co., public knowl- 
edge of the company’s finances are 
scanty and limited to the annual re- 
port to the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of corporations and taxation, 
but certain generalizations may be 
made. 

In March, 1927, old Model T was 
Officially abandoned and Ford was 
out of production until December of 
that year, when the present Model A 
was introduced. The cost of retool- 
ing the Detroit and branch plants, 
plus the expense of development and 
income was then variously 
estimated at $150,000,000 upward. 
Many estimates ran higher; $150,- 
000,000 was the minimum. 

In 1928 the Ford report to Massa- 
chusetts indicated a loss of $81,- 
000,000. In 1929 there appeared 
to be a profit of $82,000,000, and in 
1930 a profit of $45,000,000. The 
5,000,000th Model A rolled off the 
assembly line in April, 1931, and 
prorating four months of 1931 on 
the basis of 1930—-which would ap- 
pear to be generous considering the 
general business situation—-gives a 
credit of $10,000,000. 

On this basis, the 5,000,000 Model 
A’s have produced a total profit of 
$137,000,000, from which must be 
deducted the $81,000,000 loss of 
1928, leaving a net profit of $56,- 
000,000. In other words, it would 


loss of 


appear that it cost $150,000,000 to 
change to Model A and the net profit 
since then has been only $56,000,000. 


If the $150,000,000 ehangeover 
cost is disregarded and charged up 
to the profits of Model T, then a 
profit of $56,000,000 on 5,000,000 


Model A’s averages out only $11 per 
car by no means an _ attractive 
margin. 
ae ae 
Detroit, avid for enlargement of its 
steel industry, now expects a Chicago 
producer of strip to erect a mill in 


Ecorse on a tract not far from the 
Michigan Steel Corp. site. Business 


conditions may defer construction at 
least a year, it is said. ; 

(Mirrors of Motordom will appear 
again next week.) 


Close Six Sales Offices 


But Remain in East 


New York—Rogers Brown & Crock- 
er Bros. Inc., selling pig iron, ferro- 
alloys, by-product coke and kindred 
products, are concentrating their or- 
ganization in three eastern offices, at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
They have closed their office at Pitts- 
burgh, and will close those at Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis 


and Buffalo, effective May 31. 


Sheet Executive Sees Gains; Bright 


Spots in Business News of Week 


NDICATIONS of improvement in 

business will probably be reflected 
in the present quarter,” believes C. R. 
Hook, president and general man- 
ager, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

eee 

Shipments of the Midland Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, in April in- 
creased 10 per cent over March. 
Prospects are May will hold this gain, 
reversing the usual May trend. 
Ee. Go 

the Morse Chain Co., 
a division of the Borg- 
Chicago, on May 1 
greater than on 


Orders of 
Ithaca, N. Y., 
Warner Corp., 
were 19 per cent 
April 1. 

fe. ta 

Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., will re- 
sume operations at the John Deere 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Welland, Ont., late in 
the summer, this being the first an- 
nouncement of resumption in any of 
the farm equipment plants. 


oo 


April sales of the National Stand- 


ard Co., Niles, Mich., manufacturer 
of automobile accessories and tire 
equipment, were the largest since 


May, 1929, and this month’s output 
will equal April. 
uw ie & 

Western railroads report a favor- 
able prospect for crop transportation. 
The Rock Island, for example, ex- 
pects to handle 9000 more carloads 
of grain out of the Panhandle of 


Texas and eastern New Mexico than 
a year ago. 
CREE Es 


“Business statistics do not show 
much change for the better, neverthe- 
less here and there some corporation 
is holding its own and showing real 
increase over the comparative period 
a year ago.”—Market review of J. S. 
sache & Co., New York. 
nog 

Officials of LaVelle Foundry Co., 
1740 West Michigan street, Indian- 
apolis, have announced reopening of 
the plant after a suspension of nearly 
two years. Receipt of orders caused 
the officials to decide to move the 
equipment from another plant at And- 
erson to Indianapolis and accept the 
orders. Officials say they have every 
reason to believe there will be a 
gradual increase in the foundry busi- 
T. A. LaVelle is president. 


ness. 
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EDITORIAL 





How Steelmakers Can Add 
To 1931 Profits 


FFICIENCY in production always has been 

a prime factor in steelmaking but its im- 

portance was never greater than it is to- 

day. Diminished demand and low prices 
make it necessary for steel producers to seek 
every possible means of introducing economies 
in production methods. Inasmuch as 85 per cent 
of the annual tonnage. of ingots is made in open- 
hearth furnaces, a large share of the responsi- 
bility for efficiency falls upon the shoulders 
of the open-hearth superintendents. 

That they are meeting the challenge with 
courage and intelligence is demonstrated by 
numerous important papers, reports and discus- 
sions presented before current meetings of steel- 
works operating officials. Last week more than 
160 individuals interested in open-hearth prac- 
tice met in Chicago under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers to compare notes on furnace effi- 
ciency. Two papers scheduled for the meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel institute on Fri- 
day of this week deal with problems which have 
a direct bearing on the cost of steelmaking. 


Improvements in Design of Open Hearths 
Have Yielded Large Savings 


The present efforts to advance open-hearth 
practice are a continuation of work which began 
with the experiments of Siemens, the Martin 
brothers, Thomas and other pioneers. From 
the sixties of the ninteenth century down to 
the present time the steel industry has wit- 
nessed a succession of improvements, each of 
which has contributed to the present knowl- 
edge of open-hearth furnace operation. 

Some of the most important studies of recent 
years have been revealed in papers presented at 
the meetings of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. A typical illustration of progress in 
furnace efficiency is found in a paper by C. L. 
Kinney Jr. and G. R. McDermott, Illinois Steel 
Co., presented at the fall meeting of the insti- 
tute in 1922. The authors submitted logs of tests 
conducted of typical furnaces before and after 
certain improvements had been made. From 
this data it was shown that in 1912 a standard 
100-ton open-hearth unit required 750 pounds 
of coal per ton of ingots. In 1914, after improve- 


ments in the checker work had been introduced, 
the coal consumption was found to be 684 
pounds per ton of ingots. In 1922, following re. 
finements in port and melting chamber design, 
the coal requirements were reduced to 596 
pounds per ton of product. Here was a Saving 
of 20 per cent in fuel consumption, brought 
about largely through changes in the design 
of furnace details! 

While the problem of design still is being 
studied in many quarters, the interest of many 
open-hearth superintendents now is being fo- 
cused on combustion. This fact was empha- 
sized at the meeting last week in Chicago where 
automatic furnace control, mechanical draft, 
advantages of various fuels and the merits of 
luminous and non-luminous flames vied with the 
design problems for attention. 


Every Steelmaker Has Chance To Shave 
Few Cents Of Cost of Ingots 


A number of claims made at this Chicago 
meeting are interesting when compared with 
the report of Messrs. Kinney and McDermott 
nine years ago. For instance, it was stated last 
week that mechanical draft on a 125-ton open- 
hearth furnace has resulted in a saving of 10 
per cent in fuel consumption. The discussion 
also elicited testimony that installations of au- 
tomatic furnace control have effected savings 
of from 25 to 30 cents per ton of ingots. Fur- 
nace insulation was declared responsible for 
savings of from 4 to 10 gallons of fuel oil per 
ton of ingots and for the greatly increased life 
of furnace roofs. One superintendent reported 
that by using heavy oil of 28 to 30 Baume in- 
stead of that registering 18 to 22 Baume he 
reduced the cost of ingots 40 cents per ton. 

These instances of economy in open-hearth 
operation should offer encouragement to every 
steelworks superintendent. They indicate that 
there are numerous opportunities for increas- 
ing the efficiency of existing furnace equipment. 
It is safe to say that no operator—no matter 
how skillful he may be—has attained perfec- 
tion in every one of the many details of open- 
hearth practice. 

The importance of economical operation is 
easily demonstrated. For instance, assuming 
that improved practice throughout the industry 
would yield an average saving of 50 cents per 
ton of ingots, this would mean an annual reduc- 
tion in costs of more than $17,500,000—based 
on the 1930 production. This is a substantial 
saving, and well worth striving for in this lean 
year of 1931! 


1931 
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Industry Is Responding To 


Seasonal Influences 


USINESS has been side-slipping since late in 

March, but it has lost less altitude than is 
generally believed. Statistics for April indicate 
that losses from March have been less than an- 
ticipated. In fact the momentum of the first 
quarter carried a number of barometers to 
points slightly above March levels. 

Because building awards declined discourag- 
ingly in the first part of April, it was expected 
that totals for the month would show a marked 
recession. However, the figures of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. show that the area involved in 
awards in April was 3 per cent above that of the 
preceding month. The volume of. residential 
construction held steady, but the amount of in- 
dustrial construction gained sharply. Measured 
in terms of value, awards in April did not come 
up to totals for March, but there is a degree of 
satisfaction in the fact that the physical volume 
of building continued to expand in the fourth 
month. 


Increased Car Loadings Reflect Gains 
In Miscellaneous Freight 


Freight traffic is holding up well. Car load- 
Ings in the week ending May 2 were 775,291, a 
gain of 16,019 cars. This was the best week of 
the year. Thus far in 1931 loadings have totaled 
13,027,049 as against 15,829,933 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. While the recent gains 
In weekly loadings are no more than seasonal, 
there is ground for encouragement in the ex- 
panding volume of shipments of miscellaneous 
freight. 


The department of labor reports a gain of 
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.2 of a per cent in manufacturing employment 
in April, but a reduction in payroll totals of 1.5 
per cent. This means that employment was 
maintained practically at March levels in spite 
of slightly reduced industrial activity in certain 
fields. The small loss in payrolls reflects wage 
cutting. Wage policies are undergoing a terrific 
test, and in the steel industry the prevailing 
attitude is to strive for economies in every pos- 
sible direction before resorting to reductions in 
hourly rates. Adjustments in salaries are much 
more prevalent than reductions in wages. 


First Quarter Momentum Helps 
To Swell April Totals 


Thanks to the momentum of the first quarter, 
the three months’ moving average of machine 
tool orders compiled by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association rose slightly in April. 
The single index for the month was down, indi- 
cating that the usual seasonal recession is in 
progress. The production of soft coal gained 
moderately early in May. Copper stocks in- 
creased, wiping out reductions of recent months. 

Automobile output has continued to expand 
slightly, but there are signs of wavering. Ex- 
perts declare that the wheat situation is some- 
what better than at any time in months, due to 
improved strength in prices and indications of re- 
duced acreage in certain production areas of the 
world. United States imports and exports of 
merchandise slumped to extremely low levels 
in April. 

Money rates are the lowest in years. Com- 
modity prices continue to sag. Irving Fisher’s 
weekly index of wholesale prices of 200 com- 
modities has declined for the seventh consecu- 
tive week. The index in the week ending May 8 
was down 1.1 from the preceding week—a rather 
sharp recession. STEEL’S composite of 14 prices 
of steel and iron products dropped again and 


) 


stood at $31.37 on May 13, a reduction of 3 cents. 
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Soft Coal Output Moves Slightly Upward 


In Recovery from April Curtailment 


Further recovery from the slump which took 
place during April was made in the output of 
bituminous coal for the week ended May 9. _ To- 
tal production was 6,708,000 tons, an increase 
of 286,000 tons, or 4.5 per cent, over the preced- 
ing week. In the week ended May 2 a rise to 
6,422,000 tons was made from the low point es- 
tablished in the final week of April. Total pro- 
duction of soft coal during the present calen- 
dar year to May 9 amounts to 140,713,000 net 
tons, compared with 170,988,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1930. During the early 
part of May a year ago, small declines were be- 
ing registered in the daily average production 


Continued Downward Tendency Brings 
Price Index to New Low Point 


STEEL’s iron and steel price composite dropped 
as of May 13 to $31.37, a new postwar low, from 
$31.40 on May 6. The most recent weaknesses 
have been in pig iron, with markets in eastern 
Pennsylvania and at Birmingham furnishing 
most of the cause for adjustments. Flat-rolled 
steel products also have been contributing to 
the steady decline of the price index. On April 
8 the composite was unchanged at $31.67, but 
each week since that time downward revisions of 
varying degree have been necessary. The April 
monthly average, $31.59, off seven cents from 
the previous month, went to another new low 
to continue the decline which had been checked 
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All-steel doors are made in two 

parts, inner and outer panel, as- 

sembled by welding and pressing. 

An intricate. system of monorail 

conveyors handles the parts from 
one operation to another 





~ Monorail Conveyor System Reduces 


Production Costs 


EVELOPMENT of a success- 
ful method of deep draw- 
ing steel sheets made pos- 

sible steel doors for modern au- 
tomobile bodies and more recently new meth- 
ods of handling parts in process have helped 
to bring the production cost of these doors 
down to levels scarcely dreamed of 10 years 
ago. An example not only of low cost door 
production but of high efficiency in material 
handling methods is to be found at the Phila- 
delphia door plant of Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co. In this one plant more than 2 miles of 
monorail conveyor is used in handling a pro- 
duction with a peak of 20,000 complete automo- 
bile doors a day. 

The plant is a unit of a group in Philadelphia, 
which is linked with another group in Detroit, 
all devoted chiefly to the production of all- 
Steel automobile bodies and body parts. For 
bodies, doors and other parts, automobile sheets 
are used and the extent of the combined opera- 
tions is such that the company is one of the 
world’s most important buyers of this steel. 

The door plant is a self-contained unit re- 
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BY H. R. SIMONDS 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


ceiving raw material at one end and shipping 
out at the other end complete doors and door 
Raw material, principally automobile 
sheets, is ordered from the mills 
on a performance basis and with- 
out the usual detailed chemical 
and physical specifications. It 
was only through close co-opera- 
tion between the sheet producer and the Budd 
company that sheets were developed with prop- 
erties suitable to the unusual deep drawing 
and high finish requirements. For finish and 
uniform surface it was necessary to have a cold- 
rolled sheet, yet the best cold-rolled sheets 
available at the time the present process was 
started were not soft enough to take deep draw- 
ing without tearing. The final achievement of 
the present satisfactory material came as the 
result of a series of trials with combinations of 
annealing and cold rolling and the result is a 
partially annealed sheet with the surface char- 
acteristics of cold rolling. 


parts. 


Because it is important in any high produc- 
tion process to eliminate all possible opera- 
was anxious to eliminate 

manufacturing sequence 


tions the company 
annealing from the 
and the steel mills, anxious to help create a 
large outlet for their product, took hold of the 
less enthusiasm than the 


problem with no 








manufacturer. The result is the suc- 
cessful deep drawing and forming of 
parts for practically all designs of 
doors without annealing in process. 
In a few cases where the corners are 
taxed severely by the drawing, they 
are heated locally just before the 
press operation. 


Sheets are received in open flat 


ears which enter the plant on a stand- 
ard gage track. 


The receiving plat- 
























LIDE and roller 
conveyors are 
used in the stock- 
room as shown 
above. At the right. 
is a double table- 
type conveyor for in- 
spection of assem- 
bled doors 


form extends for several hundred feet 
along the side of this track and is 
served by overhead cranes equipped 
with special tongs as shown in an 
accompanying illustration. 

The problem of handling the sheets 
both at the mill and at the manu- 
facturing plant has been given con- 
siderable attention. It can be under- 
stood readily that it would be diffi- 


cult to pick up part of a compact 
pile of sheets with tongs without 
marring the edges of some of the 


sheets. This difficulty is overcome by 
inserting at intervals in the pile 
spacers of sufficient width to permit 
entrance of the fingers. The un- 
loading equipment at the plant is 
similar to the loading equipment at 
the mill, so that it is convenient at 
both ends to have the spacers at such 
places as to give the tongs a full 
working load. The piles of sheets in 
the open freight cars are protected 
adequately against weather with lay- 
ers of waterproof cloth and paper. 
In order to reduce the amount of 
scrap to a minimum the sizes of the 
sheets are specified to correspond 
with the sizes of the doors to be pro- 
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duced. In some cases it has been 
found advisable to buy sheets in sizes 
which are multiples of the desired 
size and then shear the sheets at the 
plant. Thus the first operation fre- 
quently is a shearing or trimming op- 
eration. The first blanking operation 
cuts the sheets to the approximate 
shape of the door and pierces holes 
known as draw holes which allow the 
flow of the material during the subse- 


quent forming of openings in the 
piece. 

In the second press operation the 
window openings are formed and in 
the third operation the main form of 
the door is produced, bringing the 
sheet to approximately its final shape, 
that is, with a curve in the lower 
part, a reveal round the entire edge 
and with a central beading or other 
design features. 

The next operation, known as trim- 
ming, cuts the edges of the window 
openings and the entire exterior edge 
of the door. <A heavy press opera- 





tion following this starts the turning 
of a deep reverse flange which is com. 
pleted in the next operation by meang 
of a complicated finger die. This lagt 
is a severe test as the material, a)- 
ready stretched at the edges, must be 
pressed further into an offset form. 

The two sets of panels, outer anq 
inner, each produced on a separate 
row of presses, are placed on convey. 
ors which carry them to intermedi. 
ate assembly stations where smal] 
parts such as hinges and locks are 
added and then on to the final as- 
sembly where the outer and inner 
panels are joined. 

The joining is by a combination of 
spot welding and of folding together 


of edges under heavy mechanica} 
presses. It is accomplished in two 
operations. In the first, outer and 


inner panels are fitted together and 
held in place in a special jig while 
the folding of the edges is started 
and a few points are spot welded. 
This treatment of the edges previous 
to the operation is necessary 


press 


ELOW is a Section 
of the overhead mo- 
norail conveyor where 
small parts are riveted 
and welded to the door 
assemblies 





» 
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oe 
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under the 


to insure a smooth fold 
press dies. 

After complete assembly the doors 
are inspected as they pass along 4 
table conveyor, shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. They then are 
ground and polished and again in- 
spected, after which they are placed 
on an overhead monorail conveyor 
which moves the doors through an 
automatic spray tank where they are 
coated with a protective oil film be 
fore finally passing on to the ship- 
ping department. The inventory of 
both completed doors and raw ma- 
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terial is held to a minimum and as 
far as possible the sheets which are 
received on one day are placed im- 
mediately into process and _ are 
shipped out in freight cars as com- 
pleted door assemblies on the follow- 
ing day. 

Material in process is transported 
throughout the plant by an elaborate 
overhead monorail system which ex- 
tends for more than 2 miles from re- 
ceiving platform through all depart- 
ments to the storage floor and on to 
the shipping platform. An accom- 
panying diagram shows the routes of 
three of the five main overhead mono- 
rail systems which are operated in the 
plant. 

Many other types of conveyors are 
used but the bulk of the handling 
in all departments is with the mono- 
rail. At the first blanking opera- 
tion the skeleton scrap is placed on 
the monorail which passes at one side 
of the machine, while the stampings 
are moved along a table conveyor to 
the succeeding operation at a nearby 
press. The scrap, using the same 
monorail as the parts in process, is 
earried to a scrap baling press at the 


ee sheet stock from 
flat car (right) by means of 
special tongs. Below is a part 
of the sheet and other steel stor- 
age at the plant 


extreme end of the manufacturing 
floor. After the scrap bales are 
formed they are forced up and onto 
a gravity roller conveyor which is at- 
tached directly to the baling machine. 

The general scheme of handling 
the door parts is to use the monorail 
whenever it forms a convenient meth- 
od. The flexibility of the monorail 
system makes it possible to carry the 
trolley hooks close to the operators 
even though this sometimes means 
partially encircling the presses or 
other pieces of equipment with the 
conveyor track. When succeeding Oop- 
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erations are located adjacently it is 
usually easier to transfer the parts 
from one machine to the next on 
a table conveyor or on sections of 
roller conveyor placed at the most 
convenient height. 

The inspection conveyor mentioned 
previously is of the table type with a 
second return conveyor directly un- 
derneath the one used for inspection. 
The doors rest on two wooden rails or 
























stringers and are moved along by 
means of wooden brackets fastened to 
an endless chain. 

A channel conveyor is used at one 
point in the assembly line to hold 
the doors on edge as they pass the 
points where the hinges are attached. 
The hinges and all other small pieces 
which are to be attached are brought 
to the assembly line in corrugated 
steel skids moved on lift trucks; the 
loaded skids, set down at convenient 
points, serving as temporary storage 
boxes. 

One device which has simplified 


greatly the production sequence is 
the use of a panel unit for the up- 
holstery. The cloth fabric is mount- 
ed on sections of masonite boards in 


a separate department and the com- 
plete sections there are transported to 
the assembly line on lift trucks. 
Small portable grinders are used 
to smooth down edges and corners 
after the doors have been completed. 
Following this belt-type polishing 










py oer baling machine is shown 
above. The scrap bales are 
pushed automatically upon a roller 
conveyor which transports them by 
gravity to a scrap delivery room 


machines give the exterior surfaces 
of the doors a high polish for the 
subsequent enameling which is done 
at the Detroit plant of the company. 
The testing of the doors before they 
go to the shipping department is ex- 
tensive and includes actually hang- 
ing the door on its hinges in a master 
doorway, where it must fit accurately. 

The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. had 
its beginning 17 years ago when Ed- 
ward G. Budd, a practical steel man 
with considerable shop experience 
and with a ecapital of $50,000 and a 
few associates, started the manufac- 
ture of steel automobile bodies in 
Philadelphia. The plant then was a 
small 1-story building equipped with 
a single second-hand press partly 
sheltered by a tent. 

Today there are more than 6,000,- 
00 all-steel bodies in use in the 
United States alone and the original 
second-hand press of the Budd com- 
pany has been replaced by more than 
600 modern presses. In a single day 
1000 tons of steel sheets have been 
handied by these presses and the 1- 
story building with its canvas annex 
has grown into the present Philadel- 
phia plant, with its more than 3,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space and its 
full compliment of 10,000 men. 

The Budd interests also control two 
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All-steel automobile body as it is shipped for finishing and assembling on chassis. 


Inset shows one of the elaborate forming dies used in stamping body parts 


large plants in Detroit, one in which 
automobile bodies are assembled and 
painted, and a second owned by the 
Budd Wheel Co., an associate con- 
cern, manufacturing various types of 
automobile wheels. A description of 
the manufacture of these wheels was 
contained in STEEL, issue of Septem- 
ber 13, 1930. 


Chain Annealing Necessary 
as Safety Measure 


Effects of annealing on chains are 
summarized in a 45-page booklet re- 
cently published by the National Safe- 
ty council, Chicago. The work is a 
result of several years of investiga- 
tion by a special committee of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
and the National Safety council. 

A number of recommendations are 
set forth for users of various types of 
chain. Some of these are: 

Chain used where failure may en- 
danger human life or property should 
be annealed as often as careful in- 
spection shows this to be necessary. 

Annealing of chain is advisable 
when inspection shows the surface of 
individual links of the chain or the 
chain in general to have been cold 
worked by use. A cold-worked condi- 
tion is indicated by battered, yneened, 
polished or gouged links. 


Servicing of chain should accom- 
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should in- 


pany its annealing and 

clude the cutting out of and replac- 
ing of links which are worn, bent, 
cut, gouged, cracked or show signs 


of the shims of the weld lifting. 

Wrought iron chain should be an- 
nealed under conditions which per- 
mit accurate measurement and con- 
trol of temperature. 

When steel chains are heated for 
the purpose of removing brittleness, 
a low-temperature annealing is not 
sufficient, but the chain must be nor- 
malized or heated above the upper 
critical temperature. 


The greatest safety is desired in 



















crane and sling chains which are used 
in carrying material over wor 
men. It is recommended that, where 
possible, the repair and annealing og 
such chains be entrusted to a company 
making a business of this work. 


When chain has become stiff or Dar. 
tially stiff from overloading or through 
repeated annealing and use, or when 
the cross section of the metal hag 
been reduced materially by wear, jt 
should be scrapped and replaced by a 
new chain. 


Foundry Exhibit Will Be 


International in Scope 


An international convention and ex. 
hibiton covering foundry subjects and 
participated in by various European 
foundry organizations will be held in 
Milan, Italy, during September. The 
exhibition, which will take place in the 
machinery hall of the Milan Sample 
Fair, will be open from Sept. 12 to 27, 
European foundry associations and or- 
ganizations are participating and 
American manufacturers of equipment 
and supplies have been invited to ex- 
hibit. 

Technical sessions will be held dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 13, followed by 
organized visits to foundries in the 
vicinity of Milan and later by a tour 
including Turin, Genoa and Rome, 
European foundry associations are par- 
ticipating actively in the congress and 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 


tion has been invited to contribute an 
exchange paper. 
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RTIST’S drawing of 

the body plant, por- 
tions being cut away to 
show routes of three of 
the five overhead mono- 
rail conveyor systems. 
Total distance traversed 
by the five conveyor 
11,200 feet. 
loops 


units is 
Three principal 
are shown 
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Timken Bearings 
Handle Tough Assignments 
in Alliance Traveling Cranes 
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The same exclusive characteristics that have made Timken the 
dominant anti-friction bearing for railroad cars, locomotives, mine 
cars and other exceptionally tough wheel jobs, enable Timken 
Bearings to meet all modern anti-friction necessities in overhead 


traveling cranes. 


Overcoming friction is only one of the important duties which 
crane wheel bearings must perform. They must be equally 
capable of carrying the extreme radial, thrust and combined loads 
developed in crane operation—specific responsibilities for which 
Timken Bearings are inherently fitted as a result of Timken 
tapered construction, Timken positively aligned rolls, Timken- 
made steel and Timken precision of manufacture. 


Timken Bearings conserve power, save lubricant, permit more 
accurate handling and by maintaining maximum wheel stabil- 
ity they help to prevent weaving, and reduce wear on wheels 
and track, driving maintenance costs far below previous low 
standards. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Early Blast Furnace Practice 
Filled with Romance 


BY G. G. BELL, ASHLAND, KY. 


ANY old charcoal furnaces 
stand like giant cenataphs in 
silent memory of the men 
and women who labored to 

produce the iron of commerce starting 

over a century ago, and continuing un- 
til the early 90’s. The masonry on 
these furnaces is superb, even the ex- 
terior of the rocks that were in the 
stacks were champered and 
eled as carefully as if they were to 
be stone in the structure of a pres- 
ent-day building. Huge blocks of 
stone were carved out of native rock 
and each craftsman left upon them 
his individual mark, some their ini- 
tials, others figures of trees. In 
each instance the name of _ the 
builder, the date, as well as the 
name of the furnace was carved on the 
capstone. The furnaces took thei! 
names descriptive of the place, of 

Biblical characters, from mythology, 

from rocks, from the name of rivers, 

the name of owners, the pioneers in 
history, animals and Latin names. 


eran- 


Origin of the Industry 


The beginning of the iron industry 
in Eastern Kentucky after 1800 was 
not for commercial purposes, but for 
the purpose of aiding in the making 
of salt. The first charcoal iron manu- 
factured in Eastern Kentucky was 
made by a man of all trades, a tanner, 





Bellefonte stack, Greenup county, Ky., the last stone furnace in that state to blow out. 
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LAST furnace practice fol- 
lowed by operators of early 
stone charcoal stacks involved 
considerable detail despite the 
crudeness of equipment. As re- 
lated in the accompanying article 
by Dr. G. G. Bell, Ashland, Ky., 
whose forefathers 
workers, the early iron industry 
was surrounded with romance 
The custom followed when blow- 
ing in a stack, details of furnace 
design and nomenclature of early 
practice are presented in an in- 
teresting manner. 


were iron- 








« preacher, a dentist and a statesman. 
He was a manufacturer of salt also 
and his process was to take the salt- 
bearing water and evaporate it in 
wooden troughs and then scrape the 
salt from the side of these troughs. 
The product was used for domestic 


ivy-mantled tower in 1893 


purposes and for salting the hideg of 
wild animals. The process of evapo. 
ration was so slow that he conceived 
the idea of making iron in a small 
furnace and casting it into pots of 40 
inches diameter, called salts, and yg. 
ing them for evaporating purposes, 

This small furnace was built in the 
south part of Greenup county, Ky,, 
and the blast was furnished by map. 
driven bellows. It produced a ton of 
iron a day, and was 16 or 18 feet high 
and about 8 feet at the base. The 
stack was made of sandstone and lineg 
with native ganister. The irksome 
task of furnishing the blast was accom. 
plished similar to the blast that is 
furnished for an ordinary blacksmith 
forge. How long it took to make qa 
heat is unknown, but sufficient meta] 
was tapped to make several castings, 
After the castings were poured the 
stack probably was allowed to cool off, 
then recharged and another heat made 
After the owner had supplied his little 
community with salt he then cast pots, 
pans, fire place implements, waffle 
irons, trivets, sad irons, andirons, shoe 
lasts, hammers and wedges. 


Water Power Is Used 


Later the owner of this stack built 
a dam and used an undershot water 
wheel to furnish power for the wooden 
blowing tub. The wheel actuated a 
rocker arm and the wheezing could 
be heard a long distance from the fur- 
nace. The stack made as high as 6 
tons of metal a day. From time to 
time other furnaces sprang up and 
castings were shipped by water down 
the Little Sandy river and the Ohio 
river as far as Louisville. 

There was no bell on the old-time 
furnace. <A plate covered the top at 
times other than when stock was being 
charged. Charcoal iron also was 
worked into blooms upon the anvil by 


It was built in 1826 and became an 
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> fur- OUR hammer crews spend a lot of time 

oe rotating heavy billets—time which 

Pe should be spent on actual forging. An In- 

; dustrial Brownhoist Rotating Block will do 

this hard work in half the time, will release 

= one or two men for other work and effect a 
eing | substantial saving in production costs. 
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This rotating block is a simple, electrically more work to be done on a piece in less time 
_ operated mechanism which is suspended and often eliminates reheating. 
from the crane hook, as shown in the illus- 
trations, and may be controlled either This Industrial Brownhoist Rotating Block 
from the floor or the crane cab. can be used on all kinds of hammer and 

press work and is built in sizes ranging 

After the billet is placed in the saddle of the from 214 to 60 tons capacity. Our nearby 
heavy rotating chain, only half the usual representative will gladly explain the many 
crew is required to steady the billet, releas- other advantages of using this block or we 
_ ing the rest for other work. Because this will send you a copy of our Bulletin 729 
block rotates the billets rapidly, it permits which describes them. 








Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Cleveland 
: Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 
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trip hammers operated by cams and 
levers which were actuated by a 
water wheel. After being worked 
to the proper consistency the metal 
was spun out on an iron _ rod, 
like a huge ball of taffy. The water 
wheel operated a series of cams that 
lifted the hammer of various weights 
and allowed it to drop and reduce the 
bloom to plate. These plates were 
shipped to Louisville for final rolling 
into sheets. Some, however, were 
drawn out and made into nails, grill 
work, oxen shoes, gun barrels, forceps 
and other’ dental instruments, and 
farming utensils such as scythes and 
sickles. 

The sturdiness of the German race 
was imported to these places to do 
the harder work as the iron industry 
assumed a commercial aspect. The 
English people who had learned metal- 
lurgy in their native country came as 
masters. Great tracts of land were 
bought, some numbering over 10,000 





General outline of the Pennsylvania 


stack, Greenup county, Ky., which 
made its initial cast in 1848 


acres; the price paid, if any, was prob- 
ably less than 50 cents per acre. These 
were known as furnace tracts, and 
were subdivided into small hillside 
farms. The furnace was built in a 
convenient place where the bottom 
was wide enough for the stock bank, 
pot house, and the furnace site. The 
master’s house was built nearby where 
a good view of the operation could be 
had at all times. The sheds were put 
together with wooden peg and pin. 
Even the roof was put on without the 
use of nails. Clap-boards were fast- 
ened with pin and pole. Vents were 
left at the top of the various houses 
around the furnace. 

The stock banks were walled with 
native stone, nicely chiseled and cran- 
eled and the name of the builder 
sometimes appeared upon these as well 
as the name of the furnace. When a 
new furnace had been built and all 
was in readiness for starting, a holli- 
day was declared and all attended the 
ceremonies of lighting the first fire and 
making the first cast. The coal burn- 
ers that had become an ebon color from 
the grinding of the particles of char- 
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coal were washed spick and span and 
looked even whiter than their fellow- 
men, because they had been so long 
covered with this grime that it acted 
as a protective and bleaching agent to 
their ruddy skins. The men who had 
gathered and dug ore had to remove 
all vestage of ore stain, save from their 
finger nails and their gray hair and 
beards. 

The women and children of the fam- 
ily came; the aristocrats and the own- 
ers and visitors from other furnaces. 
Songs dear to our forefathers were 
sung and one lady fair, probably the 
betrothed of the iron master’s son, 
lighted the first fire. This usually was 
done just after sun up, and as the 
flames spread and the charcoal was 
ignited, and later on the blast applied, 
a new furnace was put into operation, 
a new community was born to do its 
bit towards founding a great industry; 
the forerunner of the iron age west 
of the Alleghenies. 

Salts, those huge kettles that were 
the foundation of the industry in this 
community, now were put to a differ- 
ent use. After being filled with succu- 
lent vegetables, pieces of prime steers, 
condiments that were brought from 
the Continent and spices, the contents 
were boiled and made into burgoo, 
ready to serve for the noonday meal. 


First Cast Required 36 Hours 


beef were barbecued, 
potatoes baked in 
trenches and large loaves of bread 
baked in outside ovens. These were 
placed upon improvised tables and the 
feast served. The blast was applied 
and the test of a new furnace was at 
hand. About 36 hours was required 
to produce the first cast. The iron- 
master, sure of his ability, mingled 
through the crowd and received con- 
gratulations. Both young men and 
young women stood upon the 4,000.4 
runners and pressed their initials in 
the pig bed, for it was an old super- 
stition, probably coming from Eng- 
land, that if the initials of a voung 
man and a girl were broken off in the 
same piece of iron from the first cast, 
they would be married and the bonds 
of matrimony would prove as strong 
as the bonds of iron. Romace has it 
that one stroke of the ironmaster’s 
hammer, and he could join those in- 
itials that he most desired. 

Being a day of romance neither the 
practical nor the sentimental was 
overlooked. The commissary, a spa- 
cious building, was heated with an 
open fire place, a large pudgy chimney 
being at one end and a double door 
at the other. This room was turned 
into a place of gathering for the night. 
A popping fire was built in the fire- 
place and at one side a platform for 
the musicians. After the crowd had 
gathered old-fashioned square dances 
were enjoyed. As the evening wore on 
refreshments were served consisting 
of cold sliced meat, native fruits, nut 
salad and cider, and there was parched 
corn and nuts that had been roasted 


Quarters of 
heaps of sweet 


on the hearth for the children. 
the gayety and color of the fal] forest 
was embodied in the wearing apparg 
of the old and the young women. The 
men’s apparel was of course more 
somber. 

However, an occasional &ay-colored 
kerchief protruded from the pocket or 
a gay-colored necktie adorned the 
throat of those who were more pretep. 
tious. The dance continued well into 
the night, and when the horn blew to 
announce the time for the next shift to 
come on duty at the furnace the party 
broke up and went to their respective 
homes. Having refreshed themselyeg 
throughout the day, they returned to 
the furnace at night, the second eye. 
ning of the life of the new industry, 
They gathered around the pot houge 
and waited until the furnace wag 
tapped. 

When the top of the furnace wag 
removed for a filling instead of a 
great spew of carbon flying out and 





Greenup county, Ky., 
with its base of solid stone, 30 feet 
square and 14 feet high, hollowed out in 
the center to receive the hearth and 


Laurel stack, 


bosh. 
pared 


Its total height may be com- 
with the man standing near 
the opening 


dirty unsightly smoke, a pale blue 
smoke arose and a gust of wood ashes 
was blown out to settle down on the 
mossy banks of the hillside. 

All the picturesqueness is gone 
save the stones of the furnace proper 
and the master’s house which was of 
early American architecture embody- 
ing some of the English. The front 
door was spacious and paneled, over 
which there was a fan light and on 
either side of which were small panes 
of glass. The windows usually had 
12 panes to the sash and were in 
alignment, two in either room up- 
stairs and down. The attic was 
lighted with fan lights on either side 
of the big stone chimney. The first 
floor had big open fireplaces on either 
end, the second floor had none. The 
kitchen, much larger than the pres- 
ent day kitchen, used an open fire 
place for cooking and was floored 
with poplar wood that was sanded 
and bleached. The other rooms 
were floored with white or black 
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Gravity rollers, power belts and \power pallets form this Mathews Conveyer System used by a prominent refrigerator manufacturer 








our next exploration 
---one of handling costs 


Your plant, like thousands of others, undoubtedly has 
its handling cost mystery, with the general practice of 
entering these costs under the “manufacturing over- 
head” burying them so deep that your best efforts as a 
sleuth would prove futile. Turn your attention, then, 
from the past to the present. Begin today an explora- 


o- 


Bearings .. The Heart of Roller Conveyer—Every wise buyer 
of roller conveyer looks first to the bearings, for here is the vital 
part on which successful operation depends. 
Pictured is a cutaway of the Mathews 56B 
Bearing, a section of the roller,and its axle. 
Designed for extremely heavy y duty service, 
this unit has a continuous load rating of 
2000 pounds per roller. Bearings, detach- 
able, are made up of a single row of thir- 
teen % inch diameter balls, hardened inner 


cone and outer rings, all assembled in a 





tion that will give you a true insight of what price is 
being paid for transportation within your plant. Study 
current costs, and, if they prove abnormal, consider a 
Mathews Conveyer System as a means of reducing 
them, as well as for providing greater speed in produc- 
tion. Engineered to fit your particular handling work 
and constructed to withstand whatever conditions may 
exist in your plant,a Mathews Conveyer System assures 
the savings of handling dollars over a period of many, 
many years. Write for the interesting Mathews catalog. 
- 
heavy pressed steel retaining jacket. One of the exclusive features 
is the patented Mathews Gearlock Cone and Axle. Teeth on the in- 
side of the cone mesh with knurling on the 
axle, thus forming a positive lock to pre- 
vent the cone from turning on the axle. 
Other features, such as the keylock axle, 
the steel and felt washer labyrinth seal, 
grease gun and grease packing methods are 
described in the new booklet “New and 
Improved Features in Mathews Gravity 


Roller Conveyer.” Write fora copy today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER SYSTEMS 


Mathews Conveyer Company, 142 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. . 


-.+ Cleveland ... Dallas... Denver... Detroit... 


Philadelphia ... Pittsburgh St. Louis . . . San Francisco 
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walnut with large wide boards and 
the dining room usually was paneled. 
Slate brought from Pennsylvania 
sometimes was used for roofing and 
sometimes clapboards. A spacious 
warming house stood in the rear for 
storage and a well, with a sweep, 
stood in the front yard. The hous- 
ing of the wood chopper was a low 
stock shed searcely high enough in 
which to stand erect. Sometimes 
men came from nearby counties to 
chop wood after their crops had been 
laid by. They chopped wood by day- 
light and racked it by moonlight. 
This was the most laborious task of 
the iron industry. 


Earnings Restricted 


The man who took up the wood 
after it was corded was known as an 
under manager and he gave out the 
plots of ground over which the men 
were to chop. The furnace workers 


always were docked whether they 
dug ore or chopped wood. If they 
stacked the wood too loosely they 


were docked, or if the wood was in 
too large pieces, they were docked. 
If the ore was thin, they were 
docked, or if it was wet, they were 
docked. There was always some way 
in which to cut from their earnings. 
Ricks like cooperage wagons were 
used to haul charcoal, and were 
pulled by oxen from the charcoal 
beds to the furnace. The charcoal 
frequently would fire upon its jour- 
ney from the pits and a bucket was 
earried that water might be taken 
from water holes to quench any such 
premature fire. 

Carts were used to haul the ore 
and sometimes a long journey from 
the furnace up the haul road was 
necessary. Women as well as men 
dug ore. When they were not hunt- 
ing ore, they were digging ore, and 
when they were not digging ore, they 
were hunting ore. Ore seemed to 
be their entire life as well as the life 
of the furnace. 

The nomenclature of the early 
blast furnace is interesting. The 
ore, 85 to 92 per cent nonmetallic, 
was burned before it was put into 
the furnace, being covered with braze 
which is fine charcoal and brans 


which is the uncharred part of the 
wood in the charcoal pit. It was set 
upon logs. The men who placed 


this ore in long kilns were called ore 
setters; it usually took some weeks 
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“Amanda, A. D. 
1829,” is the in- 
scription chiseled 
in the native 
stone wall which 
enclosed the stock 
bank of this stack 
in Greenup coun- 
ty, Ky. 


to burn the ore. If the ore fused in 
the process of burning, it was said 
to loop; if it fired too much at one 
point a mixture of charcoal dust and 
dirt, called green dust, was thrown 
over it. The word bosh meant to 
daub up, as one would daub the leak 
in a chimney; it also meant the 
larger part of the interior of the 
furnace; and, the large wooden 
trough made by hollowing “out a 
log in which the mud was kept for 
daubing up purposes. ‘‘Gone to pot” 
was an expression used when the 
iron was poor; which quality was 
used for casting purposes, the better 
quality being used for commercial 
pig iron. The top of the furnace 





Remains of the Buffalo stack, Greenup 

county, Ky., which was built in 1855 

and produced 3000 net tons of charcoal 
iron annually 


was called the bell; the casting house 
the, pot house; and the air cylinder, 
the blowing tub. The chunk of ma- 
terial left at the bottom of the fur- 
nace was called a soogan. <A mix- 
ture of spherules of iron and slag 
was called bull dog. 


Believed in Omen 


Superstition entered into the mak- 
ing of iron in the early days. Salt 
peter from the caves in the rocks was 
added to the charge of the furnace 
as well as sand and salt. The time 
of lighting the furnace had some 
superstitious meaning. No doubt the 
addition of sand and salt helped to 
glaze the inside of the furnace. The 
size of the hearth regulated the time 
of casting; when the hearth was 
small the furnace was cast every six 
hours, but as the hearth burnt out, 


the casting time was moved up to 


every eight hours and then to every 
12. : 

Some of these early furnaces are 
in a good state of preservation, 
Mount Savage stack looks as if ghe 
had been blown out yesterday anq 
the inside is as slick as a chur; 
Boone furnace is relined and the 
hearth is set ready for the bosh; 
the masonry looks like it had beep 
turned in a potters wheel instead of 
being built piece by piece. Laure] 
furnace is cut from a solid stone; the 
base about 30 feet square at the bot- 
tom and about 12 or 14 feet high 
is one large monolith that is holloweq 
out in the center to receive the 
hearth and part of the bosh. This 
huge stone was not left rough but 
was cut smooth and craneled, the 
corners being chased out with a 
chisel like a ribbon running down 
either side of each corner. Over the 
capstone are cut these words “Laurel, 
Built ————” the rest of the inscrip- 
tion the weather has_ destroyed, 
Huge piles of stone and rock in 
shapeless form are all that now re- 
main of Amanda. 


Few Landmarks Remain 


The modern builder has taken the 
sides of old Bellefonte for founda- 
tion and chimney pieces. A slag pile 
alone marks the of Clinton. 
Sandy has fallen down. A red- 
scarred hillside is all that remains 
of Star; while Buena Vista leaves 
behind a mere fragment of its former 
self. Steam, Pennsylvania, Hunney- 
well and Hopewell still retain their 
general outline as good today as ever, 
but the inner lining has dropped 
from the wear of elements and fills 
up the bottom closing the three vents 
for air, iron and cinder with cairns of 
Kenton, Hampshire, Buffalo, 
Enterprise, and Raccoon look like 
ivy manteled towers and being closer 
to thoroughfares often are visited. 
One furnace alone left no sear of slag 
pile. They flushed into the river and 
as the slag was checked into tiny bits 
or blown up in foam the slag made 
its way down the river to oblivion. 

Metal made in these crude but sim- 
ple furnaces varied from 1 to 25 tons 
a day. Charlotte at Iron Hill was 
the first to use an iron jacket. It 
was built along the line of the pres 
ent-day furnace and was lined with 
ganister and firebrick impregnated 
with charcoal. Steam was the mo- 
tive power. The stack made 25 tons 
in 24 hours. Part of the jacket was 
made of cast iron bolted together and 
cast at one of the adjoining furnaces. 


site 


rocks. 


Many segments were required for 
this stack which in recent years was 
torn down and the iron recovered. 


People followed the business of haul- 
ing the soogan from these furnaces 
after they were blasted apart and 
melted in the modern blast furnace. 

Many experiments were tried in 
old charcoal furnaces using stone 
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coal but not with much = success. 
Princess furnace operated with stone 
coal, was the first to be built for this 
purpose in Eastern Kentucky. Later 
when the stack was moved to Low 
Moor, Va. the slag was reworked. 
Several foundrymen lost their jobs 
because they could not make iron 
with stone coal in the old-type char- 
coal furnace. Most of these furnaces 
J 


used cold blast and operated on 3 to 
4 pounds pressure. However, the last 


to blow out—Bellefonte—was convert- 
ed into a hot blast furnace in its 
later years. The stack was built in 
1826 and made its last iron in ‘93. 
It was believed by these early iron- 
masters that stone coal would mark 
the ore, that is, it would have a sort 
of prenatal influence and for this rea- 
son stone coal was not used for burn- 
ing the ore. All iron was graded by 
fracture and it was described as 
open, opener, openest. 


Curve Indicates Specifications for 


Acceptable Arc Welding Steel 


OROSITY of weld or deposited 

material has constituted a baf- 

fling problem in the application 
of electric arc welding. What causes 
one weld to be solid and dense and 
the next to be porous? Variability in 
the steel itself is believed to be the 
answer. 

As a result of extensive research 
on this subject, Wilmer FE. Stine, 
research laboratories, Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, reached conclu- 
sions enabling him to develop a 
graphic formula, known as the Lin- 
coln-Stine equilibrium curve, by 
which it is claimed that exact speci- 
fications for steels of good weldabil- 
ity can be determined. 

Difficulties encountered in produc- 
ing sound welds in various grades of 
steel heretofore were thought to be 
due to the electrodes and process 
employed, but the investigator be- 
lieved the difficulty lay within the 
steel. To prove this contention, re- 
search beyond the usual analysis of 
steels was necessary. Data were 
collected from steel producers as to 
exact conditions and methods under 
which the steel samples to be tested 
were made. With this information, 
thousands of samples were welded, 
tested and analyzed, the results 
forming the basis for the curve. 


Formula Indicates Analyses 


How to determine the correct pro- 
portions of the elements in the steel 
for best welding is said to be a sim- 
ple matter when using the accom- 
panying graphic formula. For ex- 
ample, if steel having 0.20 per cent 
carbon is required, the curve shows 
that the silicon content should be 
approximately 0.021 per cent and 
manganese 0.40 per cent. 

If the steel has been deoxidized in 
manufacture by addition of alumi- 
num, the amount of this element 
present should not be more than 
0.002 per cent. The aluminum con- 
tent should be avoided or kept low 
because aluminum content is diffi- 
cult to determine by analysis, and 
the presence of aluminum oxide is 
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objectionable because of its high 
melting temperature which lies be- 
tween the maximum steelmaking 
temperatures and maximum = are 
welding temperatures. 

In are welding steels, produced ac- 
cording to the equilibrium curve, 
there is said to be no chemical re- 
action when the temperature of the 
metal falls to the point only slightly 
above the temperature at which steel 
solidifies. It is only when such chem- 
ical equilibrium is obtained that 
minimum porosity of weld metal is 
assured, which in turn, means 
denser, stronger, tougher welds. 


In conducting the research, the 
investigator also felt that in steels 
not having the proper proportions of 
elements for good welding, chemical 
equilibrium at the proper tempera- 
ture might be brought about by the 
use of a corrective flux or autogen- 
izer fused into the stéel during the 
welding process and during the re- 
search developed fluxes or autogen- 
izers for this purpose. Thus, when 
it is found that the composition of 
the steel on hand does not meet the 
requirements indicated by the 


graphie formula, the steel can many 
times be satisfactorily welded when 
such balancing flux or autogenizer 
is applied. 


Issues Booklet on Sheet 
Metal Tolerances 


Commercial practice of American 
manufacturers with regard to stock 
thicknesses or weights of sheets and 
plates of common metals and alloys 
is discussed in a 32-page booklet, 
No. 391, recently issued by the bu- 
reau of standards, Washington. The 
information and data pertain to the 
specific applications of customary 
gages to various metals and alloys 
and include gages or stock lists for 
sheet and metal widely used in 
Europe, particularly England, France 
and Germany, and in Japan. Manu- 
facturing tolerances adopted by 
American technical societies, manu- 
facturers’ associations, and stand- 
ardizing bodies, or used by leading 
manufacturers are accompanied by 
37 tables. 


Belgian Fills Vacancy 


The Hoover Foundation for the De- 
velopment of the University of Lou- 
vain has appointed Paul Van Zeeland, 
professor of economics, University of 
Louvain, to the American Engineers 
Memorial committee which has charge 
of the carillon of 48 bells presented in 
honor of the American engineers who 
died in service during the World war, 
according to word received by the En- 
gineering Foundation. 

Professor Van Zeeland succeeds the 
late Baron Julien Liebaert, formerly 
minister of state of Belgium and presi- 
dent of the Hoover foundation, who 
died in 1930. 

Artisans of France, England and 
America fashioned the huge clock and 
earillon, formally presented in 1928, 
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Curve for determining 
analysis of steels best 
adapted for arc weld- 
ing. For example, the 
proper analysis for an 
0.18 per cent carbon 
steel is shown to be 
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Detailed description of this system of overhead load handling and mal) 
typical applications are contained in Shepard’s “Aerial Railway of Indust’ 
‘Bulletin. Write for a Copy. 
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utomatic Control of Open 


earths Wins 


ONSIDERABLE attention is be- 

ing given to mechanical draft 

and combustion air supply in 

open-hearth furnace practice. 
For a 125-ton furnace with mechani- 
cal draft a 10 per cent fuel saving 
has been reported, the tons per hour 
remaining unchanged. 

These statements were included in 
the report of the committee on fur- 
nace design and construction which 
was presented at the thirteenth semi- 
annual meeting of the open-hearth 
committee of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, held in Chicago, May 13 and 
14. Despite slack conditions in the 
steel industry, attendance surpassed 
all previous records, more than 160 
being present at the opening session. 

A new silica brick developed in 
this country, the chairman stated, is 
giving satisfactory service and an 
open-hearth furnace roof built with 
this brick has shown approximately 
25 per cent better service. A new 
European refractory recently intro- 
duced in this country, composed of 
95 to 98 per cent magnesia, has 
proved satisfactory. Clay-bond silica 
brick has given contradictory results. 
Tests with various refractory ce- 
ments for lining water-cooled doors 
in monolithic structures have given 
both good and bad results. Roof 
construction tends towards the use 
of heavier brick, the sprung roof be- 
ing universally used. The suspend- 
ed-arch roof has proved impractical. 
Another installation of the flat-arch 
roof has been made but, the chair- 
man reported, no information of its 
performance yet is available. 


How Changeover Is Effected 


At prevailing prices, the chairman 
reported, fuel oil becomes attractive 
for open-hearth purposes. Where it 
is desirable to adapt a producer-gas 
furnace to oil firing, an efficient fur- 
nace may be constructed by merely 
changing the design above the floor 
level, still retaining the double slag 
pocket and three uptake features. 
The idea consists in removing the 
Sas ports and throwing an arch 
across the top of the gas uptake. The 
arch serves as a floor or base on 
which a small port, with a water- 
cooled nose, is constructed to house 
the burner. Openings are made in 
the division wall, between the gas 
and air uptakes, of sufficient size to 
provide for the necessary heat dis- 
tribution to all slag pockets and re- 
generators. The roof knuckle is 
raised to a point only 645 inches be- 
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Approval 


low the roof; no change is made in 
the end roof over the ports and up- 
takes. 

Use of natural gas as an open- 
hearth fuel, according to the report, 
is becoming more extensive, with 
considerable experimental work be- 
ing done. A furnace is reported 
making 120-ton heats in less than 
11 hours on cold metal practice with 
a fuel consumption slightly over 
4,000,000 B.t.u. per ton. The nat- 
ural gas is admitted through side 
burners at approximately 1 pound 
pressure and develops a low veloc- 
ity flame with rather high luminos- 
ity. Another natural gas-fired fur- 
nace is making 10 tons per hour 
consuming 4,000,000 B.t.u. While 
these particular instances are above 
the average, they demonstrate the 
possibilities of natural gas as an 
open-hearth furnace fuel. 


Other Subjects Discussed 


The report concluded with com- 
ments on improved furnace equip- 
ment, such as ports, tightly-closing 
doors and peep-hole covers, frames 
which eliminate the brick arch above 
the door opening, and improved 
damper type valves and valve hoods. 

In speaking on the automatic con- 
trol of open-hearth furnaces, Prof. 
W. Trinks, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, mentioned 
that a pusher fan is required for de- 
livering air to the furnace. He 
warned, however, that the use of a 
pusher fan as a device to stimulate 
production of a furnace may lead to 
difficulty, and cited cases where 
abuse of the pusher fan has resulted 
in a short time, in filling up the 
checkers solidly. 

The discussion indicated automatic 
furnace control has won the approval 
of open-hearth superintendents. 
Cases were cited where installations 
of this character have effected sav- 
ings of 25 to 30 cents per ton of in- 
gots. It also developed that pur- 
chases of control installations usual- 
ly are made on a one-year amortiza- 
tion basis. Stress was placed on the 
need for absolutely tight furnaces to 
enjoy full benefits of automatic con- 
trol apparatus. 

Unless air leaks are eliminated, or 
reduced to a minimum, there is need 
for continuous adjustment of the air- 
fuel ratio. One speaker contended 
that the principal value of automatic 
control is that it forced the elimina- 
tion of air leaks. In this discussion, 
the custom of Belgian and French 
steelmakers, of covering their fur- 


naces, top and bottom, with steel 
plates, was recommended as worthy 
of more extensive emulation in this 
country. Another speaker declared 
that a furnace equipped with auto- 
matie control had not given any im- 
proved results until after the furnace 
had been insulated and covered with 
steel plates. 

‘Experimental work of the United 
States bureau of mines on open- 
hearth metallurgy has been concen- 
trated for the last six months on the 
production of high-carbon steel of 
forging grade,” said Dr. C. H. Herty 
Jr. ‘‘The work has centered on the 
treatment of this steel with the man- 
ganese silicon alloy developed at the 
bureau in the program of work on 
the physical chemistry of steelmak- 
ing. The alloy used in open-hearth 
work is a silicospiegel containing 
20 per cent manganese and 4 per 
cent silicon. This alloy is added to 
the bath at a predetermined carbon 
concentration, the amount added be- 
ing about 60 pounds per ton. About 
10 minutes after the addition suffi- 
cient ferromanganese is added to 
meet the required specifications and 
about 5 minutes later the heat is 
tapped. This practice insures a 
bath low in iron oxide and at the 
same time free from silicate inclu- 
sions. Ferrosilicon is added in the 
ladle and the heat held as long as 
possible over the molds. It has 
been found that this practice results 
in a steel which is relatively free 
from internal seams, and, if the 
steel is properly heated, in low chip- 
ping costs. It has been found advis- 
able to heat this steel hotter than 
usual because it is denser. 


Slags Melt Lower 


“Another investigation of consid- 
erable importance is the determina- 
tion of melting points of slags com- 
posed of manganese oxide, silica and 
alumina. Certain slags containing 
these three oxides melt at 800 to 
850 degrees Cent., about 300 degrees 
lower than any slags which have 
hitherto been investigated. This 
work furnishes the foundation for 
deoxidizing alloys composed of man- 
ganese, silicon and aluminum.’’ 

Merits of the nonluminous flame 
in the open-hearth furnace, as com- 
pared with the luminous flame, were 
given much attention. The only 
merit of luminous flames, it was stat- 
ed, is that the furnace operators can 
see them. Luminosity, it was point- 
ed out, means incomplete combus- 
tion and a lower temperature; a 
luminous flame also was held to be 
harder on _ the_ brickwork. One 
speaker, in citing his experience re- 
ported that the nonluminous flame 
goes with the best practice. Vith 
this type flame, he said, it is a mat- 
ter of having hot air, the correct air- 
fuel ratio, and a furnace design 
which will permit high turbulence in 
the combustion stream with a proper 
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dissipation of this turbulence in the 
hearth itself. 

Interest was expressed in connec- 
tion with recent experience with 
2 and 3-pass checkers. Some fail- 
ures were reported, but there aiso 
have been some entirely successful 
installations. One furnace equipped 
with 2-pass checkers made 738 heats. 
The reason for closing the furnace 
down at the end of this campaign 
was that the checkers became 
clogged, and the temperature was 
not sufficient to burn the particles 
that were carried over. It was 
thought that in this case, a checker 


temperature of 2000 to 2200 de- 
grees, with a short flame, would 


have resulted in a run of at least 
1000 heats, because the openings in 
the first pass had not burned out 
more than 50 per cent. 

This furnace was operated both 
on fuel oil and a mixture of blast- 
furnace and coke-oven gas. The 
checker openings were 6% x 6% 
inches. Three-pass checker furnaces 
apparently have not yet established 
themselves fully. One installation 
was mentioned, with checker open- 
ings of 64, 36 and 21 inches, respec- 
tively, which made 162 heats. The 
discussion showed that 2-pass check- 
er arrangements resulted in reduc- 
ing efficiency of waste-heat boilers, 
while in one 3-pass installation not 
enough heat remained in the prod- 
ucts of combustion to operate the 
waste-heat boiler. Opinion however, 
was expressed that the efficiency of 
waste-heat boilers is decidedly sec- 
dary to conservation of heat in the 
open-hearth furnace. 


Checkers Cleaned in Operation 


Various methods of cleaning 
checkers were discussed. One plant, 
with furnaces operated on producer 
gas, cleans the checkers while they 
are in operation. A sand blast is di- 
rected into the checkers by a short 
length of *%-inch steel pipe, and the 
sand, not more than 4 or 5 pounds, 
is scraped out of a manhole open- 
ing. One operator reported burning 
tar, getting runs of 500 to 700 heats; 
by using a short flame, there is no 
marked deposition in the checkers 
This operator said his method of 
cleaning was to blow out the check- 
ers with compressed air, large man- 
holes being provided for cleaning out 
the bottom checkers. 

These methods were held as much 
better than cleaning checkers by re- 
moving brick, because this interferes 
with operation and results in brick 
breakage. Maintenance of a tem- 
perature of about 2100 degrees in 
the checkers keeps the need for 
cleaning to minimum. Stress was 
laid on the inadvisability of pushing 
furnaces too hard. 

Discussion of furnace insulation 
was introduced by S. M. Jenkins, 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 
Laneaster, Pa., which was along the 
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Employs Pressed Steel 
for Stock Doors 


NDUSTRIAL doors designed for in- 
dustrial buildings are being intro- 
duced by the Campbell Industrial Win- 
dow Co., New York. Tubular stiles 
4% inches wide and rails are com- 








bined with pressed steel moldings and 


muntins. The moldings, muntins and 
steel panel below are placed in the 
center of the stiles and rails, the door 
presenting neat, finished appearance. 
Heavy channel reinforcements are 
placed in all corners of the door to 
give rigidity and provide for door 
checks. The frame can be_ shipped 
knocked down, assembled on the job 
and used for either right or left hand 
swing doors. 








lines of an article by this author in 
STeEL of April 16. Discussion showed 
that insulated checkers in one fur- 
nace saved 10 gallons of fuel oil per 
ton of ingots, and an insulated roof 
lasted two and a half times longer 
than an uninsulated roof. Another 
furnace had a saving of 4 to 5 gal- 
lons of fuel oil per ton of ingots. 
The roof of one furnace, after run- 


ning 120 heats, was insulated and 
then ran a total of 456 heats; this 


roof was insulated to a depth of 2% 
to 3% inches, ribs and all. 

It was pointed out that with in- 
sulated roofs, care must be exercised 
to prevent burned spots in the re- 
fractory material in the roofs. Dis- 
cussion on insulation revealed a 
tendency toward thinner furnace 
walls, as investigations with ther- 
mocouples showed that temperature 
changes occur in the walls only to 


a depth of 4% inches, remaining 
practically uniform from that point 
to the outside of the walls. 

Dry valves were reported out of 
the experimental stage. Valves of 
this type have been in operation for 
four years. Such installations jp. 
clude dampers made of heat and eor- 
rosion-resistant alloy steel, seated 
against both water-cooled and alloy 
seats. Some of these dampers are 
built sectionally, of tongue and 
groove construction, in order to al- 
low for expansion and contraction. 

Questions by the chairman, L, F, 
Reinartz, works manager, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0,, 
failed to reveal that any of the open- 
hearth furnace superintendents using 
oil as fuel notice any increase in iron 
oxides. The tendency is toward the 
use of heavier oil, due to the fact 
that such oils are lower in price than 
light oils. One operator now is using 
28 to 30 Baume heavy oil, saving 
about 40 cents per ton of ingots com- 
pared with costs on 18 to 22 Baume 
oil. Despite the greater B.t.u. value 
of the heavy oil, consumption is 0.4 
to 0.6 gallon more per ton of in- 
gots than with the lighter oil. 


Meter Trouble Reported 


Asked about their use of pig iron 
when going to oil from gas, some 
operators reported consuming slight- 
ly more pig iron and others slight- 


ly less. Some thought oil might in- 
crease oxidation loss by careless 
practice, the reason being that oil 
readily develops great heat, and 


there may be considerable excess air 
present without the furnace opera- 
tor knowing about it. Trouble with 
orifice-ty pe was reported in 
connection use of oil. One 
speaker said that with this type of 
meter it is essential to determine 
how the meter acts under operating 
conditions, since the meter is apt to 
show variations of more than 10 per 
cent. 

Prevailing opinion was that 1.75 
to 2 per cent manganese content in 
pig iron was beneficial in the manu- 
facture of mild steel for deep draw- 
ing purposes. It also was generally 
believed that steel made from hot 
metal has slightly more uniformity 
than when made from cold metal. 
Discussion of the solubility of gases 
in steel revealed nothing so much as 
a need for research in this field. 

Two addresses on safety work in 


meters 
with the 


steel plants showed great progress 
in reducing accidents. In one plant, 
so far this year, minor accidents 


have been 59 per cent lower than in 
the same portion of last year, while 
lost-time accidents have been 29 per 
cent lower. It was stated that to 
make safety work effective, full co- 
operation of the management is 
needed. At the plant reporting the 
above figures, penalties, such as lay- 
offs, are employed in forcing the 
employes to observe safety rules. 
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LEXIBILITY of the electric fur- 

nace in making various mixtures 

of gray iron was pointed out as 

a marked advantage by J. H. 
Vogel, assistant superintendent, the 
York Ice Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
who, in co-operation with J. C. Ben- 
nett, metallurgist of the same com- 
pany, presented a paper on the melt- 
ing of malleable and special gray 
iron castings in an indirect are fur- 
nace of the 1-ton rocking type, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s association in Chica- 
go, May 4-7. 

Illustrating this flexibility factor 
Mr. Vogel mentioned that his com- 
pany during a day’s run had poured 
ordinary gray iron for small pres- 
sure castings, low-carbon gray iron 
with 2 per cent nickel for manifolds, 
high-phosphorus iron for _ piston 
rings, and malleable iron for large 
connecting rods. A summary of the 
costs involved showed: Power, $7.93 
per ton of iron poured; refractories, 
$2.55; electrodes, $1.82 ; labor, 
$1.40; and interest, depreciation and 
repairs, 2, making a total of 
$15.70, with refractories offering the 
best opportunity for further reduc- 
tion in costs. The normal gray iron 
charge was shown to be 60 per cent 
borings and 40 per cent of the com- 
pany’s own scrap. 


Improved Quality Sought 


Production of iron cylinders and 
cylinder head castings in a 3-ton-per- 
hour electric furnace in an effort to 
obtain a consistently better grade of 
iron than was possible by cupola 
melting alone was described by H. E. 
Bromer, metallurgist, Standard 
Foundry Co., Racine, Wis. He point- 
ed out that during periods of slack 
demand melting from cold stock in 
the electric furnace proved economi- 
cal and emphasized the close control 
of chemical analyses and _ physical 
properties possible through the elec- 
tric furnace method, particularly 
with respect to strengths and hard- 
ness. 

Regulation of atmospheric mois- 
ture and the effect of excessive oxy- 
gen on the chilling of cast iron when 
pouring into light castings was the 
subject of the paper by N. A. Moore, 
metallurgist, the Piston Ring Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. He described the 
installation of a refrigerator system 
for the control of moisture in the 
blast resulting from seasonal condi- 
tions. The effect of excessive mois- 
ture in the cupola blast, and its rela- 
tion to the oxygen content of the 


iron was developed. He also stat- 
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ed that apparently the fluidity of 
cast iron is affected by the oxygen 
content. 

Evidence seems to point to the 
fact that phosphorus’ strengthens 
gray iron in its resistance to heat 
and thus delays the “‘growth’’; also 
that phosphorus increases the resist- 
ance of the gray iron to acid attack 
to an important extent. These points 
were made in the Belgian exchange 
paper of the Belgian Foundry Tech- 
nical association, by J. Dessent and 
M. M. Kagan, Liege, Belgium, and 
read by J. T. MacKenzie, American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Regarded as an important con- 
tribution to the study of phosphorus 
in general gray iron practice, this 
Belgian work pointed out that the 
phosphide as it commonly occurs in 
gray iron is the ternary eutectic 
rather than a binary eutectic as has 
been generally supposed. Further 
it was stated that a low percentage 
of phosphorus with low silicon as- 
sists in the formation of graphite to 
a decidedly feeble extent, but that 
higher percentages are practically 
without effect. 

The exchange paper of the French 
Foundry Technical association, writ- 
ten by Maj. Pierre Nicalou, Paris, 
and presented by R. F. Harrington, 
Hunt Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston, dis- 
cussed various methods for testing 
cast iron. Three tests were favored 


—the static bend test, shear test and 

hardness test. In discussion of this 
contribution, John Shaw, Southsea, 
England, presented the British view- 
point in favoring methods different 
from those in use in either France 
or this country. He claimed that 
the shear test does not give a true 
indication of the strength of the cast- 
ing. 

Grain size and moisture content of 
molding sand are the main factors 
which influence the surface quality 
of a casting, according to results of 
a research undertaken by W. G. 
Reichert and D. Wooley, metallurgi- 
cal engineers, Singer Mfg. Co., 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


Metallography Is Topic 


A treatise on the microscopic ex- 
amination of metals for the practi- 
cal study in the gray iron foundry, 
and for the younger metallurgist 
was presented by R. M. Allen, con- 
sulting metallurgist, Bloomfield, 
N. J., who termed his paper a prac- 
tical handbook for general service. 
General instructions on the use of 
the microscope, preparation of speci- 
mens, use of etchants, etc., were de- 
scribed. 

Melting practice, cupola operation, 
methods for the preparation of vari- 
ous types of high test gray iron, 
tuyere design, coke, fluxes, scrap, 
briquetting, refractories and me- 
chanical charging of cupolas were 
illustrative of the wide range of sub- 
jects discussed in the three shop op- 
eration courses conducted for gray 
iron foundrymen. Operating details 
and pertinent information on mod- 
ern foundry technique were fur- 
nished by a large group of engineers 
actively engaged in some particular 
phase of gray iron foundry opera- 
tion. 


Seek Standard Cost Methods for All 
Branches of Foundry Industry 


CTIVITIES of the cost committee 
A of the American Foundrymen’s 
association were reviewed at a cost 
session of the annual meeting of the 
association. It was pointed out that 
in co-operation with the Malleable 
Iron Research institute and the Gray 
Iron institute, cost have 
been prepared for the malleable and 
gray iron branches of the industry. 
At present the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America is working on a 
standard cost method, and the cost 
committee is reviewing this report, 
planning to make such recommenda- 
tions as will keep the fundamentals 
the same for all the industry. 

Recently the committee has been 
considering a definite method for es- 


systems 


timating costs. Several subcommit- 
tees have been appointed to consider 
two phases of this work. The re- 
port of the subcommittee to formu- 
late data which should be supplied 
when estimates are requested was 
presented by Robert E. Belt, Mal- 
leable Iron Research institute, chair- 
man. This report states that in- 
quiries from buyers of castings 
should contain information regard- 
ing the following: 

Metal specifications; sample cast- 
ing or detailed drawing, actual or 
estimated weight of casting on draw- 
ing; number of pieces ordered of each 
pattern with delivery dates and sched- 
ules; description of available pattern 
equipment and its condition, indicat- 


or 
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ing type of pattern, materials from 
which the pattern is to be construct- 
ed, and kind and type of core boxes; 
is the foundry to make the pattern 
or will it have an opportunity of sug- 
gesting how it should be made; im- 
portant dimensions, dimension toler- 
ances and machined surfaces and 
amount of finish to be allowed; 
special requirements; description of 
service or use of casting, whether 
pound price or piece price is desired 
and f.o.b.; special crating, marking 
or packing. 


Other Data Helpful 


In addition, for gray iron castings, 
information should be given regard- 
ing special treatment, such as sand- 


blasting, pickling, annealing, heat 
treating, normalizing, japanning, 
painting, enameling, polishing, ete. 


For malleable castings it should be 
stated if castings are to receive any 
special finish and if they are to re- 
ceive any special operations. Infor- 
mation on nonferrous castings should 
include physical and chemical speci- 
fications, determination of royalties 
to be paid by the foundry and 
whether the castings are to be treat- 
ed, machined or receive special treat- 
ment for plating, ete. 

The cost committee was instructed 
to consider the report with the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
agents. Comments made by several 
men who have devoted considerable 
work to cost work indicated that the 
report of the committee is exception- 
ally complete and covers the ground 
earefully. 

The report of the subcommittee on 
methods of determining molding 


costs was presented by W. J. Grede, 
Liberty Foundry Co., Wauwatosa, 
Wis., chairman. A _ questionnaire 
was sent to a number of foundries 
in the four branches of the indus- 
try, and replies indicated that 66 per 
cent of those giving the desired in- 
formation have no system, but de- 
pend entirely upon guess. The com- 
mittee presented two plans, neither 
of which necessarily is recommended 
by the committee. 

The first plan was covered in a 
paper “The Point System for De- 
termining Molding Piece Rates’ by 
W. J. MacNeil, superintendent, Fed- 
eral Malleable Co., Milwaukee. This 
system consists of determining items 
involved in making molds, assigning 
relative values to each item and then 
setting the rates for individual pat- 
terns according to the points in- 
volved. It was pointed out that this 
system is of considerable value when 
the salesman is called upon to make 
an estimate of the selling price of a 
casting in the customer’s office. 

The second system was covered in 
a paper ‘‘Report on Foundry Price 
Setting System at the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.,’’ 
which was prepared by Leroy M. 
Sherwin, foundry and pattern shop 
superintendent of that company. This 
system was built up from a large 
number of time studies taken in that 
foundry. It is made up of constants 
and variables. The constants are 
made in the form of a curve sheet or 
set of figures which takes cares of 
all operations which are common to 
all jobs made on certain squeezer 
machines, molding machines, bench 
or floor work. 


Remedies Suggested for Surface Checks 


Appearing on Malleable Castings 


UESTIONS were raised as to the 
Q cause of surface checks which 
appear periodically on test bars, in the 
course of discussion at a roundtable 
luncheon of malleable foundrymen, 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s association. 
Opinion indicated that the checks were 
cold shuts, and several instances were 
cited in which the difficulty was over- 
come by tilting the mold about 1 or 
1% inches from the horizontal, and 
pouring at the lower end. 

Information was asked on the causes 
of checks in castings which previously 
had been made satisfactorily. It was 
suggested that these checks might be 
due to variations in rates of expansion 
and contraction of different irons, and 
in the different sections of the casting. 
For example, it was mentioned that 
where a thin section adjoined a heavier 
one, the thin section may be expanding 
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while the heavy is contracting, which 
naturally gives rise to stresses. 

Another suggestion presented 
that the checks might be caused by 
maintaining too high a dry bond 
strength in the sand. The sand would 
not give freely, and would cause a 
check. By decreasing dry bond 
strength the trouble would be elimi- 
nated. No set rule can be given to 
determine to what extent the dry bond 
strength should be decreased, and it 
was recommended that a cut and try 
method be applied until the checking 
was stopped. 


was 


High-Temperature Effects Noted 


In discussing the effect of high pour- 
ing temperature on shrinkage the gen- 
eral opinion of the malleable foundry- 
men seemed to be that it caused in- 
creased shrinkage and promoted crack- 
ing. However, one speaker pointed out 


that his foundry obtains metal at the 
spout ranging from 2890 to 2920 de 
grees Fahr, as determined by an Op 
tical pyrometer, and less shrinkage wag 
observed in the metal. A duplex pree. 
ess employing a cupola and an electri¢ 
furnace with metal containing between 
2.60 and 2.80 per cent carbon was be. 
ing used. 

Inquiry was made on methods of 
reducing or eliminating scaling jy 
muffle-type annealing furnaces, and 
whether packing the castings would be 
of any value. One foundryman stated 
that when his muffle furnace was be 
ing operated at about half its capacity 
that scaling had been encountered, 
Different coals and cokes were tried, 
and the best results were obtained with 
a finely ground petroleum coke. A 
question was asked whether it was 
feasible to apply a magnetic test to 
determine whether or not small mal- 
leable castings are annealed properly. 
It was stated that experiments had 
shown that unless the length of the 
casting was considerably greater than 
its diameter, magnetic tests were of 
little value. 

New Refractory Tolerances 


New tolerances for fireclay refrac- 
tories for malleable furnaces were rec- 
ommended by a committee on refrac- 
follows: Standard length, 
plus or minus 1/16-inch; standard 
width, plus or minus 1/16-inch; and 
standard thickness, minus 3 /64-inch. 

Melting practice came in for major 
discussion at one of the shop operation 
coures on malleable iron, the first of 
their kind to be held. Methods of 
caleulating furnace charges were ex- 
plained by J. B. Deisher, Columbia 
Malleable Castings Corp., Columbia, 
Pa. He stated that the regions of 
greatest heat in a melting furnace are 
one-third the distance from the stack 
end, and one-third the distance from 
the firing end. The central region be- 
tween the two points mentioned ob- 
tains less heat and consequently 
charges should be disposed in such a 
manner as to obtain the most rapid 
and even melting. 

Discussing the duties of molding 
foremen, William M. Marr, superin- 
tendent of foundries, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, O., declared that the attri- 
butes of leadership include skill in the 
trade, honesty, ability to understand 
the problems of others, sound judg- 
ment and confidence. It is the duty 
of the foreman to see that proper and 
adequate instruction is given to new 
men and to see that the compensation 
for work is fair. 


tories, as 


New officers for the Cleveland chap- 
ter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating have been elected as fol- 
lows: Chairman, W. T. Donkin. 
metallurgist, Cleveland Wire Spring 
Co.; vice chairman, W. E. Benning: 
hoff, sales engineer, Cleveland Elec 
tric Illuminating Co.; and secretary 
treasurer, H. B. Pulsifer, metallurgist, 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co. 
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General view of the heat treating facilities with Rockwell hardness tester and a number of tool joints in the foreground. In 
the central background are the heat treating furnaces and quench tank 


Oil-Field Tools Must Have 


Precise Heat Treatment 


BY DUDLEY W. MOORE 
Editorial Representative, STEEL 


N FEW other lines of industrial 

equipment are hardness and 

toughness of steel more essential 

than in oil-field drilling tools. The 
difficult and strenuous nature of drill- 
ing in hard formations has made heat 
treating one of the most important 
operations in the manufacture of these 
tools. 

Hinderliter Tool Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
in one of the most modern tool manu- 
facturing plants in the Mid-continent 
field, follows a procedure of heat treat- 
ing which includes the three funda- 
mentals of manufacturing practice- 
the selection of the proper grade of 
steel; careful control of the anneal- 
ing process to produce strength and 
hardness; and the machining of the 
parts as final treatment to insure effi- 
ciency of the finished product. 

This company manufacturers sev- 
eral hundred different items of drill- 
ing equipment, of which rotary and 
standard cable tool joints and bits are 
in the majority. These items therefore 
will be discussed as representative of 
drilling tool materials in general, 
since the heat treating method in each 
case is identical. 

Carbon steel is employed widely in 
the manufacture of drilling tools, 
though some chrome-nickel alloy steel 
also is used. The carbon content of 
steels utilized ranges from about 0.15 
per cent in steel for drill stems to 
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0.80 per cent in steel for tool joints. 

Forging is the first step in the 
manufacturing process after preheat- 
ing of the parts at low temperature. 
The rough tools are heated and then 
straight forged under air hammers, 
from one to three heatings being ne- 
cessary. After the final heating the 
decarburized surface is removed from 
the parts by grinding, sandblasting 
and machining operations. At this 
stage the brinell reading of forgings 
is approximately 250, depending on 
the size of pieces and rate of cool- 
ing. 


Special Furnace Design 


The next step is the normalizing 
and annealing operation. When first 
put into the annealing furnace a tool 
joint of plain carbon steel is heated 
to a temperature of from 1600 to 
1700 degrees Fahr. Drawing temper- 
ature is about 1100 degrees Fahr., a 
low-temperature furnace being used. 
In the heat treatment of drilling jars 
a special furnace of the company’s 
own design and construction is em- 
ployed, this being similar to furnaces 
used for heat treating gun barrels. It 
is of a vertical type, cylindrical in 
shape, 4 feet in diameter and 12 feet 
deep. 

The tool parts receive a thorough 


normalizing after forging to remove 


strains incident to forging and rapid 





The normalizing produces a 
soft malleable condition which is 
readily machinable. The grains are 
refined partially and the structure is 
ready for the annealing treatment as 
a part of the heat treating method. 
This treatment causes the pearlite 
and sorbite to change to a structure 
suitable for machining and it is now 
ready for testing. 

Certain definite heat treating pro- 
cedures have been developed, the 
routine treatment for S. A. E. 1040 
steel drilling tools being as follows: 


cooling. 


Degrees 
Fahr. 
Normalizing temperature 1600-1700 
Heating for oil quench ........ 1475-1525 
Temper or draw heat .......... 900-1000 
Similar procedure for alloy steel, 
S. A. E. 3140 in particular, is as fol- 
lows: 


Degrees 
Fahr. 
Normalizing temperature 1625-1725 
Heating for oil quench ........ 1500-1550 
Temper or draw heat .......... 1000-1100 


After being heat treated every piece 
is tested for hardness on a 12-inch 
Rockwell-type hardness testing ma- 
chine. Different readings are required 
according to the purpose for which 
the tool is being manufactured. For 
drilling tools, the average reading 
ranges from 20 to 36 on the C scale. 

The parts are taken to machine shop 
by traveling crane and machined on 
engine lathes, being wholly or par- 
tially machined according to grade of 
steel used in their manufacture. It is 
the practice in this shop in case of 
carbon steel tool joints to machine the 
heavier end first, and the light or 
threaded end in a second operation, 
to minimize distortion. 

When machining is completed the 
parts are heated again and carried by 
crane to the oil bath tank and 
quenched to give maximum strength. 
The quenching tank, of the company’s 
own design, is 18 feet long, 6 feet 
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wide and 8 feet deep. It is surrounded 
by a trough filled with water to the 
depth of the tank and has 2 feet of 
water underneath, making it in real- 
ity a tank of oil inside a tank of 


water. 

In operation, hot oil is pumped 
through coils surrounded by water 
and the hot water is carried to a 
spray pond outside the building for 
cooling. The pieces to be quenched are 
placed inside hollow steel cylinders 
made of 8-inch pipe fitted inside a 
steel basket swung from a traveling 
hoist. When lowered into the oil in 
the quenching process the pieces pass 
through the cylinder containers to be 
completely immersed in oil. 

For quenching drilling bits two 
other tanks are provided, one 6 x 8 
feet and the other 8 x 8 feet, each 12 
feet deep, in which water is circulated 
in the same manner. Only oil is used 
here as a quenching medium. The 
sandblasting and final machining oper- 
ations follow. 

A completely equipped laboratory is 
maintained for checking analyses of 
steels and testing formulas for proper 
heat treatment of various grades of 
steel. Laboratory tests show that a 
piece of 0.80 per cent carbon steel 
after heat treatment has a brinell 
hardness of about 300 and the re- 
quired treatment for the shop is there- 
fore between brinell ranges of 280 and 
300. 


Standardization Seen as 
Unemployment Cure 


Approval of 46 new national indus- 
trial standards including many impor- 
tant projects in the field of mechani- 
cal, electrical, civil, mining and chem- 
ical engineering, is announced in the 
American Standards Year Book for 
1931 which has just been published by 
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SING the sand- 
blasting machine 
to smooth rough sur- 
faces of tool joints 
after heat treatment. 
Finished pieces are 
shown stacked at the 
right 
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the American Standards association. 
The yearbook proposes that industrial 
standardization on a nation-wide scale 
be used by business and industrial 


Corrosion-Resisting 


Chemical Industries 


HE thirteenth National Exposition 
Tor Chemical Industries held in 
New York, May 4-9, was larger in 
number of exhibitors than any of its 
predecessors and both attendance 
and sales interests were reported 
high. Four hundred and fifty man- 
ufacturers had exhibits and the num- 
ber of visitors averaged close to 15,- 
000 a day. Exhibits occupied three 
floors of the Grand Central Palace 
and included nearly all types of ma- 
chinery used in the chemical indus- 
try as well as alloys used in making 
this machinery and other materials 
used in various processes. 


Feature Combined Exhibit 


Of particular significance was the 
combined exhibit of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., American 
Steel & Wire Co., Carnegie Steel Co., 
Illinois Steel Co. and National Tube 
Co. This is the first time that sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corp. have joined hands under the 
the common banner of corrosion and 
heat-resistant steels. The exhibit 
included nearly all forms of rolled 
and drawn 18 and 8 steels. Instead 
of using a trade name for these 
steels, the designation USS 18-8, 
USS 18-12, USS 25-12, etc., is used 
by the Steel corporation. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., had an exhibit showing nearly 


leaders as one of the most important 
means of assuring continuous and jp 
many cases guaranteed employment. 

The book contains 102 pages and 
lists in complete form the many proj. 
ects adopted as standards, tentative 
standards, or under consideration by 
the association. 


British Foundrymen 
Plan Conference 


The twenty-eighth annual confer. 
ence of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen will be held in Birming. 
ham and Coventry, June 9-12. Head. 
quarters of the meeting will be in 
Birmingham, but sessions and social 
events will take place at Coventry. 

The conference will be opened 
Wednesday, June 10, by F. P. Wilson, 
president, Pease & Partners Ltd. 
Technical sessions will take place the 
mornings of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 10 and 11, while the after. 
noons will be devoted to visits to vari- 
ous plants. Nine papers will be pre. 
sented at the meeting. 


Steels Featured at 
Exhibit 


all of its present chrome-nickel alloy 
products. Its 18 and 8 alloy which 
is to be known as Bethadur was not 
featured. The Bethlehem high-tem- 
temperature alloy known as Super- 
temp and its nonrusting machinable 
alloy Bethalon were the chief prod- 
ucts exhibited. This company an- 
nounces that it expects to be in pro- 
duction on 18 and 8 sheets within a 
few months. 


Other Steel Products 


John A. Roebling Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., had an elaborate exhibit 
of woven wire fabrics made of cor- 
rosion- resisting steel and other al- 
loys. 

Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
exhibited many products made of its 
rustless iron. 

Many uses of nickel-clad steel 
were exhibited by the Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

A new acid-resisting alloy known 
as Hastelloy was demonstrated in 
many products in the booth of the 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Other exhibitors in the field of cor- 
rosion-resisting steels included Hyb- 
nickel Alloys Co., Baltimore; Wil- 
liam Powell Co., Cincinnati; Vana- 
dium. Corp. of America, New York; 
Duriron Co. Ine., Dayton, O.; and In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Ine., New 
York. 
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evelop High-Grade Steels 


ONSIDERABLE difficulty faces 
the Welsh tin plate industry 
owing to the fact that a num- 
ber of countries, which were 
dependent upon South Wales for their 
tin plate requirements, now are man- 
ufacturing the product, and even com- 
peting against South Wales in for- 
eign markets. This fact was brought 
out at this year’s meeting of the Brit- 
ish Iron and Steel institute by Sir 
w. C. Wright, chairman of Baldwin's 
Ltd., and newly elected president of 
the society. He traced the technical 
development of the industry to its 
present stage and followed with a 
survey of the economic conditions. 
The Bessemer gold medal was pre- 
sented to Prof. H. Carpenter, Imper- 
jal College of Science and Technol- 
ogy, London, and great grandson of 
Henry Cort, the inventor of the pud- 
dling process. The Carnegie gold 
medal was presented to Dr. E. Val- 
enta, Pilsen, Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
Williams prize of £100 to Frank 
Bainbridge, of Saltburn-by-the-sea. 
The latter prize was awarded to the 
author of the paper considered as be- 
ing of the greatest interest presented 
during the year. 


Time Studies Are Limited 


Dr. Ing. Otto Cromberg, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, pointed out that the 
main point in endeavoring to obtain 
the greatest possible economy in iron 
and steel production is to determine 
with sufficient exactitude the rela- 
tionship in time between the workers, 
the apparatus at disposal, and the 
material being manufactured, so that 
the optimum value of the cost of the 
manufacture can be ascertained. Un- 
der the present conditions of trade 
depression, the interest in time 
studies with fhe object of increasing 
the output is limited only to certain 
factors, he stated. In a large under- 
taking where several similar mills are 
working on the same kind of prod- 
ucts, a calculation of the cost of pro- 
duction will decide which mill to keep 
in operation, but conditions may be 
such that it may be found advisable 
to close down certain works alto- 
gether. 

In the discussion which followed, 
reference was made to the last-men- 
tioned statement of the author, and 
it was said that under present con- 
ditions, when it is found that the 
operation of works is uneconomical, 
it might be said that the whole of the 
Steel industry of Great Britain would 
have to be shut down.- Mention was 
made that in 1850 time studies were 
more or less implied in the calcula- 
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tion of the daily output per worker 
in the foundry trade. It also was 
pointed out that in 1880 the first use 
of the stop-watch was made at the 
Midvale works, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
when Taylor originated the methods 
which have resulted in mass produc- 
tion method in modern times. To-day 
yermany appears to be in advance 
of other European countries in the 
study of efficient methods of produc- 
tion. 

Arthur Robinson, the Appleby 
Iron Co., Ltd., Scunthorpe, Lincoln- 
shire, presented a description of ‘‘The 
Melting Shop of the Appleby Iron 
Co., Ltd.’’ The process at the Scun- 
thorpe works is carried on in large 
tilting furnaces, and a_ semiactive 
mixer, the equipment being composed 


of three 250-ton and one 300-ton 
tilting furnaces, and a_semi-active 


mixer placed centrally between them. 
Develops Interesting Discussion 


His address prompted an interest- 
ing discussion, which was opened by 
Fred Clements, Park Gate Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd. It often has been 
stated he said, that the steel industry 
in Great Britain is behind that of 
other countries in organization and 
efficiency, and that the methods of 
equipment which are being used in 
America and in Continental countries 
should be introduced to a larger ex- 
tent. Britain is handicapped severe- 
ly, he mentioned, by the fact that the 
standard of wages is considerably 
higher than on the Continent, and 
this situation has to be faced. In the 
speaker’s opinion instead of trying 
to compete against the Continent in 
the manufacture of ordinary soft 
steel, the future of the British steel 
industry lies in the development of 
the manufacture of steels of high 
grade or special quality. He cited 
the necessity to build ships of larger 
capacity without increasing the dead- 
weight, and urged British steelmakers 
to develop a steel which will enable 
the construction of ships to be ef- 
fected in that direction. He ques- 
tioned the advisability of building 
300-ton tilting furnaces, to meet the 
requirements of the manufacturer of 
steels of special quality. 

Benjamin Talbot, Cargo Fleet Iron 
Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, referred to 
the 500-ton mixer used in the Scun- 
thorpe works as a gas-fired prelimin- 
ary furnace, where the metal goes 
through a process of refining. He 
referred to a study published recent- 
ly in Stahl und Eisen which men- 
tioned that it is preferable to leave 
a good proportion of steel in the fur- 


nace instead of practically emptying 
the furnace altogether. 

Replying to the discussion, Mr. 
Robinson said that high-grade steel 
or special steels can be manufactured 
in the large tilting furnace as easily 
as in the smaller fixed furnace. The 
limited market for this grade is the 
only reason for making it in small 
furnaces, but that when the demand 
grows, the tilting furnace will be able 
to manufacture such steels even more 
cheaply. 

The first report of the Corrosion 
Committee dealing in a large way 
with field and laboratory corrosion 
tests of iron and steel was presented 
by U. R. Evans, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and J. C. Hudson, Birmingham. 
It is intended to conduct further in- 
vestigations with respect to the varia- 
tions of the physical characteristics of 
samples. 

Sir W. J. Larke, director, National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers, mentioned that the work 
effected by this committee will mark 
an epoch in the history of the pro- 
duction of iron and steel. Dr. W. 
Rosenhain emphasized the import- 
ance of the physical property test; 
Dr. W. H. Hatfield, Brown-Firth Re- 
search Laboratories, stated that all 
the steels considered in the investi- 
gations of the committee show that 
corrosion has local effects. He 
stressed the point that one of the 
aims of the committee is to show that 
more numerous uses of mild steel 
could be made than those made at 
present. 


Advocate Resumption of Process 


Vernon Harbord, London, pointed 
out that a considerable tonnage of 
basic-bessemer steel is imported into 
yreat Britain at low prices from the 
Continent, and suggested that it 
would be feasible to erect in certain 
particular parts of England basic-bes- 
semer steel plants, which would 
enable this grade of steel to be pro- 
duced at a price that would enable 
British users to avoid importing this 
steel from foreign countries. 

E. H. Saniter, vice-president of the 
institute, mentioned that the basic- 
bessemer process was abandoned in 
yreat Britain several years ago, prob- 
ably because it did not pay. Refer- 
ring to certain products which the 
author of the paper said could be 
manufactured in basic-bessemer steel, 
such as tube strip, Mr. Saniter stated 
that he did not agree that this type 
of steel is the best for the products 
mentioned, and he pointed out that 
in the United States, which country 
manufactures as much tube strip as 
the rest of the world put together, all 
the American strip is made of acid 
bessemer steel. He further pointed 
out that the yield in the mill is not 
as good with basic-bessemer steel as 
with open-hearth steel. He added 
that Continental blooms are sold de- 
livered in Great Britain at £3 5s, 
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and that in his opinion it would be 
impossible, even manufacturing the 
steel in this country, to meet that 
price economically. 

J. Henderson, member of the coun- 
cil of the institute, stated that basic- 
bessemer steel could in some cases 
be produced at a comparatively low 
cost, but questioned whether this 
steel could be marketd easily in Great 
Britain. If basic bessemer plants are 
put up in Great Britain, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Hatfield, Sheffield, it would 
show a tendency to a reversion to 
ancient and less successful methods 
than those applied in the country 
nowadays, and Great Britain should 
stand, above all, for quality. 


Too Many Open Hearths 


Alfred Hutchinson, vice-president, 
said that Great Britain already has an 
excess of open-hearth plants. He 
questioned whether it would be wise 
to erect new plants for another proc- 
ess. If the dumping of basic bessem- 
er steel could be stopped, open-hearth 
steel would have its chance of show- 
ing what it can do, and if manufac- 
tured in bigger tonnages would go 
down in price. 

In discussing ‘‘The Effect of Car- 
bon and Silicon on the Growth and 
Sealing of Gray Cast-Iron,” the au- 
thors, Dr. A. L. Norbury and E. Mor- 
gan, British Cast Iron Research asso- 
ciation, Birmingham, brought out 
that as the silicon content is in- 
creased up to 3 or 4 per cent the 
growth increases, but with silicon 
contents over 4 per cent the growth 
in irons having not too large graphite 
flakes decreases to a small figure. 
Irons containing from 4 to 10 per 
cent silicon in conjunction with 


graphite in a finely divided condition 
are being developed commercially by 
members of the British Cast Iron Re- 
search association for growth and 
scale-resisting purposes, and if prop- 
erly made give satisfactory results 
under suitable service conditions. 
These irons have been protected by 
British and foreign patents held by 
the British Cast Iron Research asso- 
ciation, and are rezistered under the 
name Silal. 

Prof. Carpenter mentioned he un- 
derstood that the seale referred to in 
the paper is an extreme form of 
growth. He said there are two types 
of problem: In the first case, irons 
are to be submitted to prolonged 
heat, and in the second case rapidly 
are taken over a wide range of tem- 
peratures. The latter is the more dif- 
ficult of the two problems. The 
speaker mentioned that he had used 
this type of material on furnace struc- 
tures, and that the results bear out 
the author’s contentions. The parts 
referred to by the speaker were im- 
mune from growth after five months 
practically continuous use. He sug- 
gested that perhaps such irons could 
be used for making containers for 
molten metal. 

In replying, Dr. Norbury said that 
these irons are not suitable for ingot 
molds, because they are too brittle. 
The metal is only slightly more ex- 
pensive than commercial iron, but the 
research association now is building 
up a more ductile iron, which, on the 
other hand, would be much more ex- 
pensive. Irons containing up to about 
5 per cent silicon are machined eas- 
ily; at present they are not exactly 
suitable for melting pots heated by 
oil. 


Centrifugal Processes for Casting 


lron and Steel Are Improved 


RACKS, cams and other heat re- 

sisting parts in furnaces for an- 

nealing centrifugally cast iron 
pipe are made_ successfully from 
chrome-nickel alloy; one modern unit 
designed for this work containing 
more than 20,000 pounds of the alloy. 
The rails on which the pipe rolls are 
made from an alloy containing 28 per 
cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel, 
while the cams and other parts are 
made from 15 per cent chromium and 
28 per cent nickel. 

These facts were revealed by Dr. 
F. C. Langenberg and S. B. Clark, re- 
search department, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J., who reviewed the history of 
centrifugal casting and pipemaking 
before several hundred members of 
the Lehigh Valley, New Jersey, New 
York and Philadelphia chapters of the 


American Society for Steel Treating, 
holding their annual eastern group 
meeting in Philadelphia, May 15. 

The most modern machines for cen- 
trifugally casting pipe are more com- 
pact and more nearly automatic than 
former designs. An important part of 
the process is the annealing which is 
performed at high temperature, the 
pipe being taken from the mold at 
1000 degrees Fahr. and placed on the 
rails of the continuous’ furnace 
through which it is rolled by means of 
pushers. According to Mr. Clark, the 
furnace temperature is maintained 
evenly and accurately at close to 1700 
degrees Fahr., the variation from one 
side of the furnace to the other being 
kept under 25 degrees. 

Dr. Langenberg told of a new meth- 
od of casting 3-inch diameter 15 feet 
long antiaircraft gun barrels at the 


Watertown, Mass., arsenal. One fea. 
ture involves the use of a 2-ton high. 
frequency electric furnace as a ladle, 
the entire furnace being picked up by 
a crane for the steel to be poured into 
the casting machine. 


More Heat Treating Used 


Stating that more than 200,000 tons 
of cast iron had been heat treated jn 
the past year, Dr. Langenberg pointed 
out modern foundry practice requires 
close association with heat treating ep. 
gineers. Although much is yet to be 
learned of the theory of heat treating 
cast iron, he said that his company jg 
engaged actively in research along this 
line. The ordinary chemical analysis 
for cast iron furnishes no guide for 
successful heat treating. 

Asked for an opinion, Dr. Langen. 
berg stated that he believed a centrifu- 
gally cast steel tube was better than a 
forged tube, considered from a tap- 
gential point of view. When asked 
if he thought steel plates would some 
time be made from centrifugally cast 
billets which would be split and then 
rolled, he answered negatively, at least 
not for many years. This method, he 
said, had been suggested by McCon- 
nelly, an associate of Charles M. 
Schwab in the early days, who actually 
tried centrifugal casting of so-called 
doughnuts and then rolling them into 
bars, but without much success. 

In its centrifugal casting, the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
attempts to obtain a surface speed of 
1200 feet per minute. One speaker told 
of having cast successfully by the cen- 
trifugal method 18-8 chrome-nickel 
steel in many commercial forms. 


Makes Wrought Elbows 
For Welded Piping 


In installing welded wrought iron 
piping systems, the lack of wrought 
iron elbows has required the use of 
steel elbows, usually of double extra 
heavy weight to compensate for dif- 
ference in life of the two materials. 
In view of this situation, the Locomo- 
tive Terminal Improvement Co., Rail- 
Chicago, and A. M. 
jointly an- 
wrought 


way Exchange, 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
nounce the development of 
iron elbows. 

These new elbows, known as “Weld- 
ells,” range in size from 2 to 12 inches 
and are manufactured with the same 
radius and center to face measure 
ments as standard radius fittings. In 
the forging, a tangent is formed on 
each end, making the elbows inter- 
changeable with standard fittings and 
the ends are beveled 45 degrees for 
welding. Stock sizes include both 
standard and light weight (10-gage) 
The elbows are forged from 
wrought iron plate with a smooth, 
uniform internal diameter and a re 
inforcing rib along both the outer and 
radius. 
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ROLLING MILL 


BEARINGS 
UP TO 48" 


We are particularly interested in your most 


difficult bearing problem. 


We have many advantages both physical and 
metallurgical too numerous to cover here, fore- 


most being our modern electric heat treating 





equipment. 5 ke =. 


Every difficult requirement submitted to 
us has been successfully met ---- 


We manufacture sizes up to 48” in diameter of the ball or roller, thrust or 
radial types In standard or special designs. 


The first series of sizes ever published showing standard Rolling Mill, Paper Mill, 
Rubber Mill, Printing Press, Supercalender, Rock Crusher, Mining Machinery 
and other heavy duty service bearings is now ready. Copies of this on re- 
quest. Also write for a copy of our Ball and Roller Bearing Manual. 


THE BANTAM BALL BEARING CO. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
32nd New York Cleveland 


Detroit St. Louis 
YEAR Chicago Philadelphia 
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Testing Materials Society 
Announces Program 


With announcement of the provi- 
sional program, plans for the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Society for Testing Materials to 
be held at the Stevens hotel, Chica- 
go, June 22-26, are nearing comple- 
tion. Technical sessions are to start 
on Tuesday morning and will con- 
tinue through Friday. 

One feature of the meeting will 
be a symposium on effect of tempera- 
ture on the properties of metals ar- 
ranged jointly by the society and the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. The Tuesday afternoon and 
evening sessions are to be devoted to 
this subject, the first dealing with 
trends and requirements of the met- 
als and the second on properties of 
the metals. 

First Exhibit Is Planned 

The society will conduct for the 
first time an exhibit of testing appa- 
ratus and machines, this to be in the 
exhibition hall of the hotel, starting 
on Monday. It will close at 9 p.m. 
on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday; 
4 p.m. on Wednesday and 5 p.m. on 
Friday. exhibitors have 
taken space. 

The customary committee reports 
will be presented at all technical ses- 
sions; in addition, many papers are 
scheduled. Papers listed for the gen- 
metallurgical sessions are 
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eral and 
as follows: 
Tuesday, June 23 
MORNING 
Reports of Administrative Committees ; 
Nomenclature and Testing 
“Damping Capacity of Materials,” by 
G. S. von Heydekampf. ; 
“The Telemeter and Applications to 
Dynamic Loading,” by F. N. Menefee. 
“Methods for Determining the Physical 
Properties.” 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Symposium on Effect of Temperature 
on the Properties of Metals 
Papers to be presented at these sessions 
were listed on Page 67, May 7 issue of 
STEEL. 


Wednesday, June 24 


MORNING 
Steel, Wrought Iron, Magnetics 

“The Measurement of Large Brinell Im- 
pressions in Steel Rails,” by H. H. 
Morgan and J. R. Mooney. 

“Some Physical Properties of Hardened 
Tool Steel,” by J. V. Emmons. 

“Thermomagnetic Analysis and the Ao 
Transformation,” by R. L. Sanford 
and G. A. Ellenger. 

“Relation Between Magnetic Properties, 
Impact Strength and Hardness,” by 
Haakon Styri. 

“The Unbalanced Alternating-Current 
Bridge for Magnetic Analysis—II,” by 
W. B. Kouwenhoven and J. H. Lampe. 

AFTERNOON 

Sixth Edgar Marburg 
Phenomenon of Slip in 
terials,” by Dr. A. Nadai. 


“The 
Ma- 


lecture; 
Plastic 


EVENING 


Annual address by President K. G. Mac- 
kenzie. 
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a Thursday, June 25 


MORNING 
Corrosion and Fatigue of Metals 

“Oxygen as a Factor in Submerged Cor- 
rosion,” by E. C. Groesbeck and L. J. 
Waldron. 

“Accelerated Corrosion Tests of Sprayed 
Molten Metal Coatings in an SO2-COs 
Air Atmosphere,” by Leopold Pessel. 

“Stress-Corrosion as Influenced by Wa- 
ter Composition,” by D. J. McAdam 
Jr. 

“Fatigue Testing of Wire,’ by S. M. 
Shelton. 

“A 7-Ton 50-Cycle Fatigue Testing Ma- 
chine,” by B. P. Haigh and T. S. Ro- 
bertson. 

“Fatigue Tests of Weld Metal,” by R. 
E. Peterson and C. H. Jennings. 

“Endurance Testing of Steel: Compari- 
son of Results Obtained with Rotat- 
ing Beam Versus Axially Loaded Spe- 
cimens,” by R. D. France. 


Friday, June 26 
AFTERNOON 
Symposium of Malleable Iron Castings 
“Shear Test for Cast Iron,” by H. H. 
Judson. 
“Machinability of Malleable Iron Cast- 
ings,” by O. W. Boston. 
“Corrosion of Malleable Iron,” by F. L. 
Wolf and L. A. Meisse. 


Develops Gear Blanks of 
All-Welded Construction 


Welded steel blanks, which can be 
employed in the manufacture of 
spur, herringbone and helical gears 
and can be made any size from 24 
inches outside diameter up, have 
been developed by Lukenweld Inc., a 
division of the Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. A blank of this type 
is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 

The largest blank made up to the 
present time is one weighing 4350 
pounds. It was 66%, inches outside 


diameter, had a face 11%, inches 
wide, rim 4% inches thick and the 
hub diameter of 22% inches. Ordi- 


narily the blanks are made entirely 
from S.A.E. 1020 steel, but the rims 
can be furnished in special analyses. 

Hubs are first gas cut from solid 
rolled steel of thickness to give the 
desired hub diameters. The webs are 
gas cut from rolled plate, as 
are the ribs, the latter being formed 


steel 





A gear blank made from rolled steel 
parts arc welded together 





into channels of required section, 
The webs are arc welded to the hubs 
and the reinforcing channels are 
welded to the web structures. The 
final operation consists of the jp. 
cular bending of the gear ring ang 
are welding it in position to form 
the finished blank. Welding is per. 
formed according to standard prae. 
tice and all blanks are carefully ap. 
nealed before shipment. 

Advantages of this type of gear 
are pointed out to be homogeneity of 
metal, uniformity and soundnegs of 
teeth, saving in machining time and 
increased life of hobs and other 
gear cutting tools. 


Gray Iron Institute Work 
Reviewed in Meeting 


More than 100 officers, members and 
guests attended a special meeting of 
the Gray Iron institute in Chicago, 
May 6, arranged in co-operation with 
the American Foundrymen’s associo 
tion conducting its annual convention 
during that week. The major portion 
of the time was spent in the presenta. 
tion of reports relating to numerous 
activities of the organization. 

The cost committee has arranged to 
provide general supervision of account- 
ing methods for member companies 
and cost advisors are working in the 
various territories making at least two 
calls a year after proper cost systems 
are installed. In connection with the 
technical activities of the institute, 
Oliver Smalley commented upon the 
investigation of the elastic properties 
of gray iron, the proposed advance- 
ment of new specifications, the im- 
provement of casting properties of 
member plants and the interpretation 
of gray iron and its uses to engineers, 

J. H. Bruce, Bowler Foundry Co. 
Cleveland, illustrated the definite rela- 
tionship between the technical work 
now being furthered and merchandis- 
ing. A distinct accomplishment of the 
merchandising committee is the recent 
approval of the Gray Iron _ institute 
trade customs by the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 

A. J. Tuscany, manager of the insti- 
tute, summarized and interpreted the 
work of the various committees and 
staff personnel. He analyzed this 
work in relation to the deinfite plan 
upon which the institute was estab- 
lished. 


Revises Safety Pamphlet 


National Safety council, 20 North 
Wacker drive, Chicago, has completed 
revision of its Safe Practices Pamph- 
let No. 41 on Hand Tools. This bul- 
letin, of 8 pages, is confined to a dis 
cussion of hand tool accidents in 
which are involved only simple imple 
ments and tools such as axes, wrench- 
es, picks, hammers, hatchets, crow- 


bars, chisels, tongs, ete. 
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P WORGAN ENGINE RNG (Git sean ic 
MORGAN WELDED CRANE 


MORGAN 10 TON 58’- 3” 
SPAN All-Welded CRANE 


Girders are made up of girder beam 
sections with welded stiffeners. Auxil- 
iary girders are provided on each side 
for lateral strength. 


10-TON WORM TYPE 
All-Welded TROLLEY 


Made up from rolled steel sec- 
tions—consequently lighter in 
weight and as stiff and rigid 
as a one-piece steel casting. 


ORGAN Cranes are manufactured for all capaci- 


ties, for any required span, with one or more Write 
hoists, and can be furnished with plain or roller bear- for Bulletin 
ings, with worm or spur-gear trolleys, to meet the re- 
quirements of the purchaser. Our engineers will glad- No. 31 


ly assist in solving your crane problems. 








MORGAN DESIGNS Anb BUILDS 


Blooming Mills - Plate Mills 
Structural Mills 
Continuous Mills 


THE 


ORGAN ENGINEERING 
wie Ws COMPANY Rod and Bar Mills 


25 BROADWAY ALLIANCE, OHIO, U.S.A. 1420 OLIVER BLDG. Electric Traveling Cranes 


Steam Hydraulic Forging Presses _ 
DESIGNERS: MANUFACTURERS-CONTRACTORS * Steam Hammers 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 





Stress-Corrosion Data 


The influence of stress on corrosion, 
by D. J. McAdam Jr., a paper to be 
presented at the September 1931 meet- 
ing of the institute of metals division 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in Bos- 
ton, 39 pp., 14 illusts, 4 tables. 

Special attention is given to nickel, 
aluminum bronze, corrosion-resisting 
iron, nitrided steel and Muntz metal. 
Each corrosion experiment was in 
two stages: (1) a corrosion stage, in 
which the specimen was corroded 
with or without cyclic stress; and 
(2) a fatigue stage, in which the 
specimen was tested to fatigue fail- 
ure and the fatigue limit was esti- 
mated. The lowering of the fatigue 
limit is used as a measure of the 
damage due to corrosion. 

Diagrams of three types are pre- 
sented, illustrating relative influence 
of stressless corrosion and corrosion 
under cyclic stress, in causing dam- 
age; illustrating influence of cycle 
frequency on net damage; and illus- 
trating influence of stress range. 

Preliminary data are given to 
illustrate influence of varying corro- 
sion conditions on the forms of the 
net-damage diagrams. Influence of 
varying water composition and oxy- 
gen content, and influence of red- 
lead coating, are discussed. 

—STEEL, 5-21-31 


Steel Macrostructure 


Metallographic methods for the 
macroexamination of steel, used at 
the Watertown Arsenal, by M. G. 
Yatsevitch, in Army Ordnance, Janu- 
ary-February 1931, p . 297, 9 pp., 10 
illusts., 3 tables. 

Metallographic 
has as its purpose the determination 
of important characteristics, regulari- 
ties and irregularities of the structure 
of the metal, which may throw light 
on its quality; contrary to microezr- 
amination which presupposes the use 
of high magnifying power of the mi- 
croscope, macroexamination usually 
is limited to characteristics visible to 
the naked eye or, in extreme cases, 
under small magnifications. Ordinary 
magnifying glasses often are used for 
macroexamination; particularly suit- 
able are binocular microscopes. 

Details of macroetching practice 


macroexamination 


are described together with etching 
reagents, etching time and tempera- 
tures. Methods for making Baumann 
prints, commonly called “sulphur 
prints” also are outlined. 

In general macroetching helps to 
reveal discontinuities in steel, in 
other words, its nonhomogeneity. The 
difference in the action of the reagent 
on various substances, the agglomera- 
tion of which composes the steel, pro- 
duces the macroetching pattern, the 
uniformity of which is interrupted by 
various irregularities. Principal ir- 
regularities thus revealed include: 
Seams, laps, cracks, pipe, blow and 
pin holes, nonmetallic and metallic 
segregations, inclu8ions and dendritic 
patterns. 
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Brackelsberg Fu rnace 


Advantages of this process and how 
they affect the melting and the prod- 
uct, explained by Dr. P. Bardenheuer, 
in Foundry Trade Journal, April 23, 
p. 287, 4 pp., 3 tables, 10 illusts. 

In the Brackelsberg furnace the 
melting conditions are favorable and 
influence the quality of the metal. 
When cast iron is melted in this type 
furnace it becomes a thin liquid, ir- 
respective of its chemical composition. 
The structure of castings made from 
it always is dense, there is no tend- 
ency to form internal piping. Iron 
from this furnace has good casting 
qualities, irrespective of the carbon 
content and of the chemical composi- 
tion; furthermore, it can be heated 
to anv desired pouring temperature 
without difficulty. The author dis- 
cusses in detail various experiments 
made to test the possibility of using 
this type furnace to produce high-test 
cast iron from fine borings and turn- 
ings and cites the results. 

—STEEL, 5-21-31 


Cutting Carbides 


Latest developments in milling with 
tungsten and tantalum carbides dis- 
cussed by F. W. Curtis, in American 
Machinist, May 14, p. 755, 3pp., 3 
illusts. 

In many cases it is possible to con- 
struct a cutter with solid blades weld- 
ed to the body. The small steel blade 
is milled out to receive the tip, which 


is brazed to it. The body is slotted to 
receive the blades which are pressed 
in place. Blades are tack-welded to 
the body, then the cutter is finished 
ground. No attempt should be made 
to equip old cutter bodies with tungs.- 
ten carbide blades. Every effort 
should be made to overcome the pos. 
sibility of blades loosening during 
cutting. Positive locking is desirable 
and must at no time be overlooked. 
Individual clamps or wedges are pre- 
ferred. The blades should be backed 
up so that they cannot push away 
from the cut. Less distortion takes 
place in milling with tungsten carbide 
due to higher speeds and _ reduced 
cutting pressure. Experience has 
shown that the rake and clearance 
angles for tungsten carbide turning 
tools should be reduced slightly from 
the conventional angles used for high- 
speed steel. 


STEEL, 5-21-31 


Modern Casehardening 


Practical applications of caseharden- 
ing principles in present-day practice, 
discussed by F. W. Rowe, in Heat 
Treating and Forging, April 1931, p. 
372, 2 pp., 1 table. 

The correct choice of steel for case- 
hardening depends largely on_ the 
character of the stresses to which the 
part will be subjected. Due to the 
widely different characteristics of 
case and core, plain carbon steels are 
more liable to exfoliation troubles 
than an alloy steel. With abnormal 
steels the case will not harden prop- 
erly and completely on nor-v! 
quenching, despite its possession of 4 
full carbon content. Steel showing 4 
tendency to abnormality often may be 
handled successfully by substituting 
a brine or caustic soda quenching me- 
dium for water. Another feature of 
the plain carbon casehardening steel, 
which in some instances proves dis 
advantageous, is that, in order to de 
velop the highest mechanical proper 
ties a double quenching operation 
must take place after carburizing. 
This frequently results in a large 
amount of distortion. Thus the em 
ployment of a steel which can be 
treated to give good mechanical prop 
erties without heavy distortion, nat- 
urally is favored. 

_SreeL, 5-21-31 
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«Without machine tools modern 


machinery could not be built.» 


—Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 





Cold Forging Press Has 


Two Gear Ratios 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., To- 
ledo, O., has developed a new cold 
forging and stamping press embody- 
ing a number of improvements in 
design. One of these presses is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The frame is four-piece, forged 
steel tie-rod construction. The 
crankshaft is of the semieccentric 
type, heat treated to attain maxi- 
mum strength. The ram will exert 
a pressure of about 500 tons at the 
bottom of the stroke. Bearings are 
bronze bushed at both the frame and 
connection. The press is’ double 
geared with an extra pinion on the 
driveshaft and an extra gear on the 
intermediate shaft to give two gear 
ratios, one of 8 to 1 and the other 
20 to 1, thereby operating the press 
either at 12 or 30. strokes per 
minute. 

The change in the gear ratio is 
made in a manner similar to that 
on an automobile. The clutch is of 
improved multiple-disk friction type, 
and is mounted in the flywheel on 
tapered roller bearings. The brake 
is located at the opposite end of the 
shaft, thereby eliminating the possi- 
bility of heating the clutch through 
braking friction. 


Clutch Control Improved 


The clutch control mechanism has 
been improved so that the press 
may be operated either by foot or 
handlever. A simple adjustment per- 
mits the press to be run continu- 
ously or stopped automatically at 
the top center, or stopped instantly 
at any other point of the stroke, this 
last feature being particularly de- 
sirable when setting dies. A cam ac- 
tuated lower liftout is furnished for 
raising the work from the die after 
operations have been performed. 
The driveshaft runs on tapered roll- 
er bearings, and centralized forced 
feed lubrication is provided to all 
main bearings. 

The slide is 24 x 2614 inches, the 
bed is 32 x 33 inches, stroke is 12 
inches, and distance from top of 
bolster to underface of slide, stroke 
down and adjustment up, is 28 
Inches. Any of these dimensions can 
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High pressure 
pumping unit de- 
veloped by Viking 
Pump Co. for use 
with hydraulical- 
ly operated ma- 
chinery. An unu- 
sual rotary princi- 
ple is embodied in 
this design 


be changed easily to suit special con- 


ditions. 
motor, 


er 


Drive is by a 30-horsepow- 
belted to the flywheel. 


This press, which weighs about 85,- 


O00 


mended for extruding 
coining covers on 
other forging, 


recolm- 
valve heads, 
globe valves, and 
forming or stamping 


pounds, is particularly 


within its capacity. 


® 


Unique Principle Applied 
in Hydraulic Units 


Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
announces a new line of rotary pumps 
for hydraulic operation of elevators, 





Cold forging and stamping press built 


by Toledo Machine & Tool Co. 





machine tools, ete. One of 
these pumps, mounted on a base with 
its motor as a self contained unit, is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

These pumps are designed with op- 
posite ports, and as they will operate 
equally well in either direction, the 
necessity of building both right and 
left hand models is avoided. The 
casing is of strong cast iron having 
nickel content. Off center within the 
case is a star wheel, or rotor, which 
drives an internal gear, or idler, run- 
ning on the bore of the casing. The 
space between the ends of the teeth 
of rotor and idler due to the eccen- 
tric location of the idler shaft in the 
ease is filled by a stationary member 
which is crescent shaped. 

During the short interval between 
the ports, the meshing teeth of rotor 
and idler almost completely fill each 
others spaces, but as the intake port 
is passed the teeth draw apart, cre- 
ating suction. The liquid which is 
drawn in as a result of this, is carried 
around the long interval, being re- 
tained in the tooth spaces by the 
crescent shaped member. As the outlet 
port is approached the teeth remesh 
and the liquid is squeezed out 
through that port. 


presses, 


Built in Six Capacities 


The rotor is of strong aluminum 
bronze and the idler is of case hard- 
ened steel, its shaft being mounted 
on roller bearings. Six models of the 
pump are available, with capacities 
ranging from 5 to 45 gallons per min- 
ute at 1200 revolutions per minute. 
They will give pressures up to 500 
pounds per square inch. The highest 
mechanical efficiency, this ranging 
from 50 to 80 per cent, according to 


size of pump, is attained at 200 


~) 
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MACKINTOSH-HENPH|I| 


“THE BEST IN ROLLING MILL MACHINERY” 





ROLLING MILL PINIONS WITH SOLID APEX 
AND INTEGRAL SHROUDS 


7” C. P. 58” Face, Weight 17 Tons Each 





DOUBLE HELICAL GEAR 
23' Diameter, 54" Face, Weight 72 Tons 





ROLLING MILL PINIONS WITH SOLID APEX 
10” C.P. 72” Face, Weight 55 Tons Each 


Our method of cutting gears is individual 
with ourselves. We are not limited in our 
gear-cutting equipment to any standard 
of pitch and angle. 


Double helical gears and pinions are cut with solid apex 
and integral shrouds if specified 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1803 AT PITTSBURGH 


General Offices: 
Point Building, Penn Avenue at Water Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Garrison Division Midland Division Wooster Division 
PITTSBURGH, PA. MIDLAND, PA. WOOSTER, OHIO 


—————<a 
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pounds per square inch, as shown by 
tests. Capacity remains uniform un- 
der varying heads. With the excep- 
tion of the 5 gallon model, all have 
identical flanges and hubs, making 
them interchangeable. 


o 


Motor and Gear Unit Gives 
Four Changes of Speed 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa., has developed 
a power unit consisting of a multi- 
speed reduction gear combined with 
a standard alternating-current mo- 
tor. Constructed to give four dif- 
ferent speeds to the output shaft at 
constant horsepower, this unit is ap- 
plicable to industrial opera- 


many 





Multiple speed power and gear unit 
developed by Westinghouse 


tions which for efficient performance 
require more than one speed. With 
this unit, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, the 
speed of the driven apparatus may 
be changed instantly while the mo- 
tor is running at full speed and un- 
der full load. All gears constantly 
are in mesh, and it is impossible for 
the operator to injure the unit by 
changing speeds at any time. 


Details of Mechanism 


The gear unit is mounted on a 
standard squirrel-cage induction mio- 
tor. A pinion mounted on the mo- 
tor shaft drives a gear mounted on 
the countershaft. Also on the coun- 
tershaft are four idling ring gears 
which constantly are in mesh with 
four gears pressed on the output 
shaft. The bore of each -counter- 
shaft gear contains an_ internal 
clutch. Each of these clutches is 
actuated by two tapered wedges 
which are forced between the clutch 
halves by a spring member. To 
bring this member to the correct po- 
sition for a desired speed, the con- 
trol handle, which is provided with 
a spur pinion, is rotated, thereby ac- 
tuating a rack which is mounted on 


the spring member. This movement 
brings the spring member between 
the tapered wedges and _ provides 
pressure for clutching any one of 
the four ring gears to the counter- 
shaft, which in turn, drives the out- 
put shaft at desired speed. Be- 
tween each speed setting is a neu- 
tral position, and to disengage a 
clutch and bring it into a neutral po- 
sition, it is necessary only to rotate 
the handle so as to bring the spring 
member into a position which does 
not contact the expanding wedges. A 
further movement of the handle 
brings the spring member into con- 
tact with the next set of expanding 
wedges and clutches the next gear 
to the countershaft. 

Therefore, it not only is possible 
to make speed changes under full 
load, but also the apparatus can be 
stopped or started in that condition. 
Ball bearings are used in both moter 
and gear units and gearing in the 
first reduction, or drive from the mo- 
tor to countershaft, is of the single 
helical type which insures quietness 
of operation. Splash system of lubri- 
cation is provided. 


o 
Light Air Operated Drill 
Has Vane-Type Motor 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
announces a pneumatic rotary drill 
featuring light weight. This tool 
does drilling and reaming, particu- 
larly in close quarters. One of these 
tools is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The motor is of the power vane 
tvpe, employing no pistons, toggles 
or crankshafts. The maker claims 
for this motor more power per unit 
weight, and smoother operation than 
with ordinary rotary air motors. A 


hardened steel cylinder liner is 
used which can be replaced readily. 
Through-bolt construction gives 


strength and replacement of 
parts. Antifriction bearings are used 
throughout and complete lubrication 
for the motor is effected by a line 
oiler located in the housing. Ad- 
justable grease fittings are located 
on the gear and governor cases 


easy 


Governor Control 


intake air 
speed, as 


Governor control on 
supply maintains free 
well as reducing air consumption on 
the power side and back pressure 
on the exhaust side. Governor con- 
trolled light speeds prevent 
and breakage of taps, drills and 
reamer bits. To eliminate annoying 
noise and blast of the exhaust, a d¢ 
flector and muffler are provided. A 


wear 


( 





Light air-driven close quarters drill 
built by Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


small spindle offset permits opera- 
tion in comparatively close quarters. 

The tool has a net weight of 35 
pounds, overall length of 14% 
inches, feed length of 4% inches 
and spindle offset of 25/16 inches. 
It has a free speed of 300 revolu- 
tions per minute, will perform drill- 
ing operations up to 1% inches in 
diameter, and reaming operations 
up to 1% inches diameter. 


<2 


A 


Pneumatic Riveters Are of 


Roller Wedge Design 


Norin Engineering Co., 355 North 
Union Park court, Chicago, has de- 
signed a new line of high-speed air 
operated pressure riveters suitable 
for use with either 80 or 100 pounds 
air pressure. One of these machines, 
together with its foot-operated valve, 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 


These riveters, which require but 





rivete) requiring 


Norin 


pneumatic 
onlu one stroke per rivel 


, 
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Heald bore finishing machine uses 
diamond or tungsten carbide tools 


one stroke per rivet, feature the roll- 
er wedge principle of operation, the 
plunger having relatively rapid mo- 
tion at the beginning of its working 
stroke, this speed decreasing as the 
pressure increases. Toward the end 
of the stroke uniform pressure is 
maintained, enabling rivets to be 
driven through various thicknesses of 
material without requiring die adjust- 
ment. 

The complete line includes capaci- 
ties from 9-inch reach and 9-inch gap 
to 48-inch reach and 24-inch gap. 
Various arrangements of the head are 
provided to suit the work and forged 
stakes can be provided in place of the 
usual cast type in cases where it is 
necessary to reach rivets in restrict- 
ed spaces, where ordinarily they must 
be driven by hand. These machines 
also can be used effectively for punch- 
ing. 


2 


Shear Is Built for Use in 
Welding Departments 


Henry Pels & Co., 90 West street, 
New York, has put on the market 
a newly designed machine in two 





New Pels shear designed for use in 
plants where welding is done 


sizes for cutting angles, tees, round, 
square and flat bars, plates, and also 
for notching or coping. These ma- 
chines, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, do not 
perform punching operations, as 
they have been designed primarily 
for use in shops where welding has 
been substituted for riveting. 

Apart from the omission of the 
punch mechanism, the design, opera- 
tion and capacities of these machines 
correspond to the two smaller sizes 
of the combination shears and 
punches made by this company and 
described in previous issues of STEEL. 
The smaller size will shear %-inch 
plate of any width, while the larger 
one will shear 55-inch plate. The 
frames are of the guaranteed un- 
breakable steel plate construction 
featured by this company for more 
than 30 years. 


. 2 
Machine Finishes Holes 
by Precision Boring 


Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., announces a precision hole 
finishing machine of the double-end 
type, which operates on the boring 
principle, using single point diamond 
or tungsten carbide tools. The ma- 
chine is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

To insure the rigidity necessary to 
attain precision results under produc- 
tion conditions, the machine is 
heavy, has low center of gravity, and 
is built to close limits. Hydraulic 
feed gives smoothness of operation 
and flexibility of control which the 
maker believes can be attained by no 
other means. 

The one-piece base is a box-type 
semisteel casting, weighing approxi- 
mately 3300 pounds. It has thick 
walls, liberal ribbing, and_ stable 
three-point bearings on its founda- 
tion. One V and one flat way carry 
the table, which is a solid casting 
weighing about 850 pounds. This is 
reciprocated by a hydraulic system 
similar to that used on Heald inter- 
nal grinders, giving table feeds rang- 
ing from % to 15 inches per min- 
ute, with shockless reversal. 


Centralized Control 


A hydraulic control box with all 
controls concentrated on its exterior 
panel, is located at convenient operat- 
ing position on the front of the ma- 
chine. Valves within this box govern 
every function of the machine except 
starting and stopping ef the driving 
motor and loading and unloading of 
work in the fixtures. 

The machine will bore holes rang- 


ing from 5/16 to 5 inches in diam. 
eter, up to maximum length of 7 
inches. Distance from top of table 
to center line of standard spindles is 7 
inches, minimum distance betweep 
these spindles is 5 inches, and mayi. 
mum distance between spindles jg 
13 inches. The base is 33% x 67% 
inches and the net weight of the ma. 
chine is about 6300 pounds. 


® 


Hydraulic Machine Tests 
Railroad Springs 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ince., Six- 
teenth and Rockwell streets, Chicago, 
recently designed a hydraulic ma- 
chine for testing railroad springs, 





Hydraulic machine built by Ryerson 
for testing railroad springs 


This machine is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Oil pressure is generated by a mo- 
tor-driven hydraulic unit built by the 
Oilgear Co., this being mounted on 
the frame 6f the machine so as to re- 
quire only minimum floor space. The 
frame has an 11-inch throat and the 
work table is 25 inches wide, both 
frame and work table being of cast 
steel to withstand the heavy strains 
which testing pressures impose upon 
them. 


Scope and Nature of Tests 


All types of railway springs can be 
tested, including full-elliptic passen- 
ger car springs, semi-elliptic locomo- 
tive springs and coil springs. A scale 
is mounted on the overhead ram cyl- 
inder, and as the spring is deflected 
by downward movement of the ram, 
the exact amount of deflection is in- 
dicated on this scale by a moving 
pointer. At the same time, a large 
gage indicates both pressure in 
pounds per square inch and total rab 
pressure in pounds. A spring can be 
held in deflection at any desired 
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Magnetic 











Phantom view of G-E CR9517 magnetic brake. Note 
minimum adjustments and simple construction 


It stands the sever- 
est service on your 
mill auxiliaries, cranes, 
and hoists 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, 
BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A 
NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 





GENERAL | 


ENGINEERING SE 






G-E CR9517 magnetic brake mounted to 
show operating position 


of welded bar stock — easily adjusted — 
weatherproof. 


pers to grip and hold — powerfully built 


Low pressure — approximately 15 to 18 pounds 
per square inch for a 30-minute rating — min- 
imizes wear on brake lining and wheel. 


Coil terminals are secured to the magnet frame. 
Coil magnet — easily replaced without chang- 
ing brake adjustment—is so mounted that 
terminals can be brought out either side of 


brake. 
Brake bands 


bottom. 


are interchangeable, top and 


Balanced rolled-steel wheels can be raised ver- 
tically with top band thrown back. 
and 


Coils are form-wound, vacuum-treated, 


compounded in the magnet frame. 


These are the outstanding features of the new G-E 
CR9517 d-c. band-type magnetic brakes. Write your 
nearest G-E office for dese -riptive bulletin GEA-1296A 
containing complete information. 


301-73 
Vics PR. £N-Oe PA. DL CITIES 
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pressure for three or four minutes. 
Maximum ram pressure of 50 tons is 
developed by the peak pump capacity 
of 1500 pounds per square inch. 


@ 
Coolant Pump for Grinders 
ls of Vertical Type 


Ruthman Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, has put on the market a new 
type of vertical, ball bearing equip- 
ped motor-driven pump for the cir- 
culation of coolant on grinding ma- 
chines. This pump unit, one of which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, will give a continuous flow of 
120 gallons per minute. 

The motor, direct connected to the 
pump, is of 2-horsepower capacity 
and runs at 1725 revolutions per 
minute. The rotor shaft is supported 
by two heavy-duty ball bearings and 
extends into the pump housing, form- 
ing the impeller shaft. This shaft 
is of large diameter to insure rigid- 
ity and prevent vibration. The pump- 
ing action is performed by one re- 
volving part known as the impeller, 
this being designed to avoid clogging 
by abrasive material, chips and other 
solids in the water or compound. 


Improved Strainer 


An intake strainer is integral with 
the base casting. Openings of this 
strainer are large enough to allow 
free passage of the liquid, but at the 
same time are small enough to pre- 
vent large pieces of waste, rags, abra- 
sive material, etc. from entering the 
pump intake. The pump requires no 
packing, no felt washers, nor close 
fits of any part coming into contact 
with the grinding compound. Ample 
clearance is allowed between the im- 
peller and housing to permit foreign 
bodies of reasonable size to pass 
through freely. 

The upper end bell or motor bear- 





Daun-Walter constant level oiler for 
regulating bearing lubrication 








coolant 
built by Ruthman Machinery Co. 


Vertical motor driven pump 


ing flange is totally enclosed, there- 
by preventing dirt, dripping, etc., 
from getting into the motor. Motor 
leads project through a conduit box 
mounted on the side of the motor 
frame, which is a safety feature. The 
pump can be furnished either for im- 
mersed or outside installations, also 
in several sizes ranging from 4 to 5 
horsepower. 


o 


v 


Constant Level Oil Feeder 


Controls Lubrication 


Daun-Walter Co., announces a line 
of constant level oil controls for reg- 
ulation of lubrication of machine 
bearings and ways. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows one of these 


controls mounted in operating posi- 
tion. 
The essential parts are: A main 


and oil 
bracket; 


reservoir with filler cap 
height gage; a supporting 
and a threaded lower extension for 
oil lead connection. It is claimed 
that this device will replace the ex- 
act amount of oil used by a bearing; 
when and as it is used, this section 
being based on equalization of grav- 
ity and atmospheric pressure. De- 
livery of oil is controlled automatic- 
ally without the use of floats, springs 
or valves, oil level being easily and 
permanently regulated by adjusting 
the attaching bracket which may be 
seen in the illustration. 
Oil may be piped direct 
device in any horizontal 


from the 
direction 


to feed one or several bearings op 
the same level, and when used ip 
connection with the Daun-Walter aq. 
justable wick unit, which was de. 
scribed on Page 53 of April 30, 1931, 
STEEL, one or several bearings on dif. 
ferent levels can be fed accurately, 
These constant level oil controls are 
made with reservoir capacities rang. 
ing from % to 2 gallons. 


c 3 
Compact Ratchet Mechanism 
Prevents Shaft Reversal 


Fairfield Engineering Co., Marion, 
O., has developed a device which 
positively prevents shaft reversal. It 
is automatic in action and operates 
instantaneously and silently. One 
of these backstops, with casing 
open to reveal its mechanism, is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The internal parts consist of two 
locking pawls mounted on pins held 
by two floating rings and a pawl col- 
lar. All of these parts rotate as a 
unit, through engagement of the 
pawls and pawl collar. This collar 
is designed so that the pawls do not 
engage the ratchet while the shaft is 
turning in the desired direction, but 
instantly do lock into the ratchet 
upon reversal of the shaft. The col- 
fastened to the shaft by key 
while the floating 
rings are free to rotate with pawls 
and pawl collar. The sealed hous- 
ing allows complete oil bath lubrica- 
tion. 

No extra shaft space is required, 
this device being designed to take 
the place of a standard shaft bearing. 
eliminates end thrust in 
Two types are fur- 


lar is 


and set screw, 


It also 
either direction. 


nished, one designed for face mount- 
ing and the other for side mounting 
on machine frames. 





Positive ratchet backstop deve loped by 
Fairfield Engineering Co. 
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Personals 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
dent; E. A. McKelvy, vice president, 
and Roger A. Hitchins, secretary- 
treasurer. All other officers were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Sproul in addition to being 
president and director of General Re- 
fractories Co., also is director of Dela- 
ware County National bank, Lehigh 
Valley railroad, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington railroad, and is 
vice president and director of Lacka- 
wanna & Wyoming Valley railroad. 


in BD 
Harry C. Davis has resigned as 
superintendent of the sheet plant, 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. 
He has filled that position since 1922. 
i iF 
R. H. Crevoisie, who recently was 
assistant chief engineer of Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., has be- 
come plant engineer at the ‘new 
wrought iron plant at Economy, Pa., 
of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 
i. EF G3 ‘ 
R. B. Miller, for many years identi- 
fied with Hickman, Williams & Co. 
Inc., dealer in pig iron, coke and al- 
loys, has retired and will reside in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Miller had been con- 
nected with the company’s Cincinnati 
office since 1906, having been identified 
previously with Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
O OQ 
Clay P. Hellwig, who was connect- 
ed with the Cleveland office of 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. Ine. 
and its predecessor for 15 years and 
who recently was manager of both 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh territories, 
has been appointed Cleveland district 


manager of Kerchner, Marshall & 
Co., Pittsburgh, dealers in pig iron, 
coal, coke, ferromanganese, ferro- 
alloys, etc. His headquarters from 


June 1 will be 627 Union Trust build- 
ing, Cleveland. 
ES a Eg 

Samuel Fassler, president, Fassler 
Iron Works, 439 East Tenth street, 
New York, has been appointed Man- 
hattan’s superintendent of buildings. 
Mr. Fassler is president of the Allied 
Building Metal Industries, head of 
the Employers’ Association of Archi- 
tectural Iron Workers and chairman 
of the National Association of Orna- 
mental Bronze Manufacturers. 

ooo 

E. H. Mebs, who has been metal- 
lurgist at the Watertown arsenal of 
the United States government, has 
been appointed chief metallurgist of 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., in 
connection with all company products, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
steel and alloy rolls. He was gradu- 


ated in metallurgical engineering 
from Ohio State university in 1921 
and took post graduate work in 


metallurgical engineering at the uni- 
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versity of Alabama in 1922. He was 
identified with Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., for 
about eight years in a metallurgical 
capacity, the last two years dis- 
charging the duties of assistant gen- 
eral superintendent. He then went 
to Watertown arsenal. 
os cs io 

T. Holland Nelson, consulting metal- 
lurgist, Midvale Co., Philadelphia, 
will speak on ‘Corrosion Resis- 
tant Alloys of the Stainless Type in 
Use and Fabrication,” before the 
American Iron and Steel institute at 
New York, May 22. After experi- 
ence gained with Thomas Firth & 
Sons Ltd., Brown-Firth Research La- 
boratory and Darwin & Milner, all of 





T. Holland Nelson 


Sheffield, England, he came_ to 
America in 1911. He became metal- 
lurgist for Simonds Mfg. Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., then steel works superin- 
tendent, Henry Disston & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. During the World war he was 
tool steel works manager and then 
managing director, Peter Stubs Ltd., 
Rotherham, England, making muni- 
tions. In 1920 he rejoined Henry 
Disston & Sons Ine. as_ production 
manager. He next became consult- 
ant on corrosion and heat resistant 
alloys for United Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, O., and after its merger with 
Central Alloy Steel Co. became con- 
sulting metallurgist for Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. He since 
has been associated with most large 
chromium iron installations in Amer- 
For some time past he has been 


ica. 
consulting metallurgist for the Mid- 
vale Co. 


2 ee et ee 
Cyril Ainsworth, in charge of Ameri- 
can Standards association safety code 
work during the past year, was recent- 
ly appointed assistant secretary. He 
succeeds F. J. Schlink, who held that 


office for the past eight years but who [| 


recently resigned to give full time to 
the technical direction of Consumery’ 
Research Inc. 

F. M. Farmer, representing Ameri: 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the American Welding society, hag 
been appointed chairman of the Ameri. 
can Standards association’s sectional 
committee on electric welding appa. 
ratus. 


co oF : 


J. K. Aimer has been made assist- 
ant general manager of sales at New 
York for Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa. W. S. Shiffer has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of 
sales, Reading. 





R. I. Fretz, of the Reading district, 
now is in charge at Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds Wyman Howells, who was 
transferred to Reading territory. 





Other appointments follow: Harry 
L. Bialock at St. Louis; L. C. Hartzell 
at Reading, in charge of promotion of 
nipple business; George D. Smith, 
railroad material salesman at New 
York: and E. S. Moorehead at Pitts- 


burgh. 


f on " 

2 eS ee 
Francis Hodgkinson, consulting 
mechanical engineer at the South 


Philadelphia, Pa., works of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been awarded a gold 
medal, the Willans premium, dis- 
tinguished British engineering honor, 
by the Institution of Mechanica] En- 
London, England. Mr. 
paper, “Journal Bear- 
was considered the best 
published in the society’s proceed- 
ings from 1925 to 1930, inclusive. 
He has been with the Westinghouse 
organization since 1896, was made 
chief engineer at South Philadelphia 
works in 1916 and ten years later 
was appointed consulting mechanical 
engineer for all Westinghouse 
branches, with headquarters at South 
Philadelphia. 


gineers of 
Hodgkinson’'s 
ing Practice”’ 


— 5 


O. C. Davidson, Iron Mountain, 
Mich., general superintendent of Oli- 
Iron Mining Co., Duluth, in 
charge of Menominee and Gogebic 
iron ranges in Michigan, retired 
April 30 on the United States Steel 
Corp.’s new retirement plan, having 
reached the age limit with 34 years 
of service to his credit. 

D. E. Sutherland, Ironwood, Mich., 
assistant general superintendent on 
the Gogebic iron range, retired April 
30, after having worked for 51 years 
for the Oliver company or companies 
affilated with it. 

George J. Eisele, Iron Mountain, 
Mich,, assistant general superintend- 
end on the Menominee iron range, 
will be in charge of the company’s 
mines in that division of the Lake 
Superior district. 

Henry Rowe, Ironwood, Mich., a& 
sistant superintendent of Gogebic 
range mines will be in charge of that 
effective May 1. 


ver 


area, 
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teel Operations 


Down 3 Points to 44 Per Cent, as 
Automotive Industry Passes Spring 
Peak—Structural, Pipe Demands Are 
Fairly Active— Composite Price Holds 


URTHER deterioration in demand, cutting 

across the entire steel consumption structure, 

is manifest in declining requirements and a 

reduction of 3 points in steelmaking opera- 
tions, bringing the rate this week down to 44 
per cent. 

Automobile production apparently passed its 
spring peak and turned down moderately in the 
past week. Assembly is definitely lower; cur- 
rent steel requirements reflect this phase. Not 
having had a sharp rise in the spring, it is be- 
lieved the automotive industry—like steel—will 
not experience an abrupt reduction, but rather a 
slowly subsiding trend.° 

Building construction continues moderately 
active. Considerable railroad bridge and grade 
crossing elimination work is developing, indi- 
cating that some of the government’s programs 
for stimulating these activities are having an 
effect. New structural steel inquiry amounts 
to 47,473 tons, not including nearly 60,000 tons 
for a bridge at New Orleans, action on which 
has been deferred. Included, however, is 30,000 
tons for a bridge at Henderson, Ky. The ma- 
jority of structural jobs are small. 

Structural awards this week total 19,253 tons, 
compared with 18,677 tons in the week preced- 
ing, and 34,180 tons in the week a year ago. 
To date this year structural awards amount to 
819,519 tons, well ahead of the 735,224 tons 
placed in the comparable period last year. 

Steel pipe demand is a little more active, with 
26,700 tons purchased in the week, and 15,000 
tons pending. <A Pittsburgh mill has booked 
20,000 tons for a Sun Pipe Line Co. project in 
Texas. Hackensack, N. J., placed 6500 tons. A 
moderate amount of business has been closed 
quietly. The Lycoming Natural Gas Co. is in 
the market for 15,000 tons. Mahoning valley 
producers look for more substantial pipe orders 
shortly when financing is completed. 

Railroads continue to take a heavy tonnage of 
track fastenings in keeping up track mainte- 
hance work. But Chicago mill interests are dis- 
couraged over the lack of prospects for second- 
ary rail buying, and continued deferment of 
rolling stock maintenance work. The impres- 
sion prevails that a good deal of such work 
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Continue Decline 


is being postponed unnecessarily at an auspi- 
cious time, tending to pile up repairs in a period 
when prices will be less advantageous to the 
roads. Six thousand tons of steel is being 
placed at Chicago for 500 Northern Pacific un- 
derframes. 

Demand for wire is quieter as the fencing sea- 
son passes. Releases for plates and bars are 
slackening. A number of East Texas oil tank 
projects, requiring 50,000 tons of plates, are 
hanging fire pending decision on a pro-rata plan. 
At Pittsburgh 15 tank barges are up for figures, 
requiring 4000 tons of plates. Strip and sheet 
specifications have eased off. 

STEEL’s composite of 14 leading iron and steel 
products is unchanged at $31.37 this week, for 
the first time in six weeks. Declining demand 
for automotive steel makes prices more suscep- 
tible to concessions, but thus far business is in- 
sufficient to tempt producers. Strip manufac- 
turers are attempting to firm up their prices, but 
the market lacks a test. 

Plates, shapes and bars in eastern markets 
are weaker, and a decline from the 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, level is expected. Wire and nails are be- 
ing shaded, with 2.20c, Pittsburgh, becoming the 
market on wire. Semifinished steel is easier. 

Prices of the higher finishes of sheets appear 
to be holding relatively better than those of the 
common grades. Acceptance of the new sheet 
classifications by mill interests is more general. 
and since they provide for price advances if ad- 
hered to strictly, consumers with second quarter 
contracts are expected to specify generously be- 
fore July. 

In only three of the seven major iron and 
steel producing districts are operations un- 
changed this week, all others showing declines. 
Cleveland holds at 59, Pittsburgh at 45 and 
Buffalo at 54. Eastern Pennsylvania is down 
5 points to 38 per cent; Birmingham, off 5 points 
to 60 per cent; Youngstown, down 1 to 41; and 
Chicago, down 1% to 45-48. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 


This week (May 20, 1OSL)........:.ccccscssccess. $31.37 
Dimi WOCGI CREA G BS, BOGE os cvcceccececceneeccccauscssssdasnseecnaavoe eel 
Gne moma MAS CARP, TOBE) ao sscccctsicisicscsiscncedccdscncccans 31.59 
Three months ago (February, 1931) ......................00008. 31.65 
CNG: FORE RAO (OURG, ROO) vocesk nsssiiiesiccsesasesvaneiswssisedadaens 33.73 
Ten years ago (MAY, TGBL) ...ccicciccccsescsccescs sieideckweeaeaeeel 43.32 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





May 20, April Feb. May May 20, April Feb, May 
1931 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 19381 193) 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL : 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $18.26 18.26 18.51 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh .....cc.cccce00+. 1.65 1.65 1.6 
Basic, valley coicccsssssscscsscsssssssessvsssssee 17.00 17.00 16.75 18.50 i 76 ‘0 (oe s 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. .... 17.00 17.25 17.25 18.75 Steel bars Philadelphia rn 1.94 1.96 1.94 ry 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 18.26 18.26 18.01 19.76 Iron bars, Chicago a re 1.80 1.80 1.75 i. 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........0:::0+ 17.60 17.50 17.50 19.00 nV Lh 165 165 1/60 7 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 12.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 Shapes. Philadelphia .............. 176 178 181 in 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 Shapes, Rae alta 1.75 1.80 1.70 ia 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. ..... 17.76 18.26 18.26 20.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1% 
RRR, WEIN. ooccccceconesscescscesseccece 17.00 17.00 17.25 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 1.85% 1.85% 1.80% 1.964 
ON SR 17.50 17.560 17.50 19.00 Tank plates, Chicago ......ccccccccecee-- 1.75 1.80 1.70 16 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts... 2.00 2.00 2.05 945 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh........ 17.63 17.63 17.38 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. ........ 2.25 2.25 2.35 96 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 89.79 89.79 103.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 2.80 2.85 2.90 3% 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- ee ee ee | eae 2c 638 
Asli er - ae s ; + ae, £0 15 2.20 2.20 2% 
ments based on $11, Birmingham. 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi... 2.95 3.00 3.05 3% 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................... 2.20 2.20 2.20 3% 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh ................0.+. 1.90 1.90 1.90 24 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. .... 5.00 5.00 5.00 6% 
Connellsville furnace, ovens ........ 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.55 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ... 11.25 12.50 12.75 1549 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 9.50 10.00 10.50 184 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 30.00 32.20 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 8.50 9.60 9.85 1255 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 30.00 30.00 30.00 32.20 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 11.00 11.00 15.4) 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 32.20 No. 1 wrought, Chicago facaeud 8.25 8.80 9.25 12, 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ............0...... 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago .. 11.00 11.85 12.10 14% 





Sheets 


General Business Shows Little 
Variation—Automotive Demand 
Slower—Outdoor Work Slack 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 87 


fers more attractive prices to pur 
chasers. The New York Ship Build 
ing Co. placed 225 tons of galvanized 
and blue annealed sheets. 


Cleveland—Sheet sales continue 
featured by occasional bursts of at 


tivity but there is no evidence of an 


upturn for the inactive industries, 

Pittsburgh — Sheet business re- tically all sales of common black The automotive situation continue 
mains slow without definite change in sheets are made at 2.25c, Pittsburgh, the sole bright spot, with Fisher's 
requirements of leading consumers. although it is admitted that recently local plant continuing this week to 
Demand for automotive sheets is de- a large buyer was able to get a price hum at around 33.000 Chevrolet, 
clining slowly although orders from of 2.15c. No. 20 gage autobody Oakland-Pontiac and Oldsmobile moé- 
several leading interests are well sus- sheets continue 3.10c, base, Pitts- els. Rumor of 3.00c¢, Pittsburgh, 0 
tained. Producers will have little op- burgh. Some No. 18 gage sheets autobody sheets may be attributed to 


portunity to quote prices on the new 
classifications until inquiries appear 
for third quarter. Old prices general- 
ly are unchanged. Black sheets usual- 


were sold recently at 3.00c, and No. 
19 gage at 3.05c. These prices were 
believed manipulated to appear as if 
the No. 20 gage price had been cut. 


basing the quotation on No. 18 gage 
which under the new classification is 
10 cents less than the 3.10e for the 
No. 20 gage base, the latter contin 


ly are 2.25¢c, although in some dis- New York—Sheet prices under the ing unchanged as minimum. Barrél 
tricts 2.15¢ is rather general. Gal- new classification are more in evi- manufacturers report improvement 
vanized sheets are 2.80c, although dence, although some companies plan Galvanized are 2.80c, a lesser figure 
2.75c is quoted occasionally. Blue to quote them only for third quarter going to the jobbers. Black sheets 


annealed sheets are 2.00c for No. 13 
gage, and 1.85c for Nos. 9 and 10. The 
former market of 3.10c on autobody 


deliveries. No. 10 hot-rolled sheets 
under the new classification are of- 


fered at 1.70c, Pittsburgh; and No. 24 


continue 2.15¢ to 2.25ce. 
Chicago—Sheet mill operations al 


difficult to schedule because of the nv: 


sheets is being shaded $2 a ton fairly hot-rolled annealed, at 2.40c. No. 10 
regularly. cold-rolled are 2.35¢e: and No. 20 merous small orders. They average 


Youngstown, O.——A slight improve- 
ment in demand for common grades 
of sheets this week led to resump- 
tion of operations at one Niles inde- 
pendent mill, and a small increase at 
one mill in this city. Sufficient speci- 
fications come to full-finished sheet 
mills to insure operations at about 60 
per cent. Special grades of sheets 
are moving in fairly satisfactory vol- 
ume, especially alloy sheets. Prac- 
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Some mills are offering No. 24 
galvanized under the new classifica- 
tion at 2.90c. Galvanized sheets 
moving on the old basis at 2.75¢ to 
2.85¢e, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia A more general 
disposition is noted on the part of 
makers to quote in accordance with 
the new sheet classifications, although 
the old system is expected to prevail 
for a time, particularly where it of- 


2.95¢c. 


are 


10 per cent in this district and 50 per 
cent in the Milwaukee area. While 


buying is fair for outdoor work, such § 


as roofing, conductor pipe and road 
strip, this demand is far from nor 
mal. 


St. Louis—The leading produce 
in this district has reduced No. 24 
black sheets and galvanized $1 a tol, 
black now being 2.6014c, delivered, 
St. Louis, and galvanized 3.15 %e. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base .....-. 2.15c to oa 


delphia, delivered ...... 4c 
on. Indiana Harbor ........ 2.35¢ 
Chicago, delivered | ...i..... 2.40¢ 
Birmingham, base ............. 2.40¢ 
St. Louis, del... 2.6016¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 
urgh, DASE... 2.55c to 2.65c 
a ts 2 Ree 2.65c to 2.75c 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
ittsburgh, DASE... 2.75c to 2.80¢c 
Eeedsionie, delivered ...... 3.09c to 3.19¢c 
Chicago, GEN VETO  cccescescscese 2.95c to 3.05c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Birmingham, base ............++ 2.95c to 3.05¢ 


St. Louis, del. ........-ceceeeee 3.1514¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


BD, OBS onsecccccsescore 2.00c to 2.05c 
ee dlatrict PAIS occe0 2.10c to 2.15c 
Chicago, delivered ........... 2.15c to 2.20c 
St. Louis, delivered .......... 2.40%c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.29¢ 
Birmingham ...........cseeeeree 2.20c 


BLUE ANNEALED NO. 9-10 


Be DABS ccccsssovecenese 1.85c to 1.90c 
ee  etrict TOUS 02.0. 1.95c to 2.00c 
Chicago, delivered ...........0++ 2.00c to 2.05c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.14¢ 
St. Louis, delivered ............ . 2.25%c 
Birmingham ............ccerecessees 2.05c to 2.10c 

AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base ................ 3.00c to 3.10¢ 

FURNITURE NO. 24 

Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 3.50¢ 


New Classifications, Pitts. base: 


Heavy cold-rolled No. 10, 2.35c; cold- 
rolled No. 20, 2.95c; heavy furniture 
No. 10, 2.75c; light furniture No. 20, 
3.35c; furniture No. 24, including pat- 
ent leveling, 3.50c. Hot-rolled No. 10, 
1.70c; hot-rolled No. 24, 2.40c to 2.50c. 
Differentials of 10 and 15 cents, respec- 
tively, apply at Gary, Ind., and Chicago, 
delivered. 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke base .......... $5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted, lb. 3.15¢ 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails ............ $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails ............ 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails .............0+. 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.85c and 2.45c 
Galvanized staples .......... 2.60c and 2.70c 
Barbed wire, gal. ............ 2.55c and 2.65c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.35c and 2.45c 
Galvanized wire ................ 2.80c and 2.90c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage ........ 2.20c 
a i eae 3.20c to 3.3uc 
Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, Ill, An- 
derson, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.- 
Cleve.; Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 
higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ...... 2.75¢ 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pittsburgh ...........s00 1.65¢ 
PPRMAGOIDRIG, GEL. | sicscosscdeccces 1.854%c 
New York, delivered ........ 1.93¢c 
Boston, delivered .................. 2.05¢ 
OD | TOI aiiccckcoscccncecceéxas 1.70c to 1.80c 


Cleveland, delivered............ 1.83%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.75c to 1.80c 


Birmingham, base ............... 1.80c to 1.85c 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.75¢ 
PRCINC- COREG CIE. cc ccscceceveee 2.00c to 2.05c 
TG DT GO a accssssiccesseccsesasese 1.95%c 
Structural Shapes 
Base, PittsuPrers ciscccisscssssncee 1.65¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ..............000 1.76c to 1.81¢c 
New York, del. .............. 1.85%c to 1.904%c 
TOOT MIG aSicscicdsieccescecii 2.03%4¢c to 2.08 %c 


Chicago, base ............... 1.70c to 1.80c 
Cleveland, delivered 1.83%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.. 1.75c to 1.80c 





Birmingham base ................. 1.80c to 1.85¢c 
Paone Coast; Cit: «icc. 2.05c to 2.15c 
Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
Base, Pittsburgh ................. 1.65c 
ee ee 1.70c to 1.80c 
Birmingham base ................ 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70c to 1.75c 
Pacihc Coast, C.LL.... .ccccecesssece 2.15¢ 
Cleveland, base, local del. 1.70c 
Cleveland base, out. del.... 1.65¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 1.94¢c to 1.99¢c 
bol dae fy SET: re 1.98c to 2.03 %c 
ONES IE cicansxsanansedeonzeanscosec 2.05c to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish........ 1.80c to 1.85c 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual......... 1.90c to 1.95¢c 
RAIL STEEL 
Chicago Heights .................. 1.60c to 1.65c 
PECOE TD SIE noses s cccsnsscvaniececes 1.500 to 1.55¢ 
B RUMRMRE TEED sec avicssiascssentens . 1.30¢e to 1.35¢ 
IRON 
CORI, TUNG so eictansithesiicchiness 1.70c to 1.80c 
New York, delivered .......... 1.93c to 2.03c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 1.89¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .............. 2.75¢c to 4.25¢ 
REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths.... 1.90¢ 

Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65¢c 
a IN oes ceceiade es cshansaens 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chi., rail steel ............. ccueeba 1.60c to 1.70c 
Chi., rail steel, less carload 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths.. 2.19¢c 
Cleveland, cut lengths ...... 1.95c to 2.05¢ 


Cold Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting 


Base, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Buffalo and Cleveland.... 2.10¢ 
Shafting, turned and 
SAINTE GTTR exsssicececiacsaicones 2.45c to 2.90c 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 3lc; bars, 28c. 


A B S D 
py ree 19¢c 20.5¢c 23c 28c 
PURGES .cccoscees 21c 22.5¢ 25c 80c 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5¢c 30c 35c¢ 


Hot strip .. 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
Cold strip... 28c 29.5c 32c 37c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B cver 
15/18% inc., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist..... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bars, 2.45c-2.65¢c, Mill 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. 
1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
5100 .80-1.10 
_) SSE Rao 0.45 
51.00 Cr. 
Co 0.20 
6100 bars ...... 1.20 


6100 Spring .. 0.95 
Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
Carbon Van... 0.96 

oO. 0.50 9250 (flats) .. 0.25 
4600 .20 to .30 Mo. 9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops Bands 
Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts.... 1.60c to 1.65c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 
Lys neem eret ho 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 
under, Chicago ................ 1.70¢ to 1.75¢ 
Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in. ........ 1.60¢ to 1.70¢ 





4100 .15 to .25 
M 


Cooperage hoop, Pitts. ........ 1,70c to 1.80c 
p23 Oe 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over .......... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
Worcester, 3 tons, over.... 2.40¢ 
Rails, Track Material 

Standard bess. and open 

hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Rela: rails, Pitts. 60 to 

OL Se ee en eee $23.00 to 26.00 
Light rails, 25-48, mills .... $34.06 
Light rails, Chleago........ $36.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base ...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.70c 
Spikes, railroad, 17/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. .......... 2.70c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts..... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. ........ 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

WORE. ceictittsccsctuescecaon cass 3.80¢ 

Do. standard, jobbers . 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ........ 3.80c 
Tit: PIRGS,. DOD deciccccidcsicecsses $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


tcago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
AT) GEOG, CUE CITC sccccccccsccscecsccssecacses 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
TO a cite etdicatactneateniccs 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
SUT SN nitesciisadesacssdciccsanenioensines 73 off 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 


SERN ic cinccrmatioecsnttnntiara aes! 73 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
MEEEIUUE » cstincicsciuiadsesiutetountxsusimees 80-16-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-i off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


ii ERS See eee ee 80-5 off 

Upset 1 in. and smaller ............ 80-10-65 off 

Upset, larger than 1 in. ................ 80-5 off 
Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut nails, c.l, Pittsburgh 2.40c to 2.50c 
do, less carloads, 5 kegs 
or over, 2.65c to 2.75c; 


and less than 5 kegs........ 2.80c to 2.96c 

Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in....33 1/8 
Sheet piling, Pitts. ............ 1.90¢e 
87 
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Low 


Bars 


Buying Holds Fairly Steady at 
Rate—Automotive 
Cold-Finished Buyers Lead 


and 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 87 


Chicago - Bar mill specifications 
largely are from automotive builders, 
cold-drawn and cold-finished producers 
and parts makers. A gain in track- 
laying type tractor orders has oc- 
curred, but farm tractors and imple- 
ments are lifeless. A good crop sea- 
son is expected to stimulate implement 
orders by September, when the next 
production period for the implement 
industry normally would start. Occa- 
sionally 1.75¢ and 1.80c, Chicago, busi- 
ness is booked in spot mixed carload 
orders, while 1.70c remain the base. 
Soft steel bar mills are producing at 
45 to 50 per cent, while alloy bar mills 
are close to 50. Sales” and specifica- 
tions are slightly ahead without denot- 
ing any trend. 

New York—wWhile restricted, de 
mand for commercial steel bars is at 
least being maintained, with prices 
holding at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, for car- 
lots. Absence of buying by forging in- 
terests is being keenly felt. Common 
iron bars are quiet at 1.60c to 1.70c, 


Pittsburgh, with the inside figure 
more general. 

Philadelphia — Commercial _ steel 
bar buying is weaker, although 


1.65c, Pittsburgh, is applying to the 
bulk of carload tonnage. Too lit- 
tle business is current to afford a 
real price test. 

Pittsburgh—Steel bar demand is 
off only slightly from the volume of 
early May. Orders from automotive 
interests for June requirements are 
smaller and recent shipments have de- 
clined moderately, except in the case 
of several of the leading interests. 
Producers continue to quote 1.65c on 
new business with orders too small 
to test the market thoroughly. Only 
on small, undesirable business is 1.70c 
named. 

Youngstown, O.—Slackening in 
steel bar specifications has eased mill 
production correspondingly so _ that 
operations vary from 30 to 40 per 
cent. Mills are asking 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, for common bars. Sales of al- 
loy steel bars have improved slightly. 

Cleveland—-Sales of merchant bars 
are only fair though some interests re- 
port more discouragingly. On the 
other hand, price firmness at 1.70c, 
Cleveland locally, and 1.65c, Cleveland 
outside, is noteworthy. Indicating the 
spotty nature of steel bar consumption, 
several local machine shops prove ex- 
ceptions to the consuming market’s 
average, and are on expanding operat- 
ing schedules. The local steelworks, 
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on merchant steel bars largely as well 
as semifinished, continues for the sec- 
ond consecutive week with eight open 
hearths pouring. 





Cold-Finished Demand 
Fails to Turn Upward 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Little new demand is 
appearing to arrest the downward 
trend that has prevailed in cold-fin- 
ished steel bar activity since the first 
of the month. New business reflects 
the prospective decline in automotive 
schedules during June and shipments 
are effected similarly. Requirements 
of other consumers also are moderat- 
ing slowly. The market continues 
2.10c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—The market is”~ un- 
changed at 2.10c, Cleveland base, on 
cold-finished steel bars, though releases 
continue to be made on previously 
consummated contracts at 2.00c for 


Plates 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 87 


Chicago—Plate mills expect to ship 
this month and in June about 45,000 
tons of skelp to Milwaukee for pipe 
line orders awarded during the last 
three weeks. Inquiry is expected mo- 
mentarily from the East Texas oil 
fields for storage tank plates. Ex- 
tent of tank programs awaits deci- 
sion as to pro-rating in about three 
weeks. Estimates of the probable 
East Texas tank plate requirements 
are as high as 50,000 tons. Only 
about 1000 tons’ of tank work has 
been let. Plates are quoted at 1.70c 
base, although it is stated some small 
spot sales have been closed at 1.75c, 
Chicago. Orders from boilermakers 
and miscellaneous manufacturers 
show a mild spurt. 

New York—About 6500 tons of 
plates have been awarded for a steel 
pipe line for the Hackensack, N. J., 
Water Co. Action on another large 
tonnage is expected shortly as a re- 
sult of the award of the general con- 
tract for foundation work for the 
New York Central west side ware- 


——$__ 


larger users. Specifications continy 
to show declines in total for sellers 


Tin Plate Demand Is 
Moderating Slowly 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Activity in tin plaj 
continues to decline gradually, 4 
downward trend in operations and Spe. 
cifications is of little more than gq. 
sonal proportions. Output now 4 | 
close to 70 per cent with schedules 
some independent producers still at , 
capacity rate. Specifications remain jy 
fair volume but are lighter than , 
month ago. A substantial increase jy | 
tin plate demand for the Hawaiiay 
pineapple pack is indicated as the m 
sut of a marked gain in that er | 

New York—-Tin plate for Japan is 
down 10 cents per base box, delivered 
as a result of further reduction in the | 
Far East freight rates, which now ar 
around $4 per gross ton, compared | 
with $8 at one time before the break. 
down in the Far East shipping con. 
ference. Little buying has resulted, 
Welsh and German producers are u.- 
derbidding American producers. It is 
reported German prices are 80 to 
cents below American, even with the 
freight reduced. 





Tank and Barge Requirements 
Feature 
Anticipated for Texas Work 


Tons 





Market—50,000 


house terminal to the P. T. Cox con- 
tracting Co. Demand is spotty, cer 


loads being quoted generally a 
1.75c Coatesville, Pa. 
Philadelphia—-Plate prices afr 


easy at 1.75c, base, Coatesville, Pa 
Bids were opened today for the sub 
marine V-9, requiring 400 tons of 
plates and 200 tons of shapes and 
bars. Operations of a leading mill 
are down to about 40 per cent. 
Pittsburgh—-New plate _ busines 
is featured by an inquiry from the 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky for li 
tank barges, requiring nearly 4000 
tons of fabricated plates and shapés 
Orders for river equipment are light, 
although a fair volume of work is § 
pending. Plate specifications al 
fairly steady but lack im provemell 
over the rate a month ago. Prices 
are provided little test, the market 


generally continuing 1.65¢, Pitts 
burgh. 
Cleveland—wWith a fair run of 


miscellaneous orders, the plate mar 
ket continues to show a tendency 
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weakness in comparison with 
months in 1931. Sellers 
point out that nearly all heavy con- 
sumers withhold their purchases. 
The 200 gondolas for the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie will place a fairly siz- 
able quantity of plates locally if the 
contract is awarded to a nearby car 
shop, as generally expected. 

Plates wll be purchased by the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Lima, O., for five 
21,000-gallon locomotive tenders for 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


Contracts Placed 


300 tons, plates and shapes, two steel 
hulls, for United States engineers, St. 
Louis district, to St. Louis Structural 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 

950 tons, sheet piling, municipal pier, 
Lorain, O., to Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, through John Dandrea, 
Lorain, general contractor. 

209 tons, sheet steel piling, United 
States army engineer, Chicago, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, sheet piling for Charlotte 
(Port of Rochester) N. Y.; bids May 
29. ' 

500 tons, plates and shapes, pipe line 
dredge for United States engineers, 
Vicksburg district; Nashville Bridge 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., low bidder. 

500 tons, 11,000 feet 24 to 30-inch riv- 
eted or smooth-bore steel water pipe, 
for Vancouver, B. C.; bids June 2. 


ward 
earlier 


lron Ore Shipments 
Show Lagging Tendency 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 98 


Cleveland—FEstimates of the sea- 
son’s shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore are being revised downward, as 
shipping instructions lag and new 
business fails to appear. Present 
prospects point to a total of 35,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 tons, the lowest 
since 1921, with 22,800,000 tons. For 
the first half of May shipments 
amounted to approximately 250,000 
tons, less than one day’s tonnage in 
the midseason of a normal year. The 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association’s 
current report on consumption and 
balances follows: 


Tons 
2,835,439 
2,825,647 

9,792 


4,575,525 


Ore consumed in March . 
Ore consumed in April ... 
Decrease in April ...................... 
Ore consumed in April, 1930.. 
Ore on hand at furnaces May 
> ried 
Ore on Lake Erie docks May 
ES ccs ccssecivissenvsssseees 
Total at furnaces and Lake 


23,292,605 


5,429,721 


Erie docks May 1, 1981........ 28,722,326 
Total May 1, 1930..................... 20,284.503 


Wedlake Aluminum Co., 1616 Wil- 
low street, Hoboken, N. J., has sue- 
ceeded the Wedlake & Lamsen Co.; 
D. C. Wedlake is proprietor. 
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Railroads 


New Rail and Equipment Buy- 
ing Quiet—Releases 
Mill Operations at Chicago 


Sustain 


TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 87 


New York—Fresh car and locomo- 
tive inquiry is at a virtual standstill, 
with buying light. 

Ramapo Ajax Corp. and Bethlehem 
Steel Co. were low on special rails, 
frogs and switches for the board of 
transportation, two contracts being 
involved, orders 57 and 60. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has taken 2000 
tie plates for the Picatinny arsenal, 
New Jersey. 

Pittsburgh—tThe railroad market 
is quiet in new inquiry while specifica- 
tions against old orders are fairly 
steady at a rate slightly lower than in 
April. Rail mill operations are season- 
ally quiet and car builders have little 
unfilled business on books. 

Cleveland - Wheeling & Lake 
Erie railroad’s inquiry for 200 gon- 
dolas is now reported without foun- 
dation, Canton Car Co., which does 
W. & L. E. repairs having indicated 
the carrier has not made repairs since 
last fall, let alone purchase of new 
rolling stock. If anything, gondolas 
now in use will be repaired. Other 
rail ordering is quiet and releases 
fail to embrace any significant totals. 

Chicago—Recent brisk releases for 
track fastenings, indicating the extent 
of track maintenance work, are being 
maintained. Specifications for angle 
bars, tie plates, bolts and spikes dur- 
ing the week again have been virtual- 
ly doubling the recent shipping orders. 
About 1200 tons of fresh track acces- 
sory business has been booked. Re- 
leases for rails are steady enough to 
keep rail mills occupied at 45 per cent. 

About 6000 tons of finished steel and 
axles will be apportioned this week 
for the 500 Northern Pacific stock car 
underframes, superstructures for 
which will be let later. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy has obtained permis- 
sion to build a new 30-mile line be- 
tween Wellington and Shamrock, Tex. 

Seattle—Great Northern railroad 
has placed 500 tons of track spikes 
with the Pacific Coast Forge Co., 
Seattle. Spikes are for use on the 
road’s extension into California. Tie 
plates for the same extension, 4000 
tons, will be supplied by the Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


Car Orders Placed 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, four 
tank cars, to Magor Car Corp., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


Locomotives Placed 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, 5 


locomotive tenders, to Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Lima, O. 


Locomotives Pending 


United States Engineers, Memphis, 
Tenn., one 10-ton gasoline locomo- 


tive; this inquiry was previously re- 
ported as involving 10. 


Rail Orders Pending 


400 tons, estimated, special rails, frogs 
and switches, board of transportation, 
New York, Ramapo Ajax Corp., Hil- 
burn, N. Y., and Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., low, two contracts, 
orders 57 and 60; bids May 12. 


Semifinished Orders Small; 
Sheet Bars Are Easier 


Semifinished Prices, Page 98 


Pittsburgh—Shipments of semifin- 
ished steel continue off moderately 
from the April rate while new business 
remains at a low level. Orders usually 
call for only small lots. Although 
prices are easy, tonnage is insufficient 
to test quotations. Producers are quot- 
ing $30, Pittsburgh, for rerolling bil- 
lets, slabs and sheet bars, with $36 the 
usual market for forging billets. Wire 
rods are a flat $35. 

Youngstown, O.—Billets and slabs 
are moving at $30, Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh, and sheet bars at $29 to 
$30. Skelp, which has been quoted 
at 1.60c to 1.70¢c, Pittsburgh, is being 
sold in small tots at 1.60c, while 
some of special thin gage and narrow 
width brings as much as 1.75¢e. A 
flurry came about through demand 
of a roller of cold strip that skelp- 
makers ship him the hot-rolled mate- 
rial as skelp, thus bringing his price 
down to about 1.40c. Important 
makers refused, fearing they would 
endanger the entire semifinished steel 
freight rate structure. 

Cleveland—Specifications for sheet 
bars, billets and slabs in the past 
week were larger than in the week 
preceding. Few new orders are being 
placed. The leading merchant pro- 
ducer continues to operate eight of 
its 14 open hearths. Sheet bars are 
$29 to $30, base, Cleveland and 
Youngstown, O., and billets and slabs, 
$30. 

Chicago — Piecemeal buying of 
finished steel, particularly small billets 
and blooms, is noted. Prices are un- 
changed at $31, Chicago, for 4 x 4-inch 
billets, while forging billets remain 
$36, base. 
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Structural 


Prospects Continue Brighter 
in West — 58,700-Ton New 
Orleans Bridge Will Be De- 
ferred — Fabricated Prices 





Shapes 


Soft—Fresh Inquiry Light- 
ens in Eastern Districts 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 87 


Chicago—Structural steel fabrica- 
tors face brighter prospects late in 
the summer when a number of fed- 
eral and state construction projects 
will materialize. Bids on the Chicago 
postoffice, 25,000 tons, will be asked 
in about seven or eight weeks. Bids 
will be asked in June and July on 
about. 40 postoffice jobs in Illinois. 
About 3500 tons of structural work 
has come out in fresh inquiry, large- 
ly public work here and on the Pa- 
cific coast. Base price for plain ma- 
terial remains at 1.70c, Chicago. 
Fabricators in the Twin Cities area 
have been booking numerous small 
p. “ects running into important vol- 
ume. 

New York—Fresh inquiry for 
structural steel is light. While sev- 
eral large projects will develop dur- 
ing the next few weeks, general con- 
struction outlook is not bright out- 
side public work. Port of New York 
authority inland freight terminal and 
the parcel post building are the lar- 
gest pending projects, general con- 
tract bids being expected within a 
few weeks. More grade crossing 
eliminations approach the _ active 
stage in the east. Armory additions 
at Kingston and Newburgh call for 
1000 tons. Plain material is 1.855c, 
New York, but extended contracts 
have tended to reduce new business 
at this minimum. Fabricated and 
erected prices are still weak and un- 
steady. 

Philadelphia—While lacking vol- 
ume, structural inquiries are slightly 
more numerous. Fabricated prices 
are easy with shapes 1.70c, carload, 
nearest mill, or 1.76c, Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh—Little change is noted 
in specifications for plain structural 
shapes while activity in fabricated 
shape awards continues restricted. 
Inquiry, although slightly heavier 
than a month ago, involves only small 
lots. Shape prices are untested, gen- 
erally continuing 1.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Though lacking award 
of consequence the structural mar- 
ket has been augmented by a quanti- 
ty of railroad crossing elimination 
work in surrounding districts. These 
projects are headed by the New York 
Central, Wabash and Nickel Plate’s 
plans. Fabricated prices are weak 
on building work. The Stark county 
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dry goods store has been awarded. 
The Fairport, O., assembly plant for 
Ford Motor Co. is nearing a more ac- 
tive stage under a Detroit architect. 
On plain material the 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, price has had little test. The 
Ohio Bell telephone plans have come 
out for a new building on St. Clair 
avenue. 


Contracts Placed 


1000 tons, Illinois bridgework, to Wor- 
den-Allen Co., Milwaukee, and Vin- 
cennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind, 

1000 tons, bridge, Grafton, Pa., for 
Pennsylvania railroad, to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

843 tons, Allen road grade separation, 
Oakwood, Mich., for Wabash railroad, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, new Trier high school, Win- 
netka, Ill., to New City Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

750 tons, flume supports for Southern 
California Edison Co., to Emsco Der- 
rick & Equipment Co., Los Angeles. 

650 tons, Cress building, Sacramento, 
Calif., to Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

600 tons, Pacific Great Eastern bridge, 
B. C., to Western Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

600 tons, Cardozo building, Sacramen- 
to, Calif., to St. Paul Foundry Co., 
St. Paul. 

545 tons, viaduct, route 4, 
Englewood, N. J., to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through F. E. Baker, Montclair, 
N. J., general contractor. 

500 tons, Masonic temple, Fort Worth. 
Tex., to Fort Worth Structural Steel 
Co.; Harry B. Friedman, general 
contractor. 

500 tons, viaduct, Webster Grove, Mo., 
Missouri Pacific railroad, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, city hospital pediatric build- 


section 3, 








ing, Boston, to Boston Structural 
Co., Boston. 

452 tons, bridge, Framingham, Mass., 
to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Lae nesininginacenetpahinmemeil 

Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week ................ 19,353 

Awards last week ................ 18,677 

Awards two weeks ago.......... 22,690 

Awards this week in 1930.. 34,180 

Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 35,242 

Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 38,977 

Av. weekly awards, April.... 49,224 


Total awards to date, 1930 735,224 
Total awards to date, 1931.. 818,519 





ieeeeeeeteoencened = 





425 tons, Stark county dry goods store 
Canton, O., to Hiner Structural Steel 
Co., Canton, through Warren Hof. 
man Co., general contractor. 


400 tons, theater, Philadelphia, to Rich. 
ard de Cou Co., Philadelphia, 

400 tons, exchange building for Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Joliet, IIL, to 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago; 
reported last week to unstated. ; 

400 tons, bridge, Pine Valley, N, % 
for Pennsylvania railroad ,to Ameri. 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

360 tons, C. & R. railway, Lulu Islang 
bridge, Fraser river, British Columbia 
to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Vancou. 
ver, B.C. 

350 tons, bridge, Fort Henry, N. Y., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
350 tons, Pacific Great Eastern bridge, 
B. C., to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

350 tons, plant addition, Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia, to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

345 tons, White Oak creek bridge 
Omaha, Tex., to Petroleum Iron 
Works, Beaumont, Tex. 

342 tons, highway bridge, Troy, N. Y,, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

324 tons, two-span 320-foot bridge, 
Chenango Forks, Broome _ county, 
New York, to American Bridge Co, 
Pittsburgh, work to be done in El.- 
mira plant; 25 tons reinforcing bars 
to Corcrete Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
Scott Bros. Construction Co., Rome, 
N. Y., general contractor. 

300 tons; office building, Albany, N. Y,, 
to Eastern Bridge & Structural Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 

300 tons, barracks, Barksdale field, 
Shreveport, La., to Decatur Iron & 
Foundry Co., Decatur, Ala.; Ashton 
Glassell Co., Shreveport, general con- 
tractor. 

300 tons, interior spans, Rosenwald mu- 
seum, Jackson Park, Chicago, to un- 
stated fabricator. 

300 tons, boiler house for Swift & Co, 
Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, telephone building, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to unstated Providence 
fabricator. 

280 tons, bridge for Michigan state 
highway department, Bridgeport, 
Mich., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

277 tons, Boston elevated railway pow- 
er house extension, Boston, to New 
England Structural Co., Boston. 

275 tons, highway bridges in Minne- 
sota to Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis, and 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

270 tons, two bridges for Cleveland Un- 
ion Terminals Corp., Cleveland; one 
bridge, 220 tons for Chatham avenue; 
second, 50 tons for Lorain avenue, 
both to McClintic-Marshall Corp. 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Industrial 
Construction Co., Cleveland. 

250 tons, overhead highway bridge, Fort 
Crook, Nebr., to Omaha _ Structural 
Steel Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

250 tons, jail and office building, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., to Arny Steel Construc- 
tion Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Bontempo 
& D’Annunzio Inc., general contrac- 
tors. Reported iast week as 200 tons. 
Jail equipment to Van Dorn Iron 
Works, Cleveland, O. 

250 tons, municipal asylum, Philadel- 
phia, rewarded to Morris, Wheeler & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

250 tons, building No. 11 for R. & H. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Lacka- 
wanna Steel Construction Co., Buffalo. 

250 tons, St. Mary’s mission, Techny, 
Ill., to New City Iron Works, Chicago. 

250 tons, Morton street bridge, Boston, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
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5 i for Louisville & Nash- 
225 tons, road, Henderson, Ky., to Mis- 
cotirt Valley Bridge & Iron Works, 

Leavenworth, Kans. 

925 tons, delivery shed, Bienville Street 
wharf, New Orleans, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

990 tons, highway bridges in North 

“"pakota to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, Tll., and Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Co., Minn- 
eapolis. 

200 tons, school, Clifton, N. J., to John 
K. Cooke & Son, Clifton. 

9 s, New England Fuel & Trans- 

at tenion Co. unit, Everett, Mass., 
to Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land. 

180 tons, Ford & Kendig pipe plant, 
Conshohocken, Pa., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

175 tons, substations, board of trans- 
portation, subway division, Jay and 
Smith streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Easton Structural Steel Co., Easton, 
Pa.; Reiss Construction Co., Brook- 
lyn, general contractors. 

175 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, 
Bristol, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 

170 tons, small bridges for Rock Island 
railroad, to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, state highway bridge for Wilks 
and McDuffy counties, Ga., to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
150 tons, school building, Charles- 
town district, Boston, to New Eng- 
land Structural Co., Boston. 

150 tons, apartment, Ocean avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Simon Holland & 
Son, Brooklyn. 

127 tons, two state bridges, Alleghany 
county, N. Y., 78 tons to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago; 49 tons 
to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; William L. Collins, Hornell, 
N. Y., engineer and contractor. 

125 tons, highway bridge, Boston, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
115 tons, St. Theresa church, Eighty- 
first and Wood streets, Chicago, to 

New City Iron Works, Chicago. 

108 tons, beam spans for Ross county, 
O., to Brookville Bridge Co., Brook- 
ville, O. 

100 tons, apartment, Lehigh avenue, 
Philadelphia, to American Fabricators 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, apartment, Nostrand avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Simon Holland & 
Son, Brooklyn. 

100 tons, building, National Capital 
Press, Washington, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, post office, Newburgh, N. Y., 
to Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
100 tons or more, high school, West- 
wood, N. J., to Selback-Meyer, West 
New York, N. J. 

100 tons, bridge, route 21, 25 and 29, 
Philadelphia, to Linde-Griffith Con- 
struction Co., Newark, N. J. 

100 tons, public bath-house, 134th street, 
New York, to Berkshire Iron Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

100 tons, children’s pavilion, St. Luke's 
hospital, Greenwich, Conn., to Just 
he Steel Co., White Plains, 


100 tons, additions to Fisk street substa- 
tion, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago, to Vierling Steel Works, Chi- 
cago. 


Contracts Pending 


58,700 tons, bridge, Mississippi river 
above New Orleans, Public Belt rail- 
road commission, Frank H. Joubert, 
secretary, Municipal building, New 
Orleans; bids delayed. Work also in- 
cludes 1250 tons heat-treated eye bars, 
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458,000 linear feet steel reinforcing 
trusses, 537,500 square feet mattress 
protection, 5000 steel driving shoes for 
piles. Four contracts; 3, substructure 
main bridge; 4, superstructure, main 
bridge; 5, substructure approaches; 6, 
superstructure approaches. 

30,000 tons, Ohio river bridge for Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad, Henderson, 
Ky. 

5800 tons, Broadway Temple, 174th 
street, New York. 

3000 tons, grade crossing elimination 
work, South Bend, Ind., for New 
York Central railroad. 

1450 tons, highway bridge, Ventura, 
Calif. 

1200 tons, Sixth street viaduct, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

1200 tons, chapel, Girard college, Phila- 
delphia; specifications soon; H. H. 
Gravell, engineer. 

1160 tons, Humboldt park substation for 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

1000 tons, substation, Garland court, 
Chicago, for Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago; reported last week as 
200 tons. 

1000 tons, Y.M.C.A., Toledo, O., proj- 
ect to be dropped temporarily; to 
be revived within four months. 

1000 tons, repairs and additions, state 
armory, Kingston and Newburgh, 
N. Y.; bids May 29. 

600 tons, three grade crossing elimina- 
tions, Toledo, O., for Wabash and 
Nickel Plate railroads; bids May 21. 


Concrete 
Bars 





300 tons, Hammet hospital, Erie, Pa. 

450 tons, courthouse, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; bids within six weeks; 
Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, archi- 
tects. 

750 tons, highway bridges, Wisconsin. 

700 tons, post office and customs build- 
ings, Oakland, Calif. 

665 tons bridge over Sheepscot river, 
Maine. 

500 tons, bridge over Canadian National 
railroad, Hamilton, Ont.; bids received 
until June 2 by W. L. McFaul, engi- 
neer, city hall. 

400 tons, public school 52, Vermilyea 
avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

400 tons, school, Merion township, Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 

300 tons, highway bridge, Dyerville, 
Calif. 

300 tons, interior beams for Rosenwald 
museum, Jackson park, Chicago. 
300 tons, addition to nurses’ home at 

sanitorium, Boylston, Mass. 

295 tons, bridge for Coshocton-Mt. Ver- 
non, O., road, Coshocton county, O. 
260 tons, two bridges, Montgomery 
county; Ira Reighter, Harrisburg, Pa., 

general contractor. 

250 tons, Robinson memorial hospital, 

tavenna, O. 

250 tons, building for Chicago histori- 
cal society, Clark street and North 
Avenue, Chicago, general contract to 
Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleveland. 


(Concluded on Page 95) 


Improvement in Demand Is 
Practically Universal 
Large Orders Still Hang 
Fire at 
Headed by 1100-Ton College 
Total Awards 5510 Tons 


Chicago—Awards 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 87 


Chicago——Reinforcing bar ship- 
ments have gained each month this 
year over 1930. Monthly gains have 
been as much as 10 per cent. For 
building work, billet bars are shaded 
in bids to 1.85¢e. About 1500 tons will 
be distributed to fabricators for IIli- 
nois road work from the May 12 let- 
ting, instead of 3000 tons. Bars for 
the outer drive bridge, 700 tons, will 
be formally awarded soon. 

New York—New billet concrete re- 
inforeing steel prices tend firm on 
small lots, but easiness prevails on at- 





Awards Compared 








Tons 
Awards this week ................ 5,510 
Awards last week ............ mS 6,360 
Awards two weeks ago........ 8,296 
Awards this week in 1930.. 9,287 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 6,990 
Ay. weekly awards, 1931.... 6,952 
Av. weekly awards, April... 5,627 


Total awards to date, 1930 151,308 
Total awards to date, 1931 140,517 








tractive business. A heavy tonnage 
remains to be placed. Fresh inquiry 
is light. Bids went in May 20 on the 
Emmons avenue sewer, Brooklyn, 
about 600 tons. Road mesh holds 
well, although several eastern states 
are specifying macadam and oil as 
highway finish in larger volume. 
Boston—Small projects took 150 
tons of concrete bars this week. Addi- 
tion to the Edison Electric distribu- 
ing plant will take 170 tons. 
Philadelphia—Reinforcing bar de- 
mand is featured by the placing of 
325 tons for the York, Pa., filtration 
plant. The market is 1.60c to 1.65¢e, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.25c to 2.30c, deliv- 
ered locally by trucks. 
Pittsburgh—Reinforcing bar de- 
mand has improved recently and May 
business gives indications of exceed- 
ing that of April. Prices are fairly 
steady at 1.65c for stock lengths and 
1.90c for cut lengths except on large 


lots where some concessions are 
noted. 
Buffalo—Considerable inquiry is 


out, more than 1000 tons all told, of 
(Concluded on Page 95) 
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Mills Would Firm Market on ed cnt cae hinweas diane 

: souis rez ne highest sine 
Hot-Rolled — Automotive De- same month of 1930 “7 
mand Slackens 


Operations Recede Slightly 


Strip 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 87 





Pittsburgh—Strip steel specifica- 
tions and shipments are fairly steady, 
some producers finding no change over 
the past two weeks. Automotive de- 
mand still is spotty, requirements of 
Chevrolet and Chrysler being well sus- 
tained, while Ford orders are declin- 
ing with a further substantial drop in- 
dicated for June. Prices are un- 
changed with some producers attempt- 
ing to obtain 1.65c and 1.55c on all new 
business in hot strip, the market con- 
tinuing quotable at a range of $1 a 
ton below these levels. Cold-rolled 
strip is 2.15¢ to 2.25c. Mill operations 
hold around 40 per cent. 

New York—A mild imprevement in 
strip demand is noted here. However, 
this has tended to emphasize the 
weakness in prices rather than lead 
to strength. While 1.55c still is being 
done on wide hot strip, the general 
figure is now 1.50c, Pittsburgh, with 
narrow strip also moving more freely 
at 1.60c. Cold-rolled strip is moving 
more generally at 2.15c, Pittsburgh 
although 2.25¢c has not disappeared. 

Youngstown, O.—Strip  specifica- 
tions are coming to district mills in 
much the same volume this week as 
last. Consumers insist upon quick 
shipments. One maker here who is 
quoting 1.55c and 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
respectively on wide and narrow hot- 
rolled, or $1 a ton higher than the 
minimum, also is quoting Chicago de- 
livery 10 cents higher. This maker 
claims several other stripmakers are 
quoting on the same basis. 

Cleveland—A leading interest in 
the hot-rolled strip market has an- 
nounced its minimums on wide and 
narrow respectively at 1.55¢c and 
1.65¢, Pittsburgh. On _ less-carload 
business $1 a ton over these figures 
is being applied on sales made over 
the week. For this interest at least 
the 1.50¢c and 1.60c figures have pre- 
sumably vanished within the week. 
Hot strip demand has tapered since 
last week, when a good upturn was 
reported. Cold-rolled strip continues 
unchanged. The 2.25c, Cleveland, 
base is being quoted on new business, 
though 2.15¢ is currently rumored 
from certain quarters. 

Chicago—tThird-quarter prices on 
hot-rolled strip have been announced 
here and are reaffirmation of quota- 
tions named at the beginning of the 
second quarter, or 1.75c for strip 
under six inches and 1.65c, Chicago, 
for wide sizes. This range is $1 a 
ton above existing quotations. Prices 


of 2.15¢c, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 
are being made here for cold-rolled 
strip. 


Warehouse Sales Show 
May Holds Previous Levels 


Warehouse Prices, Page 109 


Detroit—Warehouse_ sales con- 
tinue the modest gains of the earlier 
months of this year. Material for die 
and similar work preliminary to model 
changes is lower than usual owing to 
concentration of model changes late in 
the year. Structural steel is in light 
demand. Prices are unchanged. 

Boston—Warehouse’ sales have 
been better in the past four weeks 
than for two months previous. 

New York—cCold-rolled strip out of 
warehouse has been marked down to 
4.55¢e, base. Warehouse volume in 
cold-rolled products holds steady, 
with some noting a slight increase. 
Shipments in other lines are at about 
the April rate. 

Philadelphia —- Warehouse prices 
are unchanged. Buying is quiet and 
unchanged from last week. 

Pittsburgh—Demand continues to 
decline slowly, business so far in 
May being lighter than during the 


corresponding April period. Prices 
are quotably unchanged. 
Cleveland—May tonnage from 


stock is holding surprisingly well to 
the April level and thus far is ahead 
of the commitment of customers in 
both January’s and February’s simi- 
lar period. Cold-rolled strip is now 
5.55e out of store; other prices are 
unchanged. A leading interest is re- 
vising its cutting charges to be on a 
per piece basis, instead of per hun- 
dredweight. 

Cincinnati—May will close not 
sufficient to disclose any trend in com- 
parison with March and April. 

Chicago—Warehouse steel 
the first ten days of May were higher 
than any like period this year, but rep- 
resented only a small gain over the 
April peak seven-day period. Mills are 
taking more small-lot orders similar to 
1921, 1924 and 1926. Sheet jobbing is 
spotty. 

St. Louis—Moderate improvement 
has taken place and the outlook for 
the next few weeks has points of 
hopefulness. Outlet for building has 
prospects with permits issued in 


sales 


at Leading Centers 


Youngstown, O.—Steel operations 
this week drifted to 41 per cent eg. 
pacity, off one point from last week, 
A four point loss to 44 per cent for 
Republic Steel and reports that a fair 
amount of pipe business is likely to 
be placed in the valley on or about 
June 1 are significant developments, 
Sheet & Tube operations, although 
major operations at the Brier Hil} 
plant have been suspended, are stil] 
in excess of 30 per cent because of a 
slight increase in the ingot melting 
rate at the Campbell plant. Carnegie 
operations hold at 50 per cent but 
Sharon Steel Hoop activity is up to 
67 per cent. Newton Steel is produc- 
ing sheets at Newton Falls at a 60 
per cent rate and is slowly adding to 
operations at Monroe, Mich. 


Philadelphia—Ingot operations in 
the eastren Pennsylvania steelworks 
are down five points this week to a 
weighted average of 38 per cent. A 
leading independent is down 43 per 
cent, likewise off five points. 

Buffalo—Operations hold at 54 per 
cent this week, with 20 of 37 open 
hearths in production. 

Pittsburgh—Ingot output holds 
around 45 per cent with blast fur- 
nace activity up one to 22 active 
of the 54 steelworks stacks in the 
district. Sheet production is slightly 
lower at around 40 per cent with tin 
plate down to slightly above 70. Strip 
schedules continue 40 with pipe un- 
changed at 35. 

Cleveland—Ingot operations con- 
tinue at 59 per cent the pace set last 
week. Twenty of 34 open hearths are 
pouring, with the leading interest 
operating eight of its 14 furnaces for 
the second consecutive week. 

Chicago—Further decline has oc- 
curred in ingot output, which is 45- 
48 down from last week’s 48 per 
cent. Active steelworks blast fur- 
naces number 14 out of 36. Finishing 
mill operations are variable with 4a 
downward tendency, resulting in part 
from the necessarily frequent roll 
changes because of numerous small 
orders. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Operations 
are down five points to 60 per cent 
this week. Gulf States Steel has two 
open hearth furnaces on and Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Ra‘lroad Co. is vary: 
ing between 11 and 13. Ensley Works 
are cutting down unfilled rail tonnage 
steadily, with completion in sight in 
next four to six weeks. 
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Concrete Bars 


(Concluded from Page 91) 
which one job of 470 tons is the larg- 
est. Most of the pending business 


will go rail steel. 


Contracts Placed 


ns, Principia college, St. Louis, 
= ioetede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

g00 tons, passenger station, Cincinnati 
union terminal, to Pollak Steel Co., 
Cincinnati. Award of 200 additional 
tons delayed until fall. Ne 

530 tons, medical building, Louisiana 
state university, Baton Rouge, La., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 49 tons 
shapes to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. P. Farnsworth 
& Co. Inc., New Orleans, general con- 

Pe oo bar joists, science exhibits 
puilding, Century of Progress exposi- 
tion, Chicago, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. : ‘ 

500 tons, road work, Missouri, to sev- 
eral unstated fabricators. 

400 tons, barracks, Barksdale field, 
Shreveport, La., to North Texas Iron 
& Steel Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Ashton 
Glassell Co., Shreveport, general con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, hydraulic laboratory, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, to Buffalo 
Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

300 tons, veterans hospital, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. to Connors Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co., Columbus, Ga., general contrac- 
tor; structural steel still pending. 

325 tons, filtration plant, York, Pa., to 
Taylor-Davis Inc., Philadelphia. 

300 tons, Lorain street bridge, Cleve- 
land, for Cleveland Union Terminals 
Corp., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., through Industrial Con- 
struction Co., Cleveland; reported 
last week as going to unstated. 

250 tons, five state buildings, Bedford 
Hills and West Haverstraw, N. Y., 
to Kalman Steel Co., through Corss 
& Roberts, general contractors. 

225 tons, Masonic temple, Fort Worth, 
Tex., to North Texas Iron & Steel 
Co. Fort Worth; Harry B. Fried- 
man, general contractor. 

200 tons, bridges, Edgecomb county, 
North Carolina, to Virginia Steel Co., 
Richmond, Va.; T. A. Loving & Co., 
Goldsboro, N. C., general contractor. 

200 tons, highway, Bronx Parkway Ex- 
tension from Kitchawan Road to Cro- 
ton lake, Westchester county park 
commission, Bronxville, N. Y., to Con- 
crete Steel Co., Pittsburgh; A. W. 
Banko, White Plains, N. Y., general 
contractor. 

175 tons, warehouse, Thomas Somer- 
ville Co. to Rosslyn Steel & Cement 
Co., Rosslyn, Va. 

160 tons, grade crossings, Chenango 
Forks and Whitney Point, N. Y., for 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, bridge and paving, state high- 
way department, Clermont county, 
Ohio, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, New Trier high schoo!, Win- 
netka, Ill., to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

150 tons, building for Petrolagar Labor- 
atories Inc., Niles Center, Ill., to Calu- 
met Steel Co., Chicago. 

yoy Sager road work to Concrete 

0., Chicago. 

150 tons, Illinois road work, to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, 0. 

= tons, Charles street bridge, Rock- 
psn Ill., to Kalman Steel Co., Chi- 
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100 tons, hospital, Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
Olney J. Dean & Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, Illinois road work to Kalman 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, Illinois road work, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

100 tons, Illinois road work, to Olney 
J. Dean & Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, public library, Evansville, 
Ill., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Contracts Pending 


1345 tons, Mississippi river above New 
Orleans, Public Belt railroad commis- 
sion, Frank H. Joubert, secretary, 
Municipal building, New Orleans; bids 
June 4, 

700 tons, outer drive bridge, Chicago. 

675 tons, bridge over Arkansas river, 
Twenty-first street, Tulsa, Okla.; bids 
in May 19. 

600 tons, sewer, Emmons avenue, 
Sheepshead Bay district, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; bids in. 

475 tons, additional buildings, East Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; food terminal; bids soon. 

400 tons, school buildings, Boston. 

200 tons, Mermentu river bridge, Lake 
Arthur, La.; Doullut and Ewin, New 
Orleans, low bidder. 

125 tons, building for Chicago Historical 
society, Clark street and North av- 
enue, Chicago; general contract to 
Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleveland. 

100 tons, Science building, Century of 
Progress exposition, Chicago. 

Unstated tonnage, 50,000 pieces rein- 
forcing fabric, for flood control, Mis- 
Ssissippi river, Bridge Junction, Ark.; 
bids opened June 4, United States dis- 
trict engineer’s office, McCall build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 


Pipe 


Structural Shapes 


(Concluded from Page 91) 


225 tons, Clarington bridge, Sunfish 


creek, Monroe county, O. 

200 tons, Reading railroad passenger 
station, Jenkintown, Pa. 

220 tons, also 63 tons reinforcing bars 
for Hell Gate bridge, Lane county, 
Oreg., for United States bureau of 
public roads, Portland, Oreg.; bids re- 
ceived May 20. 

184 tons, shapes, and 30 tons bars, 2- 
story vocational school, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Casper Ranger Construction 
Co., general contractor. 

150 tons, Lucas county, O., bridge; New 
Bremen Bridge Co., New Bremen, O., 
low; award May 21. 

124 tons, bridge, Teaneck road, route 4, 
section 3, Teaneck, N. J.; bids June 
1, state highway commission, New 
Jersey; A. Lee Grover, chief clerk. 
Work also includes 52 tons reinforc- 
ing bars. 

100 tons, additions to Fisk street substa- 
tion, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago. 

100 tons, city charities administration 
building, Boston. 

Unstated tonnage, two bridges, Lake 
county (Painesville), O.; one bridge 
at Willoughby, O., second at Paines- 
ville, O.; to be built by county. 

Unstated tonnage, assembly plant, Fair- 
port, O., for Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich.; site selected, plans under 
way by Albert Kahn, architect, Mar- 
quette building, Detroit. 

Unstated tonnage, grade crossing elim- 
ination work, Geneva, O., for New 
York Central railroad. 


Seamless Order for 20,000 Tons 
Placed—Another 15,000 Due for 
Award 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 109 


New York—Cast iron pipe prices 
continue weak. As low as $31.70 is 
reported for delivery on 8-inch to 
Westchester county while a New Jer- 
sey foundry took a Washington award 
of more than 1000 tons at $32.97, de- 
livered, 12 and 20-inch. New inquiry 
is light. Yorktown Heights is in the 
market for a fair-sized tonnage. Gen- 
eral contract is let on two pumping 
station projects calling for about 200 
tons. 

Philadelphia—Indications point to 
the withdrawal of the recently estab- 
lished base minum two fives on butt 
and lapweld pipe on direct mill ship- 
ment with a possibility of a different 
method of quoting being involved. 
Present discount is regarded by some 
as allowing too much latitude in re- 
lation with the jobbers. 

Pittsburgh—Developments in the 
line pipe market are headed by the 
award of 20,000 tons of 10-inch seam- 
less pipe for a 198-mile line of the Sun 
Oil Co. to be laid in Texas. The order 
went to a Pittsburgh producer. The 
Lycoming Natural Gas Co., subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 


is expected to place 15,000 tons of 20- 
inch pipe for a line in Pennsylvania 
and New York shortly. 
Chicago—About 5000 tons of 
municipal cast pressure pipe is pend- 
ing. Chicago board of public works is 
expected to award 5700 tons of 6 to 
12-inch to four bidders able to meet ur- 
gent delivery requirements. Detroit 
took bids last week on 1900 tons of 
12-inch as an extension of the order 
for 10,000 feet of the same size let re- 
cently to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Racine, Wis., will award 750 tons of 30 
and 36-inch cast pipe and heavy fit- 


tings, for which the low bid, 
coverings both pipe and_ fittings, 
was $47.00. Louisville, Ky., has a 


pipe program that may include some 
cast. Detroit has let 700 tons of 36- 
inch. Municipal prices for 6 to 24-inch 
sizes are nominal. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


2300 tons, 8-inch, for Washington, to 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. 


1125 tons, 12 and 20-inch, for Wash- 
ington, to R. D. Wood & Co., Flor- 
ence, N. J 
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Specifications / 
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Strip Steels 
Hot and Cold Rolled 


**Nevastain’’ 
Stainless Steels 


Steel Sheets 


SUCCESS 2 


a 


ASSURE 


/ 
- 


Known throughout the Iron and Steel Industry for friendly, prac- 
tical, valuable cooperation, Sharon’s policy of helpfulness has grown 
into an Outstanding Service, with its roots firmly imbedded in the 
productive soil of facts, experience, and results. v Almost every day 
some manufacturer writes to or drops into a Sharon office to discuss 
his product or production problems. Such is the confidence placed in 
Sharon’s genuine assistance. ¥ This comprehensive service, which in- 
cludes metallurgical as well as physical aspects, is summed up in 
the easily remembered name ‘Sharon Specifications’? —a service of 
recommendation for obtaining the most successful results from strip 
and sheet steel. v Learn how ‘‘Sharon Specifications Assure Success.” 
We will appreciate the opportunity to give you a detailed explana- 


tion, if you will call in—or drop us a line concerning your problem. 


SHARON STEEL HOOP COMPANY — SHARON, PENNA. 
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1500 tons, Canadian delavaud, for vari- 
ous British Columbia buyers, to 
Evans, Coleman & Evans Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C. 
700 +~«tons, 86-inch for Detroit to 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. ‘ oat 
ns, 6 and 8-inch, New Britain, 
ng to R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 

ogy inch € li jel 
ns, 10 and 12-inch Canadian dela- 

— for Vernon, B. C., to Evans, 
Coleman & Evans Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C. 

150 tons, 6 to 12-inch monocast for 
various Seattle projects, to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

100 tons, various sizes, for Lawrence. 

ass. to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. FB 
tons, pipe and fittings, for Spring- 
ey Mass., to Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

100 tons, various sizes, for Providence, 
R. L, to Allen & Read, Boston. 

170 tons, 6 and 8-inch, for Beverly, 
N. Y., to United States Pipe & Found- 

Co., Burlington, N. J. 

Unstated tonnage, 13,094 lineal feet 6- 
inch, 4507 feet of 8-inch, and 590 feet 
90-inch cast iron pipe, for Oakfield, 
Wis., to James B. Clow & Sons, Chi- 


cago. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


20,000 tons, 198 miles, 10-inch seamless 
pipe, for Sun Oil Co. line, Beaumont, 
. Tex., to East Texas oil fields, to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

6500 tons, steel pipe for Hackensack, 
N. J.. Water Co., awarded through 
T. A. Gillespie & Co., to East Jersey 
Pipe Co.; plates to Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, up to 20-inch, heating, Rikers’ 
Island penitentiary, New York, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
C. H. Darmstadt Inc., general con- 
tractor. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


7000 feet, cast iron soil pipe, Panama 
canal; bids June 8. 

5700 tons, 6 to 12-inch for Chicago, 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., and 
Alabama Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., and James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago, low bidders at 
$39.90 to $40.80, delivered. 

1900 tons, 12-inch pipe for Detroit. 

750 tons, 30 and 36-inch pipe and large 
fittings for Racine, Wis.. James B. 
Clow & Sons, low at $47,000. 

500 tons, 6 to 12-inch, for Yorktown 
Heights, New York. 

300 tons, 8-inch, for Yonkers, N. Y.; 
R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J., 
low. 

225 tons, 4 to 6-inch, for Vega, Tex.; 
bids in. 

200 tons, various sizes, Springfield and 
Jamaica pumping. stations, New 
York; Charles Meads Co., general 
contractor. 

160 tons, 8 and 12 inch, for Fall River, 
Mass.; bids to close May 26. 

150 tons, 10-inch, for Gardner, Mass.; 
bids next month. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


15,000 tons, 20-inch, Pennsylvania-New 
York line, for Lycoming Natural Gas 
Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of 

* New Jersey; award expected soon. 

100 tons, 48-inch steel pipe, department 
of water supply, gas and electricity, 
New York, Oakhill Contracting Co., 
New York, low on general contract. 
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Wire 


End of Fence Season Brings De- 
cline in Demand—Prices Are 
Under Pressure at Minimums 
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Pittsburgh— Activity in wire prod- 
ucts continues to decline slowly. New 
buying still is restricted by fairly 
heavy orders placed late in March and 
shipments also are affected. Quiet 
building operations are reflected in 
slow demand for nails and manufac- 
turers’ wire is moving in lighter vol- 
ume to meet industrial consumers. 
Fencing and barbed wire are passing 
their active season. Prices are 
easier with 2.30c disappearing on 
plain wire. Nails are no higher than 
$1.90 to the jobbers and occasional 
sales are made at $1.80. 

Worcester, Mass.—Production is 
shading off gradually, with little 
change in the general situation. The 
market is sliding easily into the sum- 
mer level but so far demand is fair- 
ly steady and the drop at no time has 
been sharp. Second quarter shipments 
are not expected to show much fall- 
ing off. Meanwhile prices remain un- 
satisfactory. 

Philadelphia—Nails are $1.90 a 
keg, Pittsburgh, which is being 
shaded on small lot business. Wire 
is easy at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo Wireworks continue to 
utilize 75 per cent of their open-hearth 
capacity to keep pace with orders. 
Shipments of welded mesh for road 
construction are brisk and additional 
tonnage or large size is schedules for 
early covering. 

Cleveland—vVolume of wire prod- 
ucts moving continues at the satis- 
factory level of the past several 
weeks. Mill operations locally are in 
step with the character of consumer 
demand, which is unlike its moderate 
needs for other steel products. Plain 
wire continues to move well into 
manufacturing plants and the country 
jobbing outlets for fencing and other 
wire products take good-sized 
amounts. Prices remain unchanged 
with 2.20 to 2.30e the quotable mar- 
ket on plain wire; $1.90 and $2.00 
a keg on nails and semifinished $35 
to $37. Most releases are at the in- 
side figures. 

Chicago — Following the _ recent 
mild gain in jobber orders for common 
wire products, both jobber and dealer 
buying has quieted. The woven fenc- 
ing season is largely past. Common 
wire prices show no change at $1.95 to 
$205, Chicago or western mills, for 
wire nails, and 2.25c to 2.35¢ for plain 
wire. Manufacturers’ wire schedules 
for the first half of June are expected 
to be equal to April and May. Manu- 


facturers’ wire is meeting expecta- 
tions, but week-to-week demand is 
variable. 


© & 
Obituaries 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


ating in mechanical engineering from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1899 he obtained further training in 
an engineering corporation in Nice- 
town, Pa. He then organized Dodge 
& Day, engineers, which later became 
Day & Zimmermann Inc. He was made 
president in 1916 and chairman in 
1926. 
O Od 
Samuel W. Parr, 74, emeritus pro- 
fessor of applied chemistry, University 
of Illinois, died May 16, at his home in 
Urbana, Ill. He was widely known 
for his work in applied chemistry, and 
his process for coking Illinois coal. 
Professor Parr also discovered the al- 
loy “illium,” and was noted for his 
Parr peroxide calorimeter for meas- 
uring the heating value of coal and 
hydrocarbons. 
ce. Ss 2 
H. F. Noyes, 50, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing operations 
for Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
died suddenly May 8, in New York. 
Born in Auburndale, Mass., he was 
graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1904. He spent 
ten years with mining, iron and steel 
industries and then was eight years in 
Australia as works manager and blast 
furnace superintendent. In 1922 he be- 
came general manager of LaFollette 
Coal & Iron Co., where he remained 
for three years. Early in 1925 he went 
with Victor Chemical Works as Chi- 
cago works manager. 
oad 
Victor E. Edwards, 68, inventor and 
former vice president, chief engineer 
and director of Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester, Mass., died May 16, at 
his home in West Boylston, Mass. II] 
health forced his retirement three 
years ago. Most noteworthy of his in- 
ventions was the flying shear, permit- 
ting the cutting of rails, rods, etc., 
while in motion. Prior to his Morgan 
Construction connection he was assist- 
ant chief engineer for Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass. He also had held 
that office with Washburn & Moen Co., 
Worcester, and at one time was with 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. 
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Raw Material Pri 
. MAGNESITE 
Pig lron Coke Dead burned grain, net 
Per Gross Ton Prices Per Net Tons ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 
Beehive Ovens SEETIOTO TRB  ioieccscesconsceess 40.09 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 Connellsville furnace ........ $2.40 to 2.50 Domes, Chewelah, Wash 
Chicago furnace .............000. $17.50 os anery neon 3.25 to : va RAID Sicofttastes ttocdatdastinissssseneces 22.09 
Pittsburgh, dist. fur. .......... 17.50 + 4 lp na oo a 42ste 500 CHROME BRICK 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.18 to 18.63 Wine oa “we EY crovsene — Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Valley furnace ...............0000 17.00 © COUNTY SUFDASS ...0... 3.50 to 4.25 Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.00 By-Product Foundry BR Wie scahccrn casey casecs a cancetesases 45.00 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 17.26 Newark, N. J., del. 9.00 to 9.40 
Virginia, furnace .................. 17.75 Chicago, ovens .............. 7.50 Semifinished Steel 
Granite City, Ill, fur. ........ 17.50 New England, del. nee 11.00 PRIC 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.60 ——- St. Louis, del. ......ccsscsssesssesees 9.00 ES PER GROSS TON 
Buffalo, del. Boston. ............ 21.41 to 21.91 Birmingham, ovens ............ 5.00 BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 19.91 to 20.91 Indianapolis, del. .............0. 8.25 4 x 4-inch base 
Buff., all-rail Newark. ...... 18.28 to 18.78 Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- Pittsburgh, open-hearth .... $30.00 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del.... 12.00 to 13.00 ee i 5.50 Pittsburgh, bessemer ........ 30.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago ....... 17.01 Portsmouth,O., ovens, Con- YOUNZStOWMN ........secceseseeseeeees 30.09 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .. 15.42 i eee 5.50 Cleveland ......ceecsseecsseessseessseeen 30.00 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 14.69 to 15.19 Buffalo, OVENS .....ccccssessesseeses 8.00 to 8.50 Philadelphia .........:0sscsesseee 35.30 
Ala., Phila., dock del. .......... 16.25 Detroit, OVENS .occcccsesseene 8.00 Chicago ........ sssseesnnesesnecensesesness 31.00 
Ala. Balt., ‘dock ee 16.00 Philadelphia, del. ................ 9.00 Forging, Chicago ............. 36.00 
Alabama, ‘New York dock.. 16.50 Forging, Pittsburgh ........... 35.00 to 36.00 
Pe 4 dock “dg be ety lron Ore Forging, Philadelphia ........ 40.39 
enn., Bir. base, local de SHEET BA 
Tennessee, del. Cinn. ........ 14.69t015.19 LAKE SUPERIOR ORE PittSbUTEH ooecssecsesssesesseseeee ~— to 30.00 
Montreal, delivered .............. 23.50 ross ton, 5144%, Lower Lake Ports yunestow r 
T . an on 22.10 Old range bessemer ............ $4.80 KOUNSSLOWN on... .eseeseeeseseesenee 9.00 to 30.09 
oronto, delivered .............. ii 4.65 ———— resstanatinihicdnniasianel 29.00 to 30.00 
Old range nonbessemer .... 4.65 ago ..... vosens 30.00 to 31.00 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X _ Mesabi nonbessemer ........... 4.50 SLABS 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 High phosphorus ................. 4.40 Si le 4 ee are 30.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.91 to 21.41 EASTERN LOCAL ORES PUG: ani ccesices sevescisnscees 30.00 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 Cents per unit delivered at Eastern i Rene ee 30.00 
Buffalo, del. Boston.............. 21.91 to 22.41 Pennsylvania and New Jersey WIRE RODS 
Virginia furnace ................... 18.25 furnaces Pittsburgh, Cleveland 35.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............. 17.76 Foundry and basic, 56- Chicago cuits Rie eae 38.00 
GEOG, CONTFACE ..002.........00600 10.00 SKELP 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1x A Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom. All grades, Pittsburgh ...... 1.60¢ 
Buffalo fur., local del. ...... 18.50 FOREIGN ORE 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.26 Cents per units, alongside docks Ferroalloys 
lantic rts 
MALLEABLE Foreign wslegnnlidas ore. «ein dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
Valley fUTMACE ....ccccccoscccccece 17.00 45-55% iron, 6-10% man- gp enone eet = 
Cleveland fur., local del. .... 17.00 SII iscipesiccinsistensnsinesoneen 10.00 one ewater, duty - eee $85.00 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ........ 17.50 North African low phos- Samak et. 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 get ai RO 9.00 .. IttSbULEN  .........cecseeeeeeees 89.19 
Chicago, furnace ............+4+ 17.50 Rane hag basic, 659 ........-. 9.00 a 19-20%, do- 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.50 § Swedish low phos. ............. 10.00 5, eaaae Ur. SPOtt ............ 30.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered. 18.26 to 20.91 Spanish, North African errosilicon, 50 per cent, 
Granite City, Ill. fur. ........ 17.50 basic, 50 to 609% ecco 9.00 freight all., c. Lo... 83.50 
Montreal, delivered ............ 24.00 Newfoundland fdy., 55%.... 9.00 Do, less carload .............. 88.50 
Toronto, delivered ............+ 22.60 Tungsten, spot and future _Do, 75 PEF CONE .ccseescaseces 130.00 to 150.00 
short ton unit, duty Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
BASIO *— RE ORE: $11.25 to $11.50 mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
Pittsburgh, district fur...... 17.50 Chrome ore, 48% net ton ee oar ogee ee 11.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........ 18.13 to 18.63 “| t Sigh LT eee $21.50 to 22.00 0, for spot delivery .... 11.50 
Eastern Penn., del. ..........+ 17.00 to 17.25 Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 Manganese Ore cont. ...... ssssssessenssneessesensenses 1.10 to 1.16 
Montreal, delivered ............ 20.50 Prices, not including duty, are cents  Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 
Valbey, CRTRROD .....ccrsscccessese: 17.00 per unit; cargo lots. reve Bo a contained, 3.15 to 
BESSEMER at ito i. ee — Ferro-carbon-titanium car- ; 
Lo fe 17.00 South African, 49-51% ......25 to 26 cents load producers’ plants, 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.68 South African, 44-47% ........ 24 cents CL. a | ne ee ne nen 150.00 
Pittsburgh, furnace .......... 17.50 Indian, 48-5096  ..cccsscsecsesesseeseeee nom. vurmioaaminceene a 170.00 
LOW PHOS. Brazilian, “Ref, (nom. )........ 22 cents carload 17-19 ’ per cent, 
Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 etractories Rockdale, Tenn., basis 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 27.79 FIRE CLAY BRICK peceupassuanas, ania. = 
Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur...... 22.50 to 23.00 Per 1000 f.0.b. Works iytic oar seg pe soni 
GRAY FORGE Pe Ni Tie. 23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 
Valley furnace sr lan 4 nois, Kentucky, ° Mis- Ala., 24% coeccencacccccococococsces 122.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... .00 i t a 
Pittsburgh, delivered .... 17.63to18.13 goth MATVIANG wwe ¥40.00 uu ae 
CHARCOAL Petite Ete le *To users of carloads to 500 tons al- 
Lake Superior, del. Chi....... 27.04 a. wae.” itie- nually. Differentials apply to users of 
per A ose es $5.00 larger quantities. 
SILVERY Georgia, Alabama ............. 30.00 to 35.00 Fluorspar 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents SILICA BRICK p 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; Pennsylvania. ....ccccccesceeseeeee 40.00 85 and 5 per cent grade 
16—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 18—$27. Joliet, Ill, East Chicago, Washed gravel -omtgge sa 
F “Us ERR IG ier nee 49.00 and Illinois mines, 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON Birmingham, Ala. ................ 50.00 a Pg3. 50 to 14.00 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents MAGNESITE BRICK Washed gravel, import du- 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—$29; 14 _ haned heinea ty paid east, tide, gross 
—$31; 15—$26; 16—$35. 9x4% x 2% .. $65.00 ROMS AEE REINS 19.00 
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Out of the rolling mill come our buildings 
Valo Ml ol glole|-1- Mme] lm-Jall«l-Mmel lmme-liinel-leMme-lel lial +e 
oli me-Tehaelaghe)+li(-t- ame) imme laletu-loll+)|-Miasl-lelalial-in B 
Every phase of modern activity is dependent 
upon Steel. The importance of this basic 
material makes its source of supply of vital 
concern to users. 
OF- Ta al-1°] (Me) 4-1-1 Ole) gal «l-lah AML laalia-1¢)h 7 
4144-10 MM ole) da M lam -> 4el-Jul-lalol-e-lal>Maat-lalie-lei4? lalale| 
facilities, to efficiently care for your steel 
requirements. For nearly three-quarters of 
a century the name “Carnegie” has been 
identified with Quality Steel Products. 
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Subsidiary of United is States Steel Corporation 140 
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Pig Iron 


Market Is 
Prices 
South Chicago Stack Blown Out 


Quieter, Though 


Show Little Change— 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 98 


Pittsburgh—Demand for pig iron 
generally remains at its recent quiet 
rate, except that some consumers are 
taking slightly more iron. Sanitary 
ware and radiator producers have in- 
creased their requirements moderate- 
ly, although total shipments show 
little change. New business is dull 
and smaller than the volume of ship- 
ment, indicating a decreae in the 
movement in the near future.  In- 
quiry is lacking. Prices are nom- 
inal and unchanged. 

Boston—tThe melt remains at a low 
ebb and some shipments due on con- 
tracts are being deferred. Sales and 
inquiries are so few and small that 
prices are practically untested. 

New York—Pig iron sales totaled 
approximately 3000 tons in small lots 
during the past week. Inquiry is neg- 
ligible. Prices are unchanged and un- 
tested. Buffalo iron is $15 to $16, fur- 
nace, for shipment into this district; 
Pennsylvania iron, $16 to $16.50, fur- 
nace, and southern iron, $11, furnace. 
Specialty shops are laying in a little 
stock in anticipation of requirements 
later, when warmer weather will make 
operations more difficult. Jobbing 
foundries appear to be operating less 
actively, at 40 per cent and under. 

Philadelphia — Demand for pig 
iron is dull and comprised mainly of 
carload lots. Prices are unchanged. 

Buffalo—District inquiry for pig 
iron is improved, with a fair volume 
of business for quick shipment. Buf- 
falo producers are not getting orders 
from the East. Barge canal shipments 
are less than 10 per cent of those in 
the same period last year. The district 
price is steady at $17, base, furnace. 

Youngstown, O.—Shipments of pig 
iron continue unchanged. Sales are 
small. Stocks at important steel- 
works are accumulating as open- 
hearth activities slowly decline. No. 
2 foundry, malleable, bessemer and 
basic hold at $17, valley. 

Cleveland—Pig iron shipments are 
holding at approximately the April 
rate, one merchant producer report- 
ing a slight increase over April, and 
others noting little change. New or- 
ders are small and for early shipment. 
Furnace interests with headquarters 
at Cleveland had one of the most un- 
satisfactory weeks, from the stand- 
point of sales, in several months, the 
total dropping to 9000 from 13,000 
tons in week preceding. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s 
inquiry for requirements at Cleveland 


100 


and Trafford City, Pa., has been pend- 
ing for more than two weeks, with 
no indication when it will be closed. 
Small lots of No. 2 foundry and mal- 
leable continue to bring $17, base, 
furnace, for delivery in Cleveland, 
while lake furnace prices range from 
$16 to $17 in competitive territory, 
including western and southern Ohio 
and Indiana. 

Cincinnati—Sales of pig iron in 
this district during the past week to- 
taled not more than 1500 tons. Found- 
ry schedules are low. Reports here 
indicate a Buffalo furnace has reached 
into this territory with low quota- 
tions. Inquiries are light; an Indiana 
melter is in the market for 500 tons 
of northern iron. 

Chicago—Merchant furnace pro 
duction in this district has been re- 
duced by blowing out B furnace of the 
Federal group in South Chicago. Ex- 
tensive repairs will be made to this 
furnace and it will be out at least a 
month. Three merchant stacks in this 
district now are active. Shipments in 
the first half of May were chiefly to the 
automotive industry, and only a few 
hundred tons below the amount in the 
comparable period in April. Moderate 
spot buying for the remainder of this 
month might place the month’s deliv 
eries ahead of April. About 2000 tons 
of silvery iron was sold in western 
Michigan in two lots. Silvery prices 
are expected to be irregular while 
eastern stocks remain unsold at Chi- 
cago docks. Northern iron is steady at 
$17.50, base furnace. 

St. Louis—Shipments of pig iron 
continue at the same rate as noted for 
several weeks but new orders have 
decreased to a few carloads in a week, 
for the entire district. Melters are 
waiting, as furnace stocks are in- 
creasing, though prices have not yet 
reflected these influences. Some job 
foundries have received good orders 
while others are idle. 

Birmingham, Ala.- 
ging, with production in excess of 
shipments. The number of active 
blast furnaces is unchanged, but some 
makers switch frequently from found- 
ry to basic and back again. Reports 
are current that one maker sold a 
large tonnage of foundry iron in the 
past week, but lack confirmation. 

Toronto, Ont.—Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron is falling off. Sales in 
the past week dropped below the 
average for the past two months, and 
inquiries are negligible. Producers 


Sales are lag- 





are trying to clean up stocks, though | 
prices are not being sacrificed. ; 


Ferroalloys Quiet; Demand 


Lowest Since January 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 98 


New York—The movement of fer. 
romanganese is at the lowest rate 
since early this year, when the stee] 
industry was recovering from the 
December lull. Practically all Ship- 
ments are on contracts. The spot 
price of $85, duty paid, for carloads 
is receiving little test. Domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is $30, 
furnace, in carloads. Spot business is 
negligible. Demand for foreign spiege. 
leisen is quieter with prices on 26 to 
2&8 per cent material nominal. 





Shipments of special ferroalloys 
are light but prices are unchanged, 
Tungsten ore is dull, with quotations 
sometimes heard below $3.25 a short 
ton unit, $11.25 duty paid. Some 
asking prices are slightly higher. 

Pittsburgh—Shipments of ferro- 
alloys remain fairly steady at an ex- 
tremely low rate. Specifications for 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
show little change over the past few 
weeks, despite a general downward 
trend over a larger period. Price: 
are unchanged, with ferromanganese 
$89.79, delivered, and spiegeleisen 
$30, furnace, both quotations apply- 
ing on small lots. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Hold 
Fairly Steady Pace 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Bolt, nut and_ rivet 
demand shows little change but con- 
tinues slightly better than a month 
ago. The volume of business so far 
in May has been fairly steady al- 
though orders continue in small lots 
and tonnage is at a low level. Op- 
erations hold around 35 to 40 per 
cent. Prices remain fairly steady 
with business generally on the basis 
of 73 off for bolts and nuts, and 
2.75¢e, Pittsburgh, for large rivets. 

Chicago—Operations have dropped 
slightly below 40 per cent. Shipping 
orders are spotty, and are expected 
to be less than in April. Structural 
rivets remain at 2.85c, Chicago, in car- 
load lots, and discounts for nuts and 
bolts are 73 off. No improvement is 
expected from the implement industry 
for two or three months. 


March orders for oil burners 
totaled 4608 units, compared with 
3708 for Febrnary. 
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: Ptenati LOOSE 2 vor pier aang FORG to 7.75 Bos. mach. 
a Cineinnath 4.00 to 4.5 aeonen 2 TION PIPE coreg E SCRAP 50 Buffalo, br ae Sea eae 
n “et dealers. : astern Pa. ....... 5 “hicagc @ cceee eens ag ~ I -00 
th ain i 50 N.Y. Ee ee 15:00 to. 5.25 ChCAEO rrr 5.00 to 5 jo ee 1.50 to 12.50 
far i: 95 to 4.75 ot ae 50 to 12.00 ua... 1150 to 95 Detroit, a “ae ys to 7.50 
al- STEEL RAIL _ 5.50 to 6.00 Buffal BUSHELI 6.00 to 6.50 ARCH B te eeeeee 10.00 to ye patel. 4 uto, net .50to 7.00 
ot: irmingh: LS SHO Chicz it No. 1... NG Chic ARS, TR .50 et. break. dl. 1 
§ Bost am RT oF ago, No. 1 .... 8.50 Ss ago, n ANSO East eak.. dl 0.50 to 
on, dealers _ 10.0 Cinn. No. 1 “mae ac et .... MS N.Y.N —_— 11.00 
Op- Buffalo alers .... eo Te Cinn., No. 1 dl...... 7.00 to 7:80 ote “See 10.50 to 11 N.¥Y.No tdi” 50 to 7.00 
per Chicago (3 ft... 13. a 5.50 Cleve. NO. 2 cesses 6.75 to 7 te AXLE TUE 9.75 to re N. Y. een inne TA 11.00 
dy camese (3 =} og ted ty Det. "No 1 — 2. — wea nae Oe Pistsbargl meno, 7.25 to 1.75 
. nci., de: on SO 1.00 .4 - _1 new to 6 ont pacman 1.00 to 7.50 
sis Detroi 25 to 11.7 s eS ew 50 Chi PE Se) 6.75 to 8.50to 9.5 
“a ager deal. .... ... 13.00 to 13 5 t. Le, NO: y sueianinke 6.50 Clev. steelworks.. 8.75 to 7.00 R MALLEAB 9.50 
coe si ++ 11.50 to 12.00 Val. new No. 1 .... 6.00 z 7.00 Sac) S.. 7.50 to ye Battal R. R —_ 
‘ ° . aan Dea... - 1ilé @ Bho ese 
ai ae 0:25 to 9.75 veal agli sntcae 3.50 BUffAlO once 13.00 to 18. 
ed St. L DP sekecebhes mingha TURN 75 St. rgh . ... 10.50 to Chic g0, agri 11.00 8.50 
ouis .. 14.00t Bosto m .. INGS Louis 9.95 11.00 “case xm... { to 11.51 
“if stove P 12.0 0 14.50 Buff n, deniers. RNINGS = = STEEL CAF badge 5to 9.75 Cinn , RR. . 9.00 to “y+ 
Bi STOVE 00 to 12.50 soos toon 8... 1.50¢ ryt STEEL ' 700to 750 Cie RR. dl. 9.50 to 10.00 
: Birmingham PLATE — —— 4.75 hs Lis Birmingh ‘ CAR AXLES .50 ae Sane di . $806 i ey 
ATL... Ps a een. ...:..... . 30st am. ~ and ote a of 
— .. 7,00to 8.0 ee 8.50to 4.00 Boston, ship. pt... 12.50t a" pa Son ‘1100 to 1150 
id Chicago, net —< See pe Detroit action 4.50 to 5.00 conan en to 12.00 ~ vail” “40:80 te 11:00 
n Cinci nee 2 7.75 4 Tenn oa 5.25 to 5.5 ie gr a 15. .00 8, Tall .... a 011. 
is Cinci,, deal. net... fae te = stern Pas eo 3.00 to 3.50 Eastern Pa... Hp betty saiinniuaioaianiens 350 
East net deal .... 4.50 to 7.50 Pittsb eal. ..... 6.00 to 65 . Louis .. tee eeeee 18.50 o 14.00 5 R ROLL ¥ 
St. r. deal. case 8.00 to Hee Valleys os to 8.00 Bos, shi SHAFTING 0 12.50 ee isi bogie 
olla iii ee MiNGS ANI 5010 4.00 Niges p. pt... 10 — 0.50 to 12.00 
UP 0 to Fo ND =a MX. cel .00 t Chic: i 50t 
7 B LERS 7.50 B r Blast TURNI 50 ae 9/5 0 10.50 1icago * 405 © 8.00 
h Chicere - » SPRING Burros ve Furnace — = Louis an 13.00 26.39 soma ns aaes ie 
10 enone = ae x a ol! New Y Seas . 11.00t 
Eastern pees 12.50 to 18.00 Ginn. eo aa gt ho 2.00 RIO sessonaieact 10.25 to +4 7. St. Boda etpaenie 12°50 to 18.00 
peter baba Boies 14.00 to.14:50 ne ge eee yy ely HE dee CAR WHE 7S (ote Phe 
aa 14.00 14.50 E roit, deal. ..... 6.25t 5.00 B ming., i ELS COM .25 to 10.75 
paper caases cape to 14.5 aster poe o 6.75 osto , Iron .. Chi OTIVE 
i Seto OO mae N. Y n Pa. . 3.50 to “ Buff: n, iron ... 10.00 to Chicago TIRES 
9.25 Pittsbt —_ ...... 6.00 t 00 B alo, iron ........ 14.00 10.59 St L , cut .... 
1 ie: o 6.50 aaine ete 11.75 to 14.50 — ee 11.50 t 
ae 9 3.0 Chica er a. ee are 5 to 12.25 tide aimitiiaia 10.50 0 12.00 
STEE ’ ‘sees Eee Con g0, iron 12.25 t WP to 11.0 
L—M o 8.00 ‘hil. rolled steel. 9.2 012.75 C HOS. P ” 
ay 21,1 Cueinsatt, Steel 11.0 25 to 9.75 Chicago . PUNCHING 
, 931 , iron j ee to 11.50 Buffalo scovenssesseese 10 s 
50 to 110 Eastern sesseesntenee 2. i 15 to 11.25 
0 Pittsk seni 3.50 to 1 ° 
sburgh ............ 14:80 to 15.00 
sesennnteene se aeie aead 
o 15.00 
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Nirosta Chrome Nickel Strip 
Electro Galvanized Strip 





Long Length Coils 
or Cut-to-Length 
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collectors on offers below accumulat- 
jing and carrying costs. More distress 
cars are finding their way back to 
yards. 
Boston—There is no change in the 
dull situation in the scrap market, 
conditions being at a practical stand- 
still. Some material went to Worces- 
ter again, that source not being en- 
tirely out of the market as yet. 
New York—-Scrap prices continue 
to sag. Buying is light and some deal- 
ers have temporarily stopped collec- 
tions. Movement of No. 1 and No. 2 
melting steel to Buffalo is slowing, 
the Lackawanna interest having taken 
most of recent shipments. Steel was 
pought for Coatesville, Pa., at $9, de- 





Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


NIN ano ssnccaausidonsedenensbi $11.00 
BI UM cscs nosecivovencnssssacasosee 10.00 
IEEE i spa cocsabinciecesvssesaces , 8.00 
SE CDRMID? i s.csinccsscenccoospneesssss 8.00 
TING DIDO: cccccccsicccceccssceesse 2.00 
EIN 8. sidan ecicsoncnisatiacesarese0<e 2.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 6.00 
TORONTO 
III,  i.cnccctecuusssucostoecaseoxas 7.00 
IIIS osc scsepadvienaadascohnaesis 7.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 7.00 
I ona cccndaiccorsouacenssccess 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)........ 9.00 
Malleable (met) .................... 7.00 


livered. Some shading of this figure 
for eastern Pennsylvania is reported 
from New Jersey shipping points. 
Dealers’ buying prices for cast iron 
car wheels, No. 1 machinery cast, 
heavy breakable cast, rails for rolling, 
specification pipe, foundry stove plate, 
skeleton and No. 1 railroad wrought 
are lower. No. 1 railroad steel is also 
easy, as low as $5.50 being reported. 
Pittsburgh—Prices of steel and 
iron scrap are steadier in a quiet mar- 
ket. Demand for heavy melting steel 
is dull, with quotations nominal at 
$11 to $11.50 and mills displaying 
little interest in buying. Compressed 
Sheets are off 25 cents at $10.75 to 
$11.25. Heavy breakable cast is in 
better demand, recent sales ranging 
from $8.50 to $9.50. Blast furnace and 
railroad specialty grades both are 
easier, due to lack of buying. 
Philadelphia—Further reductions 
have been made in prices of steel and 
iron scrap. Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
bought 1000 tons of No. 1 steel at $9 
for delivery to Sparrows Point, a de- 
Cline of 50 cents. Bethlehem has low- 
ered its buying price 50 cents on un- 
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prepared scrap at New York, to $4 
shipping point. A Harrisburg con- 
sumer has bought a moderate tonnage 
of stove plate and grate bars at $8, 
delivered, down 50 cents. A Florence, 
N. J., consumer has bought 1000 tons 
of heavy breakable cast at $10.50, also 
50 cents lower. A Pencoyd, Pa., con- 
sumer has taken a small tonnage of 
No. 2 steel at $7.50. 

Lukens Steel Co. again is holding 
up shipments of scrap to its works. 

Buffalo—Principal consumers have 
again reduced their offers for scrap. 
Bethlehem is reported now offering 
$8.50 for No. 2 heavy melting and $10 
for No. 1. These are the lowest prices 
quoted here in many years. Other 
grades are sympathetically lower. A 
sale of machine shop turnings has been 
made at a price netting the dealer less 
than $5.25, Buffalo. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought 
3000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
for rail shipment to Lackawanna at 
$10, delivered, making the second re- 
duction of 25 cents within a few days. 

Cleveland—tThe local subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corp. is re- 
ported to have placed an order for a 
moderate tonnage of strictly No. 1 
heavy melting steel at between $10.50 
and $11. Some material for this 
order is moving from local yards. A 
large independent continues to take 
heavy melting steel and blast furnace 
scrap on a storage basis. Turnings are 
moving steadily to another consumer 
on an order recently placed. Demand 


oke 


Beehive Furnace Fuel 
Generally Offered at $2.40— 
Demand for All Grades Quiet 


for foundry grades of scrap shows a 
slight improvement. Quotations here 
remain unchanged but largely nomi- 
nal despite weakening in nearby mar- 
kets. Valley quotations have declined 
about $1 a ton with No. 1 steel now 
$10.25 to $10.75 and compressed 
sheets $10 to $10.50. 

Detroit—Further declines have 
been made in quotations on blast fur- 
nace and steelmaking grades of steel 
and iron scrap. In the face of apathy 
on the part of buyers the situation is 
weak. 

Cincinnati—Weakness in iron and 
steel scrap, noted last week, is reflected 
in lower dealer quotations, with heavy 
melting steel off 50 cents, at $8.25 to 
$8.75. Buying is light and shipments 
against orders have not improved. 

St. Louis—New business in iron 
and steel scrap is confined to orders 
for a few carlots of specialties for 
fill-in purposes and to complete mix- 
tures. Purchasing of real tonnages is 
lacking, and inquiry is almost entire- 
ly absent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—New business 
is irregular, with total tonnage low. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian iron and 
steel scrap has fallen into listless in- 
activity. Demand for steel scrap is 
practically at a standstill, with only 
small tonnages going forward to con- 
sumers in the Hamilton district. Iron 
scrap is also slowing down in demand, 
although consumers still take ship- 
ments of machinery cast against con- 
tract and pick up odd lots. 


More 
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Pittsburgh—Beehive coke activity 
is quiet and little changed from re- 
cent weeks. Shipments on old or- 
ders are fairly steady for both found- 
dry and furnace grades. Furnace 
coke is more available at $2.40, with 
some sales still noted at $2.50. The 
foundry grade continues $3.25, mini- 
mum. 

Boston—Contract shipments of 
foundry coke are being deferred, and 
the market is dull. 

New York—Beehive furnace coke 
continues $2.25c, Connellsville, Pa., 
and standard grades of beehive found- 
ry coke, $3.25, Connellsville. Prem- 
ium brands are $4.70 to $4.85, Lat- 
robe, Pa. Demand appears as light as 
at any time this year. By-product 
coke is $9 to $9.40, Newark, N. J., 
$11, New England; and $9, Phila- 
delphia. Production of by-product 
coke has been further curtailed, re- 


flecting slow metallurgical demand 
and seasonal reduction in buying for 
domestic purposes. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of by-prod- 
uct foundry coke continue irregular, 
some demands holding fairly well. 
Wholesale quotations on domestic 
grades are to be advanced 25 cents on 
June 1. 

St. Louis—Shipments of by-product 
coke to consumers in this district 
during the first half of May exceeded 
those of the last half of April. Speci- 
fications indicate this rate will be 
maintained during the remainder of 
the month. The movement of in- 
dustrial coke has dropped to a new 
low point. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Further reduc- 
tion in demand for foundry coke has 
led to a slight reduction in the rate 
of oven operations, and a few units 
have been taken off. Prices are steady. 
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(+ Canadian Interests Believe =, ole ites, whe on tone at ff 
aci IC Dullness Will Last Through Pacific Coast Forge Co., Seattle. ’ 
Year—British and French Pipe Seattle is in the market for approx. 
Competes with Canadian— imately 600 tons of rails and plates 
oast Great Northern Railroad Lets for the city municipal line. For the : 
Railroad Steel Tonnage Eighth avenue N. W. extension bids Ii 
will be opened this week for 43,600 3 
feet of 70-pound new or No. 1 relayer n 
Vancouver, B. C.—wWhile there bridge, Vancouver, which also _ in- rail, 504 tons, also 24 tons of tie 
has been a fair volume of turnover in volves 2000 tons of reinforcing. Erec- plates. Bids will be peostved May 22 } 
steel products since the first of the tion of steel will begin in August. Do- for 80 tons 140-pound Lorain girded ¥ 
year, manufacturers and wholesalers minion Bridge Co. Ltd. is erecting guard rails and 7 tons of plates for 1 
see little promise of active business 1200 tons of Sstructurals for the atock. 
during the remainder of 1931. One Lilooet bridge. The same plant also Pipe Projects Are Active 2. 
of the largest fabricating plants re- has contracts for 350 tons of shapes ; " ; = i 
ports that up to 30 days ago, the cur- for the three girder span bridge for ‘ Elliott, Stroud Bros. & Seabrook, ; 
rent year was ahead of the same pe- the Pacific Great Eastern and 310 tons San Francisco, have been awarded at 1 
riod of 1930 but prospects are now flat of structurals and 50 tons of machin- $564,259 the contract for CONSITUCTING 
and it is expected 1931 will not show ery for the C. & R. railroad bridge the West Seattle age saalncey Piece... 5 
better than two-thirds of the volume over the Fraser river at Lulu Island. . emall tonnage of ges steel pipe § 
of 1930. The reinforcing business is Vancouver Engineering Works — egrmen ae se 1 
only about 40 per cent of last year’s Ltd. is fabricating 35,000 feet of elec- about 80 days the mountain Lakes : 
volume. Old materials are slow and trically welded steel pipe, 1800 tons, Water Co., which has a franchise to 
while there is some movement of cast for the water line extension to New —— large suburban territory be- 2 
iron scrap, large stocks of steel scrap Westminster. Steel plate from Eng- tween agen _ siverett, will call : 
are on hand. There is no export land is being used for the first time. wid oe a. py eg heen : 
The contract is now half completed. pe be on - hee cto _— $ 
: ‘3 24 miles of wood stave and steel pipe, 1 
The same shops have completed 20 Ss in 29 title ‘te ieee Asie 
——————————————————eEE tons of steel castings for the Burrard i- s * ; . 8 
bridge. apg pe eg 
. . rd 3: 25 vater pipe, 
Coast Pig lron Prices Trade Volume Subnormal adopting wood stave, eliminating steel 
IN = os rxcosceecsocscnvcnccncees $2200 to 24.00 . : pipe, estimated tonnage 1600 tons. 
Utah foundry .........cecceccecceees: 22.00 to 24.00 Wholesale jobbers report competi- Diameter is 28 inches. 
lee saeetodess «= BOD Sxiomely Boon and Price cond = american Cast iron Pipe Oi, ; 
*C.if. duty paid. i agg actory. § Ma- through R. C. Polk, Seattle agent, has E 
terials are slow, merchant bars are closed for 150 tons of 6 to 12-inch for C 
_——————————————————— somewhat more active but sheets and various local projects. C 
other materials are in poor demand. Pay. , 
Volume of business is considerably D 
movement and steel scrap demand lo- below normal. Building operations . E 
cally is absent. have dropped and the trade feels the Horses Still Need Steel : 
Greater Vancouver has purchased effect. New York—Horses, once no mean Pp 
considerable cast iron pipe recently, Evans, Coleman & Evans, Vancou- consumers of iron and steel in the P 
Canadian makers getting the prefer- ver, have contracted to furnish Ver- now motorized cities, contribute lit- } 
ence while British and French mate- non, B. C., with 200 tons of 10 and tle to the total annual tonnage, al- S 
rials have had a share. American, 12-inch Canadian Delavaud cast iron though per capita horse require- 8 
pipe is practically unable to compete. pipe, to be furnished out of stock. ments may be holding up. New 


Two bridge projects are contem- 
plated. The Second Narrows span, 
Vancouver, to replace a_ structure 
damaged by a steamer last year, is 
still undecided. This project will in- 
volve 700 tons of shapes. The Ash- 
croft bridge over the Thompson river, 
B. C., also proposed but not yet up 
for figures, will require 500 tons. The 
city will receive bids June 2 for 11,- 
000 feet of 24 and 30-inch steel water 
pipe, about 500 tons. 

Western Bridge Co. Ltd. is complet- 
ing its contract for 925 tons of struc- 
turals for the Canadian National 
Steamships pier, replacing a new ter- 
minal destroyed by fire last summer. 
The same plant is fabricating 600 
tons for Pacific Great Eastern rail- 
road bridge. 

Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. with the 
Western Bridge Co. Ltd., is fabricat- 
ing 3200 tons of steel for the Burrard 
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This firm has 1500 tons of Canadian 
pipe en route by water from the 
North Atlantic to arrive this week. 
This shipment has been sold to vari- 
ous British Columbia municipalities. 

Scrap dealers will not consider 
steel scrap at any price as it is not 
moving. For No. 1 machinery, cu- 
pola size, cast iron they are offering 
from $10 to $12 a net ton but demand 
is not active. There is good inquiry 
for reconditioned pipe of various 
sizes. 


Railroad Tonnage Is Let 


Seattle — The largest railroad 
tonnage placed in the Pacific North- 
west in several months was awarded 
this week by the Great Northern rail- 
road in connection with its extension 
from Oregon to California. Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, took 4000 


York, however, is in the market for 
horseshoers’ supplies and takes bids 
May 25 on 2700 pounds of horseshoe 
tips, 2500 pounds of horseshoes, 
500 pounds horseshoe nails and 350 
pounds steel caulking. These sup- 
plies are for the police department, 
mounted forces. 

Various army posts recently took 
bids on approximately 200,000 shoes 
for horses and mules. 


Arsenal Steel Is Bought 


New York—Crucible Steel Co. has 
been awarded contract for 110,000 
pounds of steel, 2-inch diameter, for 
the Watertown, Mass., arsenal on @ 
bid of 2.2c. For the Picatinny ar- 
senal, N. J., Harvey Metal Corp., 
Chicago, has been awarded 1325 
brass forgings at 13.5c. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 
Base Price $200 ag Tretne 

Base ~<rvnn on steel pipe, urge 
and panera O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 


2 points less Chicago del., 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Gal. {n. Blk Gal. 
ES ge ees 23 «6 
aipcshiinel 62 50% ae 2 
er aS 64 52% #1 and1% $1 15 
1%and2.35 18 
WELD 
ail Co Bee of 
24 6......61 49% 2% —3%....28 18 
Setnnd 58 45 BC .enecescones 17 
$—10......56 43%  Tand 8.....29 16 
11—-12......55 42% 9—12.......... 26 11 
BUTT 


WELD 
Eztra strong, plain ends 





DS ee 55 44% %w&%. —? +48 
BE, .esscsseosnsored 60 1 
1—1}.......- 62 12 
2B.....sereeee 63 18 
Eztra strong, plain ont 
cceeguceussbosed 55 44% eee: 13 


11—12........ 46 33% 

To large jobbers these discounts on 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 
and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 


Warehouse Quotations 


vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 
cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 
additional discount of 1 point with 5 and 
2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
Direct mill shipments, base minus two 5’s. 


BOILER TUBES 


HOT ROLLED 


> ee ree 38 3%-—3% 
Ze 3% nnrecccrecee 46 — a reccccccccsesds A 
5 EEN ES are 52 4%, 5, 6 46 





Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 
discount for carload lots. On less than 


Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
ee) re g base discount reduced 4 points and one 
46 EE ic nacccscieds 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
52 21Q—2 MH... .2.eeeee 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 
eee eee 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
57 381%—3%............ 18 standard gage to be held at mechanical 
GE Bimnvccissiicen 20 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
DS i cccrvencessensvnnes 21 sizes and gages not listed take price of 





* 

On lots of a carload or more, above 
base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- 
er quantities subject to following modi- 
fications from base discounts. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 
pounds, 6 points under base and one 
5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
4 points under base and one 5 per cent; 
on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points 
under base and two 5 per cents. Char- 
coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points 
under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base and one 5 per cent. 
STANDARD CO le SEAM- 





next larger outside diameter and heavier 
gage. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 
10,000 Random lengths over 65 ft. .............55% 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. ............ 53% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


Six-inch and over, Bir. ....$35.00 to 36.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham .... 39.00 to 40.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ............. 45.00 to 47.00 
Six to 24-inch, Chicago...... 42.00 to 44.00 
Six-inch and over, N. Y..... 35.50 to 37.50 
Four-inch, New York ...... 39.50 to 40.50 


46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, 
40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


STEEL BARS St. Louis ...... =e NO, 10 BLUE Coens ee peo COLD FIN. STEEL 
—s 8.00c GION sassscscces 3.65c Cleveland ...... .00c 
—” Be vine - $.265c Young. ........2.30c-2.60c — ems Ly P22: | ee 4.00c Rounds & Hexagons 
Buffalo .......... 3.15¢ SHAPES Buffalo .......... 3.50c eo a Baltimore (c) 3.30c 
Chattanooga. 3.10¢ Chattanooga. 3.60c 0% 9P& <7 ioe Boston ........ 3.50¢ 
Chicago... 2.90¢ Baltimore $.00¢ = Chicago ........ $35¢ | Dee York..4. — ae... 3.15¢ 
Cincinnati .... $.15c BIOBUON o...<00550 3.365c Cincinnati .... $.45¢c rag? "3 90c to 4.00 Chattanooga* 3.85¢ 
Cleveland ...... 2.75¢ Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Cleveland ...... ame | Sees er 00c ~~ Chicago 3.35¢ 
Detroit .......... 2.85¢ Chattanooga..  3.20c Detroit ........ 3.35¢ Portland ........ ; 4 Gacieeats 3.80¢ 
Houston Sy 3.00¢ Chicago ........ — ae in ae Co. Coven. sen 
noe. .... 3.40c Cincinnati .... 3.25c Los Ang. ...... 3.95¢ Seattle .......... — Detroit ....... 3.65 
tg gion: 5 St. Louis ...... 4.40c CLroll .......... -69C 
New Yorks (a) 3.10c Cleveland ...... 2.95c N. Y. (d)....3.00c-3.40¢ ¥ Los Ang. (a) 4.50c 
Philadelphia. 2.60c TOCUPGIE cise 3.10c Portland _. 4.00 St. Paul ........ — New York $.40c 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ Houston ........ 3.25c Phila.*+ ..... 3.05¢ Tulsa ......... 4.60c-4.75¢ Philadelphia® 3.40¢ 
Portland ........ 3.15c Los Ang. ine 3.40c Pitt.9¢ ........ $.10c BANDS Pittsburgh 3.35¢ 
San Frans..... 2.40c New York(d) = 3.10 San Fran. .... 3.65c Portland (a)  4.50e 
Seattle ........... 3.00c Philadelphia... 2.50¢ Seattle .......... 3.75¢ Baltimore 3.50c San Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.15c Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ St. Louis 3.45¢ Boston ...... 4.015c-5.00c Seattle (a) 4.50¢c 
Bt, Paul ........ 3.00c Portland ........ 3.15c : ae Y Buffalo. ......... 3.51\c cy ’ 
oe = (Eee 3.40c St. Paul (a).. 3.85¢ 
TULSA wossesseene 8.65¢ San Fran.... 240¢ Tulsa ........... 8.95c Chattanooga.  330C st Louis ......  3.60¢ 
IRON BARS Seattle .......... 3.00c Chicago ........ 3.10c Tulsa .............. 4.15¢ 
Baliimere .... 3.25¢ St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati aN 8.35¢ Flats and squares 5c 
a i ee 3.10c Cleveland . 3.00¢ extra, except Tulsa, 
pe — a UN | sidiccecses 3.75¢ Balt.*t 8.50¢ es ii ho -in. $18 where 5.14¢ is quoted 
Bo. : ; deibderes . . lighter be 
Chattanooga 3.10¢ PLATES Boston: .....:.:.:. 4.70c Houston 3 65c (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
Chicago ........ 3.00c Baielo® «00.0... Sa00 . + clhee : 
Cincinnati’. 318¢ ‘Baltimore 8.00¢ Chicago ....... 880c 9 08 ANE. «as = $40¢. «= COLD ROLL. STRIP 
Detroit .......... $.00c Boston ire 3.365c Cincinnati .... 3.90c Philadelphia 2.90c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10c Buitaie: .......... 3.25c Cleveland 3.60¢ Pittsburgh <i 3.10c 
Philadelphia. 2.60c Chattanooga... 3.20c Detroit. .......... 3.50¢ ian. 3.50c Boston 0.100 
St. Louis ...... $.15¢ Chicago .......... 3.00c Los Ang. 4.70¢c jin ta. 3.75¢ in., 500 Ib 
PNA .oeccsss cs... 8.65c Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ New York..3.50c-3.65¢ Seattle ee 3 .50c he ee §.30¢ 
Cleveland, %- ei eee 3.50c a 3.75 Buffalo .......... 5.65c 
REINFOROC. BARS in. and Pitts.** .. 3.35c to 3.40c ad QUE ..0e000 8 886 Chicago 
Balttmore....2. 50c-3.31¢ thicker ...... 2.95¢ Portland ........ 4.50c ron ails _— (soft) (b).. 6.15¢ 
Fepseteeee 8.265c Clev., 3/16-in. 8.20c San Fran. .... 4.15c HOOPS Cincinnati .... 6.10¢ 
Buffalo ae 2.95¢ DetrOlt | .secses< 3.10c Seattle ........... 4.25¢ Clev. (b) ...... 5.55¢ 
Chattanooga... 3.10c Det., 3/16-in. 3.10c St. Louis ...... 3.95c Baltimore ..... 3.50c EWOGTORE secsccvss 5.40c 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢c Houston ........ 3.00c Se S| en 3.545¢ Co: 5.50c-6.00c PRI. (C)..ccroc 4.8fe 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44c Los Angeles.. 3.40c MMU hissesesstases 4.10c Botale ...:.... 3.90¢ New York .... 4.55¢ 
Detroit .......... 2.85¢c New York(d) 3.30c Chicago ......... 3.65c (b) Net base straight- 
Houston ........ 3.00c Philadelphia.. 2.50c NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS _ Cincinnati .... 8.90 ening, cutting, boxing 
Los Ang. cl 2.40¢c Phila. floor.... 5.10¢ Cleveland ...... 3.55¢ 1 ton or more. 
Los Ang. Icl 2.70¢ Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ POAGPT science 4.00c Det. No. 14 (c) Plus mill, size and 
New York..2.65c-3.10c Portland ........ 3.15¢ BSGREOR  encccassss 5.45c & lighter .. 3.65¢ quantity extras. 
i. ae 2.40c-3.00c San Fran. .... 2.40c Buffalo ...... 4.40c-4.60c New York ... 3.75c (d)Minus quant. diff. 
Pittsburgh ... 2.75¢ Seattle 3.00¢ Chicago Philadelphia. 3.15¢ tDomestic bars. 

n Fran. cl. 2.30€ St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ (local del.) 4.35c Pittsburgh .... 4.10c *Plus quantity extras. 
San Fran. Icl 2.50¢ St. Paul ........ 3.10¢ Chicago Seattle 4.90c **Less than 25 sheets. 
Seattle .......... 3.00c 3 ig | |, rr 2.75¢ (outside) 4.35c-4.60c Ge PR ansan 3.75¢ *#50 or more bundles. 
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THE ROCK DRILLS THAT BROKE DOWN 
BECAUSE THEIR BOLTS FAILED 








A problem in fatigue 





and incalculable stresses solved by R B & W Engineering Service 


A construction machinery corpo- 
ration, the titan in its field, sent 
us, over a period of time, a series 
of orders for bolts—each new 
order designating higher tensile 
strength material. Our inquiry de- 
veloped the fact that the bolts 
were used in pneumatic rock drills, 
and were failing in service from 
fatigue and incalculable stresses. 

The RB&W Engineering Serv- 
ice took up the problem. Our 
metallurgist, in co-operation with 
our customer’s metallurgical de- 
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partment, selected a metal and a 
heat treatment for the rock drill 
bolting material which provided 
the necessary strength and duc- 
tility to stand up under the ex- 
traordinary stress condi- 
tions that prevailed when 





the product was in use. 
The selection of satis- 





factory bolting material involves 
much more than size, fit, finish 
and price. If you are having bolt 
trouble, or would like to know 
whether a new plan would lessen 
costs and increase effici- 
ency, write the R B&W 
Engineering Service. 


No obligation. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT CO. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


S 


ROCK FALLS, ILL. 


ales offices at Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


les, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Mill Products 


Base price cents 


per pound f.o.b. 


mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 


and brass product prices based 


Metals 


Zine Prices Firm Up Slightly but 
Copper Settles to One Level— 
Tin Quotations Fairly Steady 


a on 9.00c, Conn., for copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) .......... 16.25 New York—dZine prices have the curtailment agreement. There 
Copper, hot rolled .......... were 18.87% firmed up slightly during the past was no corresponding improvement 
Lead, - sheets a 1.75 week while copper has shown no net in demand, however, and later prices 
wins danet (100-1. base)... 8.75 change on actual sales. Other metal eased off. 
Tubes and Pipes sales have been quiet. Lead—Prices have been unchanged 
Seamless yellow brass Brass and copper product prices though buying has continued light. 
(nigh) ....:.+-csssseesssessssseecsnenees 21 12% have been cut 4-cent in each of two Aluminum—New business is quiet 
Seamless COPPCL ».-+--r---0--r0++- a1.0% reductions to a basis of 9.00e for and i ; tal ar 
Rods ‘ J. é prices of new metal are un- 
chow bréss (high, full copper. une: SANRTTERR: apis uae changed. High grade remelt is 
- el et 14.50 ate the 9-cent level for two or three steady, but No. 12 is weak. 
NOON DARA cecits.scevscsenscoseseses 15.50 weeks, and actual domestic sales have : eS = 
Anodes been at this price, but producers did 
Copper, untrimmed. .......... 16.37% not meet it until Monday. Shipments Coke By-Product Sales 
Wire of mill products in April were larger 
Yellow brass (high) ........... 16.75 than in any other recent month. It Sustained; Prices Steady 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 





appears likely that May shipments 
will be considerably reduced. 
has 


Copper—Domestic business 


New York—tToluol demand contin- 
ues slightly ahead of April ship- 
ments, the lacquer trade sustaining 

















Heavy Red Brass continued quiet. Export sales, how- nage C ors . 
New YOK .....:.--csssesesesssesesens Bs ah ane ever, increased to 3000 tons on Mon- —_ AaETORE QEOCRCOS::¢F 
goin. cas saeccrvataesncosossons 5.25 to 5.37% al a us : ee of 9 271h0e 
RING aoc cs talisovcrnen svnaneveous 5.00 to 5.50 day at the new low price - 9.21726, 
“oS se ee 5.75 c.i.f. European ports. Firmness or 
Heavy Yellow Brass weakness from this point appears to 
Pp UNNI oss cleiscouisecdeacveisanives 3.75 to 4.00 depend on whether export sales con- Coke By-Products 
Heavy Copper and Wire tinue good. There is little hope that 
a aa - ‘ rR ’ > > "Es 
New YOrK .......csececsesseeseseenenees 6.75 to 7.00 domestic business will show much Per Gallon, at Plants, Tank 
RENT ove cscacvenspsesecceenseass 6.25 to 6.50 sustaini ee nee fe nen wu 
—...... 6.25 to 6.50 sus taining power. Foreign users are Spot 
IN ose siccvickcndtincceanies 5.50 to 6.00 believed to be not so well covered as PUSS: DERE ccsssccsssoscecsicee $0.19 to 0.20 
SO MIEN Goss cticcsisavsienioseis 6.00 to 6.25 domestic. Current prices have been 90 per cent benzol ........ 0.19 to 0.20 
Red Brass Borings equalled only once previously in the Fen aceel joa a aRatS 0.27 to “e~ 
, r rg : P — . N Tent NAPNTNAa.,........00ee. P 
NeW YOPK o...ccsescssssssseesseesesees 5.25 to 5.50 history of the domestic mining indus- Caenamaneiel —iae 0.25 
Yellow Brass Tubing try e : — me 
Chaibiiaad 3.00 to 3.50 : Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
— “jane oo dic Zinc—Recovery in prime western 250-Pound Drums 
y ) =) ; , i - 
New York re ren = wae 5.75 to 6.00 prices this past week was due primar- Phenol Occcccccvcccesccccesccocecce 0.16 to 0.17 
Chicago .o.cccecceeee. ee 5.00 to 5.25 ily to ore market firmness. Consum- Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Cleveland .........csscessesserseerseenns 4.50 to 5.00 ers have shown some additional in- Naphthalene flakes ........ 3.75 to 4.75 
DE MRMNNMN orig sveuiensointsuuesssasséeses ».50 terest but buying has not been stimu Naphthalene balls ........ 4.75to 5.75 
; s as e 5S ~ P 
Light Brass a Ray am a : Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
ae oe lated materially by the rise. The ore ; 
LE at ape peer ener nee 2.50 to 2.75 ; : i Sulphate of ammonia .... $1.80 to $1.90 
Chicago sinuses 240% market has been unchanged at $20 
Cleveland Mek csinisisinkeasecsiiaees ESD ee 20 a ton. Because of low prices, mining seemed 
j Q 95 . . . 
St. Louis ............. ‘Sen 3.00 to 3.25 companies have been unwilling to 
ANC 
sell more than a ager age, ae 
New York aa Saya aria ee png ae distillates about equals demand. 
Cleveland he a re ED SATS WEES WO De) Stocks in consumers’ hands have been 
st. is oderately. 
t. Louis ; gradually worked off. Low alcohol 
Aluminum Tin Remarkable steadiness has prices have resulted in some buying 

















i ines. s (levels 95 ravaile nri yY > ae Pow reakc : : 
pnt ia ae a see bo poe prevailed during the past few weeks of that commodity instead of benzol. 
Borings, "Cleveland "4.00 to 4.50 despite small demand. An interna- Prices are unchanged. The market 
Nate cast, Cleveland ....... 4.50to 5.00 tional committee of producers has tone in phenol is slightly improved. 
oe ny ge pte 4.00 to Mee recommended to governments of pro 
——— € ’ . 4 Do dantewes oU . * 

ion be ducing countries that output be cur- 
tailed an additional 20,000 tons a Q . ‘ ° 
Secondary Metals oe - uicksilver More Active 
Remelt aluminum No. 12. 10.00 year, making total curtailment about 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5 ... 8.75 58,000 tons or 32 per cent compared New York—dQuicksilver is  un- 
with 1929 output. Tin price jumped changed and moderately active at 
_-——————— immediately to 24.25¢c on reports of $101 to $102 a flask. 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 
s delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
RR ircscecsccessevevscaseee 9.00 9.37% 8.85 23.25 23.50 8.75 3.60 3.821% 22.90 6.52% 35.00 
May 14 Prabbeesaeas ss +46 Eee 9.00 9.37% 8.85 23.35 23.62% 3.75 3.60 3.371% 22.90 6.50 35.00 
MEUM 5 cbse. scseckstecesecss.e 9.00 9.387% 8.85 23.40 23.65 3.75 3.60 3.35 22.90 6.50 35.00 
oo a 3 9.00 9.37% 8.85 23.35 23.60 3.75 3.60 3.35 22.90 6.50 35.00 
May ee ene 9.00 9.12% 8.85 24.12% 24.45 3.75 3.60 3.40 22 90 6.50 35.00 
MAY 1D oscseessssn. sseace 9.00 9.12% 8.85 23.62% 23.87% 7 3.6 3.35 22.90 6.4 35.00 
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France Curtails Public Work— 
U ro e Soviet Orders in Germany Under 
Cloud—British Markets Easier 


Londo n—(By Radio)— ductions are expected. Conti- 
Gloomy reports continue to nental billets are offered at 
come from the principal Euro- £4 2s 6d ($20.65), delivered, 
pean iron and steel producing Birmingham. Midland pig iron 
countries. A continuation of has been reduced 5 shillings 
the depression is causing much ($1.21) per ton, and is now 
anxiety in Belgium and prices below the Continental price 
are weakening. Large public Two hematite furnaces in the 
construction plans have been Northeast are restarting. 
retrenched, further complicat- British iron and steel exports 
ing an unsatisfactory situation in April totaled 187,865, com- 
in France. In Germany diffi- pared with 170,289 in March, 
culties have arisen concerning and imports amounted to 193,- 
recent orders from Russia, and 390 tons, against 210,467 tons 
the general outlook for busi- in March. 
ness is unfavorable. 

A soviet trade delegation is 
informing the British public British Steel Plants Idle 
that orders for 30,000 tons of 
hematite and tin plate have As Business Falls Off 
ae with British pro- Birmingham, Eng.—In the Mid- 

a ‘ ? dlesbrough steel industry trade is 

The depression in Great dull, with increasing difficulty in 
Britain is unrelieved. Markets keeping plant in operation. There 
for tin plate and galvanized is a little more export inquiry and 
sheets are quiet and price re- April returns show an improvement 





Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


R f British French a and German 

ates o uxemburg 

et ~ ~a 18 Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
ge, y U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


North Sea Port 


Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at iain of Dispatch—By Cable 


PIG IRON £s £sd Ze £s:d 
Foundry No. 3**..... $14.22 218 Gs £11.79 2 86 $11.79 2 $6 $12.15 2160 
Basic-bessemer........ 14.58 3 00 11.54 2 € 11.54 2 7s (33:37 2459 
Hematite, Phos, .02-.05 15.80 3 50 ©..... re EERE Sass 7.01 3 100 

SEMIFINISHED 

STEEL 
aes aE $26.12 5 76 $15.80 3 50 $15.80 $0 $16.04 3 € 
EM iiss sneens 41.31 8 100 24.30 5 00 °24.30 5 00 °24.:30 5 00 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails........ $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 
Merchant bars........ 1.68¢ 7150 .80c 3130 80c 3130 .86c 3180 
Structural shapes...... 1.68¢ 7150 .73¢ 3 66 73¢ 3 66 Tee (8 Re 
SE eer 1.79 8 50 .92c 4 40 92c 4 40 .99c 4100 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90c 8 150 1.80c 8 40 1. 80c § 40 1.84¢c 8 76 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga. corr. 2.7lc 12 10 0 2.28¢ 10 76 2.28c 10 76 2.3le 10 10 0 
Bands and strips...... 2.06¢ 9100 96c 4 76 96c 4 76 .96c 4 76 
Plain wire, base....... 2.06¢ 9100 1.08 418 6 1.08c 4 18 6 1.10c 5 00 
Galvanized y wd base. 2.39c 11 00 1.43c 6100 1.43c 6 100 1.40c 6 76 
Wire nails, base...... 2.39c 11 00 1.10c 5 00 1.10c 5 00 l.l6c 5 50 
Tin plate, box 108 ec ree PIERO el NN icgcw uctechs .) Subesm  wehye $8.26 1140 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 

French Belgian Renten 

Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. No. 3 Pig Iron** $14.22 2 18 6 $11.93  305(2) $12.79 460 $18.58 78 

Basic pig iron........ 14.58 3 00 7.7% 325(1) 11.68 420 20.37 85.50 

Furnace Coke......... 2.92 0120 5.67 145 5.14 185 5.10 21.40 

ee ae 26.12 5 76 19.16 490 17.24 620 26.32 110.50 
Standard rails......... L-7ee 8 $5 @ 1.4lc 785 1.57c 1,210 i 37e...227 
Merchant bars........ 1.68c 7150 -89c 495 .88c 675 1.38c 128 
See 1.90c 8 150 .99c 550 .87c 670 1.35c¢ 125 
eee eee 1.95¢ 9 0 Of 1.26c 700 1.02c 785 1.58c¢ 147 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90¢ 8150 2.21c 1,225 1.89c 1,450 1.26c 117 
Sheets, gal. 24 ga., corr. 2.39c 11 OC 2.57c 1,425 2.54c 1,950 3.56c 330 
NE RSS 5 s.0's 500.0 2.06¢ 9100 1.98c 1,100 2.08c¢ 1,600 2.24c 207 
Bands and strips...... 2.06¢ 9100 1.22c 680 1.39c¢ 1,075 1.60c 148 

ees tBasic; fdelivered; (1) Basic- peveemeets (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke 

£0 128 Od ($2.92) f b. Ferromanganese £16 9s Od ($79.95) delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 


German Seboaienanbine £9 Os Od ($43.74) f. 0. b.; **Silicon 2.50-3.00. British quotations are for basic 
openhearth steel. French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and. German are for basic-bessemer steel. 


although it will be difficult to maip. 
tain this unless there is further ex. 
pansion. April imports of iron and 
steel into the Tees totaled 11,669 
tons, slightly less than in the same 
period last year. 

Barrow Hematite Steel Co. an- 
nounces that owing to depression in 
the steel trade and lack of orders 
for steel rails the steel works will be 
closed at the end of the week, the 
work in hand having been complet- 
ed. Rolling of hoops, strips, ete, 
will continue and the two furnaces 
producing pig iron will also remain 
in blast. At Workington the mills 
are still engaged on rolling home 
rails and sleeper plates and are like- 
ly to be in operation throughout 
this month and next. There are no 
alterations in prices for heavy steel, 


Pig-Casting Machines Ordered 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & (Co, 
Ltd. have recently received from 
Russia important orders in connee- 
tion with blast furnace plant, in- 
cluding two pig-casting machines, 
The firm is the sole British licensee 
for these machines which they build 
to the design of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Washer Co. They have a capacity of 
120 tons of pig iron per hour. The 
whole of the material for these ma- 
chines will be fabricated in _ this 
country. 

The steel position in the Midlands 
shows no change of importance. No 
plants are running regularly and 
seasonal trade which should be de- 
veloping in certain products is still 
lacking. A few specifications are 
coming in but they are mostly for 
small quantities. Structural steel is 
in no better request as engineers in 
this district are short of work. 

Merchants selling Continental ma- 
terial are disposing of odd lots to 
works in the Midland area but the 
scale of prices is difficult to define 
as in some cases quotations have 
been cut as much as 3s 6d ($.84) 
owing to eagerness to secure busi- 


ness. 


Staffordshire Finds Competition 


In South Staffordshire demand for 
finished iron is on a moderate scale. 
Prices are weakening and there is no 
sign of any movement toward expan- 
sion. At one works making strip 
business was better for about four 
weeks but there is now a decline and 
operations have been reduced ac- 
cordingly. Competition is keen from 
other districts in regard to crown 
iron and outside makers are under- 
selling the Staffordshire mills. 

In his presidential address to the 
Iron and Steel Institute this week 
Sir Charles Wright dealt with the de- 
velopment of the Welsh tin plate in- 
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BEST PREVIOUSLY— 40,000 PIECES 
NOW THEY HAVE RUN 100,000 AND 


NO SIGNS OF WEAR WITH 








ee 


PUNCHES 


ROM the Wedge Products, Inc., of Cleveland, comes the 
report on a punch made from Midvale Diamond Brand 
Steel. Previously the best they had been abie to do was 
40,000 pieces at a run. The punch made of Midvale has 
already run 100,000 pieces and shows no wear of any kind. 


Midvale die steels and tool steels must stand up. For they are 
made primarily for use in Midvale’s own shops, where they are 
put to the most severe use it is possible to exact from steel. And 
Midvale must meet the same requirements of prompt delivery 
and economical production demanded of you. 


Whatever your steel problem, it has probably already been 
solved in the Midvale shops. Write or phone The Midvale 
Company at its nearest office: Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago or San Francisco. 
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TOOL STEEL 


Midvale does not fol- 
low the “tonnage” 
method of tool steel 
production. Midvale 
charges with cold 
metal. Lets the ingots 
cool, to permit inspec- 
tion for faults. Care- 
fully chips out any 
cracks. Reheats ingots 
and reduces to billet 
size. Sand-blasts the 
scale. Again inspects 
and chips when nec- 
essary. Reheats and 
rolls to finished size. 
This is the only method 
by which tool steel of 
Midvale quality can be 
produced. 





HEAVY 
MACHINING 


To meet the require- 
ments of Midvale shop 
operation, Midvale tool 
steel is tested under 
the most exacting con- 
ditions any steel can 
be asked to meet. Gi- 
gantic pressure vessels, 
heavy ordnance of the 
toughest metal, loco- 
motive wheels whose 
composition is actually 
that of tool steel itself 
—steel of every vari- 
ety of alloy, work from 
heavy roughing to that 
calipered to the ten- 
thousandth of an inch 
—all this is daily go- 
ing through the Midvale 
shops — and must go 
through on schedule. 
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dustry. Its position, he said, was 
one of unaided competition in an 
open market. It relied for 70 per 
cent of its trade upon the export 
market. Not only had certain coun- 
tries which formerly provided good 
markets become producers’ them- 
selves, but some had become com- 
petitors in world markets. The in- 
dustry could not afford to be hap- 
hazard. If it was to be dynamic it 
must continue to pay attention to 
technical research in all its branches. 

In South Wales Welsh tin plate 
makers are accepting lower prices in 
order to keep mills at work. Re- 
ports are current that the Elba Tin- 
plate works, employing nearly 1000 
men, are to close down in a month’s 
time. Prices are unchanged and 


range from 15s ($3.64) to 15s 6d. 


($3.76) basis. There is no _ better 
demand for galvanized sheets, which 
continue dull at £11 ($53.46) a ton, 
f.o.b. Swansea. 


Belgian Steelmakers Meet 
ManyAdverse Factors 


Brussels—The Belgian iron and 
steel market is dull and prices are 
weak, merchant bars having been sold 
at £3 15s ($18.20). From the point 
of view of the Belgian works the situa- 
tion is becoming critical. On the other 
hand, it seems that German and Lux- 
emburg exporters have withdrawn 
from the market, probably owing to 
substantial tonnages lately received 
from Russia. However, reappearance 
of German and Luxemburg exporters 
is expected before long, and it is fear- 
ed this will result in a further weak- 
ening of prices. 

There also is a feeling that con- 
sumers expect prices to fall off further, 
and for that reason are withholding 
their orders. There has been little 
activity from Far Eastern markets, 
and business with the Argentine Re- 
public is reduced to nothing. The 
change of regime in Spain has brought 
about a weakening of the peseta ex- 
change rate, which has reacted un- 
favorably in South America. 

Continental ironmakers are serious- 
ly disturbed by increasing tonnages of 
Indian pig iron finding their way into 
Europe at prices which cannot be met 
profitably. However, it is reported 
that certain German producers have 
decided to cut prices sufficiently to 
combat this competition. Indian pig 
iron is quoted in Europe about 7 per 
cent lower than the cost of pig iron in 
European countries. Anxiety also is 
felt owing to the agitation in Great 
Britain with a view to protecting iron 
and steel products by means of a tariff. 
It is stated that if Great Britain ren- 
ders more difficult or prohibits the en- 
try of semifinished steel from the Con- 
tinent, Continental producers will be 
obliged to compete more strongly in 
sales of finished steel in various for- 
eign markets. It is felt that the most 
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satisfactory solution would be to ar- 
rive at an understanding between Brit- 
ish and Continental producers. 

Foundry pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent 
Silicon, now is offered at £2 9s 6d 
($12) to £2 10s ($12.10) f.0.b. Ant- 
werp, and basic bessemer pig iron at 
£2 7s ($11.40). Semifinished steel is 
dull, but prices are unchanged. Sheet 
bars are weak at about £3 9s ($16.75). 
Blooms are quoted at £3 3s ($15.30), 
and 2-inch billets are £3 7s ($16.15). 
Merchant bars are lifeless and prices 
have dropped by about 1s (24c) per 
ton. There is a lack of orders for 
beams and structural steel. Beams of 
Continental size are quoted at £3 8s 
($16.55) and British sizes at £3 9s 
($16.75). Wire rods are weak, and 
in some cases drawn wire is sold at 
low prices. Basic bessemer 14-inch 
plates now are offered at £4 6s 
($20.85). 


German Steel Gains Lost 
As Sellers Compete 


Berlin—tThe firmer tendency reg- 
istered on export markets during the 
first half of April has disappeared with 
the re-entry of the Steel Works asso- 
ciation as a seller. Unsatisfactory 
domestic orders have rendered it im- 
possible for German producers to re- 
main out of the market for a longer 
period, as their order books are de- 
pleted. The report of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1931, registered another de- 
crease in sales to 205,100,000 marks 
($49,000,000), compared with 233,700,- 
000 marks ($56,500,000) for the last 
quarter of 1930 and 326,600,000 marks 
($78,000,000) in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year before. 

It is remarkable that this time ex- 
port sales also have declined at a 
heavier rate, totaling 83,300,000 marks 
($19,900,000) during first quarter of 
this year, against 103,800,000 marks 
($24,700,000) in the preceding quarter 
and 121,600,000 marks ($29,000,000), 
a year previously. Domestic sales of 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke decreased 
to 121,900,000 marks ($29,100,000), 
compared with 129,600,000 marks 
($31,000,000) in the previous quarter 
and 205,000,000 marks ($48,900,000) 
in the first quarter of 1930. Unfilled 
orders of this combine March 31 ag- 
gregated 58.8 per cent of the monthly 
average of 1929-30, against 59.4 per 
cent during the final quarter of last 
year. 

Foreign sales of merchant bars have 
proceeded at an unsatisfactory rate at 
about £3 18s ($18.98). Structural 
shapes are about £3 11s ($17.28). Ex- 
ports to the Far East have been stimu- 
lated by reduction in freight rates 
from the Continent to the Far East, 
thus enabling German producers to 
underquote American and even Japan- 
ese offers. It is expected that orders 
from China will increase during the 
period of low freight rates, which 


rates, however, will hardly remain | 


effective long. 
With regard to bands, consumers 





have not shown much interest, Prices 


at Hamburg being quoted at about s4 


5s ($20.68). Foreign sales of wire ang i 


wire products, which had been mor 
active during the second part of 
March, again have been reduced, with 
quotations declining. Plain wire i 
priced at about £5 5s ($25.54). Tp 
plate business has kept up well, 


France Makes Less Steel 


Paris—Output of pig iron {p 
France for first quarter was 2,302,000 
tons, against 2,588,000 tons for the cor. 


responding period of 1930, a decrease 


of 11.1 per cent. 


Output of steel ingots and castings | 


was 2,161,000 tons for first quarter, 
against 2,420,000 tons for first quarter 


of last year, a decrease of 10.7 per cent, | 





Output of iron ore decreased 17] | 


per cent from last year. Comparisons | 
follow, in metric tons: 
Steel 

ingots and 
Mon. ave Iron ore Pigiron castings 
BU c casutsioci es 3,588,000* 756,000* 581,000¢ 
BG cccecacactentes 4,094,000 832,000 792,000 
IO i seisicox cose 4,220,000 864,000 808,000 
ROB Oiviccvsiccexews 4,038,000 841,000 783,000 
1931 
MOD Sadi vetcesohocuns 3,805,000 801,000 746,000 
BURIED, «ices cpasacovcont 3,397,000 726,000 693,009 © 
March ............ 3,540,000 775,000 722,009 


*In present boundaries. 


French Trade Declines 


Paris—Exports of pig iron and 
ferroalloys from France and the Saar 
in March made a total of 130,000 
tons for first quarter, against 135,000 
tons in the first quarter of 1930, 4a 
decrease of 3.7 per cent. Exports of 
steel products in March made a total 
for the first three months of 776,200 
tons, compared with 853,900 tons in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
a decrease of 8.8 per cent. 

Imports of pig iron and ferroalloys 
for the first three months totaled 37,- 
000 tons, against 52,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1930, a de 
crease of 28.8 per cent. Imports of 
steel products for first quarter de 
creased 9.9 per cent. Comparative 
figures follow, in metric tons: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Pig iron Pig iron 

Mon. and ferro- and ferro- 
ave. alloys Steel* alloys _ Steel 
1928 5,000 9,500 54,000 343,000 
1929 4,000 14,000 48,000 281,000 
1930 14,000 21,000 45,000 273,000 
1931 
Jan. 11,000 23,000 42,000 246,000 
Feb. 14,000 22,000 44,000 265,000 
March 12,000 19,000 44,000 265,200 

The above figures include returns 


from the Saar district. 

*Semifinished steel, plates and sheets, 
tin plate, steel tubes, steel scrap. 

tIngots, semifinished steel, merchant 
bars, structural steel, steel tubes, 
wheels and tires, rails, hoops and bands, 
wire rod and wire products, plates and 
sheets, tin plate, steel scrap. 
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a 


OU will be sure of having clean un- 
/ failing flow of water, freedom from 
umers | pipe repairs, unclogged passage of gas, air, 





+ oil or other liquids, long-lasting disposal 
at £4 | ‘ 

ps W h e r e V e r of wastes, if the pipe you specify or install 
rt of is marked with the famous indented spiral. 


with % 
re ig Yo U U Ss €° rs fs e For the indented spiral, with the Reading 


name and date of manufacture, is the only 

way of making sure that you get genuine 
| S e ft tT 4 a puddled iron, pipe, made as Reading has 
made it for 83 years. And only pipe made 
from such material has passed all the 


® 
aa rr ro re Cc Tl oO n tough tests of generations of service. 


Reading Pipe resists rust, vibration, 


arter, | of the shock and electrolysis as does no other 
pipe ... thousands upon thousands of in- 


foo | | S stallations have proved it. And it is never 

; O N ES T PI R & L affected by destructive green corrosion. 
wa Make sure that every foot of pipe you 
i | use shows the indented Reading spiral. 











READING 
rupes#2 PIPE 


tel} ee : 
For information and quotations address 


fo READING IRON COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 








6,000 

5,000 Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, New York, Detroit, Houston, 
5,200 St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Philadelphia, Tulsa, Los Angeles, Kansas City 
urns READING PRODUCTS 

oe For close bends, use Reading Special Pipe Tubing Casing Nipples Couplings 
al Bending Pipe... write us for information. Bar Iron Blooms Cut Nails Boiler Tubes 
an 

1bes, 

nds, AY : a 7 ~ ° . ° ~ ° > 

and cience and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Iron 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Machinery 


USINESS appears quiet in 


nearly all 


important machine tool 


centers this week with both inquiries and orders well below the 


level thus far this year. 


Considerable pending business has been 


temporarily withdrawn and in many cases requirements have been cut 


down. 


A somewhat brighter situation appears in the New England 


territory where two orders for grinders for Russia and another for 


Ford of Canada have increased operations. 


Wider variation in quota- 


tions submitted as bids on miscellaneous lots of equipment indicate 
the severe competition now generally prevailing and the tendency to- 


ward decreased firmness in prices. 


New York—Machine tool inquiry 
and buying continues listless. Volume 
of business being closed is light, 
limited to one or two tools at a time. 
New business is well below that of 
the first three months of the year. 
Early improvement is clouded by the 
lack of fresh inquiry. Considerable 
pending business on which inquiries 
came out in the first quarter has been 
temporarily withdrawn. Needs for 
plant expansions have slumped to a 
low point and replacements are gen- 


erally limited to buyers who have 
taken spot orders and who stress 
early delivery. Government depart- 
ments take some tools, but inquiry 


from this source is lighter than sev- 
eral weeks ago. Bids on such equip- 
ment bring out widely varying prices. 
Machine tool builders are generally 
operating with skeleton forces. 

One New England builder of 
grinders recently booked close to 40 
machines for Russia. Another sold six 
of a recently developed model to an 
automobile plant. One of the largest 
producers of bearings for the auto- 
motive interests in Connecticut is 
operating 40 hours a week. In this 
connection, it is noted that total out- 
put at this plant approaches 57 to 80 
per cent of the production attained 
when the same plant was operating 
two shifts, this having been accom- 
plished without addition of much new 
equipment, indicating that labor is 
extending itself more seriously. 

Worcester, Mass.—More foreign 
business has appeared to sustain the 
machinery market. Two Worcester 
makers of grinders have received sub- 
stantial orders from Russia, supple- 
menting shipments already under way 
to England and France. In one case 
production is assured for. several 
months. 

Ford of Canada has placed an order 
for grinders and more inquiry is out- 
standing. Domestic demand is still 
lagging however, with little prospects 
that much in the line of inquiry will 
be available until fall. 

Simonds Saw & Steel 


Co., Fitech- 
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burg, Mass., has approached some of 
the manufacturers requested to can- 
cel orders for the new $1,500,000 
plant, with an offer to discuss the 
situation and arrive at a basis of set- 
tlement. It is reported that the com- 
pany’s difficulties arose from the fail- 
ure to move into consumption reserve 
stocks manufactured for delivery in 
the period when the company would 
be changing from the old plant to 
the new high production plant. 

In other cases, however, where can- 
cellation was refused no counter offer 
has been made. 

Pittsburgh——Spring influences have 
had a disquieting effect upon the ma- 
chinery market, business gradually 
becoming duller over the past 30 
days. Recent awards and inquiry have 
declined to a low level and the out- 
look remains poor. Individual tools 
continue the rule on orders and in- 
quiry, but the number of both is smal- 
ler than during April. 

Cleveland—Announcement by Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp. of its 
plans for a $1,000,000 plant in a sub- 
urb of Cleveland has done much this 
week to strengthen faith in the future 
in this vicinity. While this means no 
immediate equipment business, there 
is believed to be something to look 
forward to in that respect. Faith in 
the future also is being expressed in 
a tangible way by one of the large 
machinery dealers in this city, who 
is erecting a new building of consider- 
able size. 

Leading machine tool men _ of 
Cleveland are at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., this week in attendance at the 
spring convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association. 
Among other things, important re- 
ports of progress are expected in con- 
nection with the association’s market- 
ing research program which was 
launched at the annual meeting last 
October. 

While orders for small tools and 
parts maintain fair volume, machine 
tool orders have become fewer, and 
it looks as though May would be the 


jow month thus far for this year 


Chicago—Possibility is seen tha 
bids may be asked soon by the (pj. 
cago board of education on the $509. 
000 Lane Technical high school equip. 
ment. Bids have been tabulated fo 
the Austin high school list, which jp. 
cludes 24 13-inch lathes, milling mg. 
chine, shaper and shaper-planer, Re 
ports are that the bids again may fp 
rejected because of wide variance jp 
the high and low bids this ranging 
from $18,000 to about $50,000. Also, 
a number of the dealers have ppp. 


posed modifications in the board's 
specifications. It is known that at 
least two important industrial jp. 


quiries that had been contingent op 
price concessions have been with. 
drawn for the present. Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific are completing pur. 
chases against their lists, but no fresh 
railroad inquiry has appeared. The 
list of over 50 items recently issued 
by the St. Paul road may be cut down 
to less than half, and it is not likely | 
purchases will be made for two to 

three months. May business is under 

April for the houses that have not 

participated in railroad orders. 





April Crane Orders Slump; 
Shipments Show Gain 


New York—While shipments ip- 
creased, new orders slumped sharply 
in April as compared with March, ae 
cording to the Electric Overheead 
Crane institute. Shipments included 
42 units with a tonnnage capacity of 
1139 valued at $415,987.48. This 
compares with 34 units shipped in 
March with a tonnage capacity of 
728%, valued at $261,063.07. 

New orders in April dropped to 27 
with a tonnage capacity of 618, val- 
ued at $273,573.05. This compares 
with 46 units, ordered in March, with 
a tonnage capacity of 1345, valued 
at S671-221. 

Unfilled orders on May 1 included 
95 eranes with a tonnage capacity of 
3082, valued at $1,420,427.05. On 
April 1, there were 110 units on order 
with a tonnage capacity of 3603, 
valued at $1,551,685. 


Hoist Orders Increase 


New York——Members of the Elet- 
tric Hoist Manufacturers’ association 
report the number of hoists ordered 
during April increased 4.526 per cent 
as compared with the previous month, 
and the value of such orders increased 
4.935 per cent as compared witi 
March. 

Shipments were 25.885 per cent 
smallerin April than in March. 
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Construction « Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 














New England 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.- 
Institute of Technology is considering 
erection of additional laboratory units. 
Estimated cost, $100,000. 


Massachusetts 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS.—City plans to 
puild a 2-story school on Forest ave- 
nue, at a cost of about $350,000. Metal- 
working equipment will be required. H. 
s. Baldwin is in charge. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Northeastern 
Storage & Distributing Co., J. S. Gerety 
manager, 93 Grafton street, will erect a 
warehouse terminal at Artic, Grafton 
and Keefe streets at an approximate 
cost of $900,000. Structure will be 180 
x 640 feet. F. B. Hoffman, 147 East 
Sixty-first street, New York, is archi- 
tect. 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—Charles A. 
Allen, superintendent, board of public 
works, proposes to install motors, pump- 
ing equipment, and an electric oil heat- 
er in the municipal asphalt plant for 
which plans are being completed. 


New York 


BROOKLYN—Plant of the Zenith 
Refrigerator Co. Inc., 181 Belmont ave- 
nue, recently was damaged by fire. 
Company makes steel containers, 


BROOKLYN—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids May 26 on schedule 
5700 for one four cycle diesel engine. 

Iron 


BROOKLYN — Empire State 
Works has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by Attorneys Albany Service Co., 
299 Broadway, New York, to deal in con- 
struction materials, 

BROOKLYN—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids June 2 on sched- 
ule 5757 for 25 electric portable scaling 
hammers. 

BROOKLYN — Brooklyn & Queens 
Transportation Co., 385 Flatbush ave- 
nue extension, has private plans for 
erection of a substation at Ocean avenue 
and Avenue H. Cost is estimated at 
$40,000. 

BUFFALO—Buffalo Fire Appliances 
Co., 44 Central avenue, will build a shop 
unit at a cost of about $7500. 


DELMAR—Slingerlands-Elsmere Bus 
Line Co. plans to rebuild its bus garage 
and repair shop, recently damaged by 
fire with loss estimated at $40,000. New 
shop machinery and equipment will be 
installed. 

NEW YORK—Foundry of Brass & 
3ronze Specialty Co., 340 Jackson ave- 
hue, recently was damaged by fire. 


NEW YORK—Burgoyne Duct Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by A. I. Wolf, 299 Broad- 
way, to make plumbers’ supplies. 

NEW YORK 


General Fan Co. has 
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been incorporated with $25,000 and 200 
common shares by Charles Abrams, 233 
Broadway, to make blowers. 

NEW YORK—Board of transporta- 
tion has awarded contracts for construc- 
tion of substations at Jay and Smith 
streets to Reiss Construction Co., 186 
Remsen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ap- 
proximate cost, $130,000. 


New Jersey 


KEYPORT—Keyport Tool & Machine 
Co. has been incorporaied with $50,- 
000 capital by Karkus & Karkus, to 
make automobile accessories. 

TRENTON—C. V. Hill & Co., 360 
Pennington avenue, manufacturers of 
refrigerators, have awarded contract for 
a plant, 100 x 250 feet. Estimated cost, 
$25,000. 


Pennsylvania 


DENBO—Gulf Refining Co., Frick 
annex, Pittsburgh, will purchase power 
equipment and pumping machinery in 
connection with a storage and distribut- 
ing station to be built here. Company 
engineering department is in charge. 
Cost is estimated at $100,000. 


EASTON—Custom Casting Co. has 
been incorporated with 50 no par shares 
by Lippincott Colket, Haverford, Pa., to 
manufacture and deal in hardware, 
castings, metals and machinery. Harri- 
son C. Colket, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
Abel P. Wetherill, Wynnewood, Pa., are 
interested. 

KINGSTON—J. T. Evans Ine. has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
by J. T. Evans, Reynolds street, to 
manufacture and install building ma- 
terials, sheet metal and _ ventilating 
equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plant of the Phil- 
adelphia Conduit & Mfg. Co., Swanson 
and Wolf streets, recently was damaged 
by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA—Plant of Penn 
Surgical Mfg. Co., 1407 North Eighth 
street, recently was damaged by fire, 
with loss estimated at $50,000. Com- 
pany manufactures surgical, dental and 
veterinary instruments. 

PITTSBURGH—National-Erie 
has been incorporated with $5000 capi- 
tal by W. H. MacAfee, 1809 Clark 
building, to manufacture and deal in 
iron and steel. 


Corp. 


PITTSBU RGH—Pittsburgh Metal Cap 
& Seal Corp. has been incorporated with 
1500 no par shares by M. W. Kurniker, 
1403 Center avenue, to manufacture and 
sell caps, seals and closing devices for 
containers. Robert Carson, 653 More- 
wood avenue and C. 8. ; 
Edmond street, are interested 


Steedle, 253 


Pottstown Blower Co 
incorporated with $20,- 
Harry A. Norman, 715 


POTTSTOWN 
Inc. has heen 
000 capital by 


Franklin Trust building, Philadelphia, 
to manufacture and distribute blowers, 


POTTSTOW N—Board of _ directors, 
Hill school, will construct a power 
plant, plans for which have been com- 
pleted. Ballinger Co., Twelfth and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 


RIDGWAY—City plans extensions to 
the municipal waterworks, at an esti- 
mated cost of $80,000. 

SCRANTON—Princeton Rayons Inc., 
150 Madison avenue, New York, will 
build a machine shop, power house and 
other units here. Cost is estimated at 
$250,000 


* 
Ohio 
CINCINNATI — Globe-Wernicke (Co 
Carthage avenue, Norwood, has plans 
for a 2-story power plant. Estimated 
cost, $250,000. Kinney & Ehlers Inc., 
Dixie Terminal building, are engineers 


CLEVELAND — Foundry Materials 
Inc. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 and 200 no par shares by Clark & 
Wiltse, 361 Leader building. 


CLEVELAND—Metropolitan Furnace 
& Sheet Metal Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with $12,500 capital by Edward C. 
Kleinman, 714 Guarantee Title building. 


CLEVELAND — Addressograph-Mul- 
tigraph Corp. has secured a site of 30 
acres on Babbitt road in Euclid village 
for erection of a $1,000,000 plant for 
the manufacture of office machinery 
Joseph E. Rogers is president and gen- 
eral manager. W. L. Brewer is as- 
sistant to the president of the American 
Multigraph Co. division, East Fortieth 
street and Kelley avenue. Company en- 
gineers are in charge of plans. (Noted 
April 2.) 


NORWALK—Charles L. Frederick, 46 
Foster avenue, is. preparing to double 
capacity of his machine shop by means 
of a plant addition. Tractors, garden 
tractors, garden implements and at- 
tachments are manufactured. 


TOLEDO—Constantine Casket (Co.., 
Constantine, Mich., has let contract for 
a 3-story plant for storage and distrib- 
ution. Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nord- 
hoff, Ohio building, Toledo, are archi- 


tects. Cost is estimated at $70,000. 
TROY—City will receive bids soon for 
a new boiler and equipment for the 


municipal light and power plant. Esti- 


mated cost, $35,000. 


UPPER SANDUSKY 


Wyandot Ma- 
chine Co. has been 


incorporated with 
250 no par shares by J. L. Vaughan, 


1020 Guardian building, Cleveland. 


Indiana 


MUNCIE 
ment Co. Ine. has 


American Pump & Equip- 
incorporated 
Cyril F 


been 


with 1000 no par shares by 











NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





Hay to manufacture and deal in pumps 
and pumping equipment. 
WINCHESTER — Culver Mfg. Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with 1000 
no par shares by William E. Culver and 
Edward M. Culver to manufacture 


stoves. 


Illinois 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS—City, H. G. 
Peter clerk, will install motor-driven 
deep well pumping machinery and 
equipment and make other improve- 
ments to the municipal water system, 
at a cost of approximately $50,000. Bond 
issue has been provided for. 


CHICAGO—Airplane Fan Co., 344 
North Ogden avenue, has been incor- 
porated with $15,000 capital by Henry 
& Grodsky, 7 South Dearborn street, to 
deal in fans and ventilating equipment 
of all kinds. 

CHICAGO—William Welch Mfg. Co., 
1515 Sedgwick street, maker of scien- 
tific instruments and apparatus, is 
building a 4-story addition at Orleans 
street and North avenue. Granger «& 
Bollenbacher, 333 North Michigan av- 
enue, are architects. 

CHICAGO—Jenson Radio Mfg. Co., 
6601 South Laramie avenue, has pur- 
chased 71,000 square feet of industrial 
property adjacent to its present loca- 
tion, enlarging its holdings to include 
114,000 square feet of land and 50,400 
square feet of industrial buildings 


Southern States 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Gledhill Road 
Machinery Co., E. C. Gledhill president, 
Galion, O., is reported to plan erection 
of a plant for the manufacture of road 
machinery. Unit will be 90 x 300 feet. 
Estimated cost, $150,000. W. V. Go- 
shorn and F. W. Faber, Birmingham, 
are interested. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Home Elec- 
tric Furnace Heating Co. has been in- 
corporated with $1,000,000 capital by 
Delaware Registration Trust Co. to deal 
in electric heaters and furnaces. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids June 9 on schedule 5769 for 
a quantity of hand reamers of high 
carbon steel, to be delivered at various 
naval stations in the United States. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Eastern Air Trans- 
port Inc., 105 Marietta street, is re- 
ceiving bids for improvements, includ- 
ing increased shop facilities, at Candler 
field. 

ALEXANDRIA, LA.—Alexandria Cul- 
vert Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by M. B. Evans, to man- 
ufacture culverts. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Capt. 
Ek. Lamb, constructing quartermaste! 
Barksdale field, will receive bids until 
June 9 for one 5-ton natural draft in- 


George 


cinerator. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
chine Co., box 181, whose incorpora- 
tion recently was noted, advises throug} 
Ellis W. Henderson, president, that the 


company will market a new device fo: 


Simplex Ma- 
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textile weaving, by means of which 
patterns are handled without box 
chains, pattern chains or multipliers. 
At present company has let contract for 
manufacture to Barkley Machine 
Works, Gastonia, N. C., the latter be- 
ing in the market for stamping gears 
and brass or aluminum tubing in 5 to 
6-inch diameters. No additional ma- 
chinery will be required. (Noted May 
14.) 

MARYVILLE, TENN. Maryville 
Foundry has been established by George 
Rutherford. Operations have been start- 
ed on the former site of the McNaugh- 
ton Mfg. Co. Production will include 
furnace parts and gray iron castings. 


FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—A. B. Knight, 
117 East Park avenue, has let con- 
tract for the construction of a 50 x 67- 
foot addition to plant for making glass 
\dams 


manufacturing machinery, to 


Bros. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Advance Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., 5483 Union boulevard, is 


reported in the market for a 25 or 30- 
horsepower boiler. 


Arkansas 


BRIDGE JUNCTION—District Engi- 
neer, U. S. Engineer office, McCall 
building, Memphis, Tenn., will receive 
bids June 3 for 650,000 pounds of %- 
inch galvanized wire strand, 750,000 
pounds of %-inch, 100,000 pounds of 
5/16-inch and 250,000 pounds of \- 
inch wire strand, for delivery here. 

EVERTON—Silica Products Co. In¢ 
eare of D. D. Dunkin, Harrison, Ark., 
proposes to build a plant for the pro- 
duction of silica products. Private plans 
are being prepared. Estimated cost, 


$75,000. 


Oklahoma 


BOISE CITY—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railway, G. W. Harris chief 
engineer, Chicago, has let contract for 
an automatic electric locomotive coaling 
plant to Roberts & Schaeffer Co., 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, and 
for sand plant and electric cinder han- 
dling plant, to be built here. Coaling 
plant is to have capacity of 200 tons. 


Texas 


BEAU MONT—Southern Iron & Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by A. Blieden, 220 Orange street, 
to deal in scrap metals. 

FT. WORTH—Southwestern Tool Co 
has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by Emil Dufek, 4054 Clark street, to 
manufacture oil field tools. 

MINERAL WELLS—Baker Hotels 
Inc., Baker Hotel building, Dallas, Tex.., 
will build a hangar, 110 x 200 feet, at 
the airport here. Cost, approximately 


$75,000. 


Wisconsin 


EAU CLAIRE 
Boat Mfg. (<« 


Plant of Dunphy 
recently was virtually 


destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated 4 
$75,000. Company plans to rebuild 

ELKHORN — Brellenthin Truck rf 
Shovel Co. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital by H., C. A. and E.G 
Brellenthin. 

HARTFORD—City council will take 
bids for improvement to the City gey, 


age disposal plant. Appropriation 
amounts to $43,000. J. Donohue, ¢gp, 


suulting engineer, Sheboygan, Wis,, is 
in charge. 

MILWAUKEE—Chain Belt Co., 1699 
West Bruce street, has awarded ¢op. 
tracts for construction of a 1-story 
plant addition, 90 x 106 feet, to its No, | 
3 plant at South Forty-fifth street an 
West Greenfield avenue. Klug & Smith 
111 East Wisconsin avenue, have plans 





OCONOMOWOC City council has 
provided for additions to the city wa. 
ter plant, at a cost of $25,000. J, 4 
Stemper is city engineer. 


RACINE—Qualheim Pattern & Ma. 
chine Works Inc. has been incorporateg 
with 500 no par shares by 8S. C. Qual 
heim, P. E. Jorgensen and E. L. Chris. 
tensen, to deal in machinery and appli. 


ances 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—E. L. Liun, city 
engineer, will receive bids May 27 for 
construction of a 2-story, 150 x 300-foot 
filtration plant addition Estimated 
cost, $80,000. 


Idaho 


BOISE—Varney Air Lines has award. 
ed contract for construction of a hangar 
unit here, estimated to cost $38,000, 


IDAHO FALLS—City, Harry Payne 
clerk, is receiving bids for furnishing 
one 1500 kilovolt-ampere generator and 
other equipment. Estimated cost $55, 
000g, 


Kansas 


ANTHONY—Machine shop has been 
established here at 118 South Anthony 
street by Gert Peters and Edward Tenm- 
ple. Business formerly was conducted 
at Wichita, Kans. 


Colorado 


ORDWAY—Southern Colorado Power 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., plans to build a 
substation here at a cost of about $75, 


Arizona 


TUCSON—War department, Wash 
ington, plans to build a hangar with 
repair facilities at municipal airport 
Approximate cost, $53,000 


Pacific Coast 


BURBANK, CALIF United  Air- 
ports Co. of California Ltd. T. F. 
Hamilton president, has awarded col- 
tract for the design and construction 
of a machine shop building at United 
airport here to Austin Co., 16112 Ew 
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Straight and Rotary Shears 


ALSO 


Plate Shears 
Sheet Shears 
Strip Shears 
Mill Shears 
Factory Shears 





NOTE—We have incorporated here 


the same Sure Grip Conveyor as Corrugating 

used on our Continuous Sheet Pack Machinery 
Shears and which alone will trim Roofing 
and slit sheets WITHOUT CAMBER. Machinery 
Culvert 

Machinery 


Continuous Holddown Conveyor Rotary Slitter 


(Patent Applied For) 


Especially designed for trimming and slitting long sheets Straight 


1 STREINE TOOLEMFG.CO. 


NEW BREMEN , OHIO 
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Perforating is our Specialty THE 


Years of study and research have enabled us to solve HARRINGTON & KING 


many problems incident to the manufacture of Perforated 


Metal PERFORATING COMPANY 


Our line embraces perforations of different shapes for every 
use, including Grilles of artistic merit and we can offer you 5634 Fillmore Street, Chicago, III. 
a perforating service that is unexcelled. New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





clid avenue, Cleveland. Shop will be 
30 x 240 feet and will cost about $50,- 
000. Western Air Express is lessee. 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific Hardstone 
Brick Co., 416 West Eighth street, will 
construct a new plant, to include a 
machine shop. Cost is estimated at 
$70,000. 

LOS ANGELES 
Corp., 215 Market street, San Francis- 
co, plans plant expansion on a new site 
at Slauson avenue and Atlantic boule- 
vard. Additional open hearth, angle 
mill and forge press facilities are pro- 


Pacific Coast Steel 


posed. 

LOS ANGELES—Braun Corp., 363 
New High street, manufacturer of sci- 
entific apparatus and laboratory equip- 
ment, proposes to build a 2-story, 85 x 
$00-foot distributing plant. Walker & 
Eisen, Western Pacific building, are ar- 
chitects. Cost is estimated at $90,000, 
with equipment. 


MARE ISLAND, CALIF.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids May 26 
on schedule 5692 for one motor-driven, 
high-power, plain vertical milling ma- 
chine. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Dual Aircraft 
Motors Ltd., F. Van Bazel president, 
plans to manufacture airplane motors 


cw 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET—Erie Steel 
Construction Co., Erie, Pa., has issued 
a bulletin on its hook-on or single line 
type of clamshell bucket. It is illus- 
trated and details and specifications are 
given. 

SHEET METAL TOOLS—Bulletin 
No. 75 by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y., is devoted to 
hand and power-operated rotary ma- 
chines for various operations in sheet 
metal fabrication. 


CARBON PRODUCTS 30xill-Bruel 
Carbon Co., Columbia Park, O., has 
prepared its Catalog No. 12, in loose- 
leaf form. It contains a list of standard 
and special brushes for motors, genera- 
tors and rotary converters, with coding 
system and instructions for ordering. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS Hayton 
Pump & Blower division of the Inter- 
national-Stacey Corp., Connersville, 
Ind., has issued a bulletin, No. 160B10. 
It describes its centrifugal pumps, open 
impeller multistage type. Illustrations 
show the pumps and interior details. 


INDUSTRIAL CARS—Bulletin No. 
1239 by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, covers its automatic and remote 
control cars for use where central con- 
trol is desirable and economical. Va- 
rious types of cars are illustrated and 
described. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
land Electric Tramrail division of the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co 
Wickliffe, O., shows in a current bul- 
letin various applications of its tram- 


Cley e- 


here, in the former Bowlus sailplane 
plant. Company recently was incorpo- 
rated with $125,000 capital. Frank K. 
Baader is vice president and W. O. 
Vincelette is secretary. 


WOODLAND, CALIF.—J. W. Bird Co. 
will build a 1-story plant for the pro- 
duction of deep well pumping machin- 
ery, at a cost of $35,000. H.C. Schrader 
is general manager. 


MARSHFIELD, OREG.—Coos’ Bay 
Iron Works Inc., whose foundry recent- 
ly was damaged by fire, advises through 
J. S. Lyons, vice president and man- 
ager, that the company will completely 
rebuild, and install a small steel foundry 
in place of the former cupola. (Noted 
May 7.) 


Dominion of Canada 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Northwestern 
Mfg. Co. Ltd. will start production in 
a plant at 2781 West Fourth avenue, 
producing electric refrigerators. Oil 
burners will be manufactured later. A. 
E. Downey is president, D. K. Parker 
manager and C. D. Robinson chief engi- 
neer. 

BOLTON, ONT.—Village plans con- 
struction of a waterworks system, in- 
cluding a pumping station and instal- 


lation of pumps. Estimated cost, $25. 
000. 

LONDON, ONT.—A. B. Greer & Sons 
Ltd. has made arrangements with an 
American manufacturer for the many. 
facture of motor hearses. Some new 
equipment will be required for the lp. 
cal plant. 


LONDON, ONT.—Canada Culvert Co, 
387 Hale street, whose incorporation 
recently was noted, advises through 
Cc. S. Parker, president, that the com. 
pany has installed machinery in a plant 
leased in Fast London, and will mann. 
facture and sell corrugated steel cul. 
verts. Ontario Farmers Drainage (Co, 
Ltd. is an associated company. (Noted 
May 7.) 

OTTAWA, ONT. 
council will receive bids until June 4 for 
equipment in connection with erection 
of a new waterworks and filtration plant 
at Lemieux island, to cost $1,350,000, 
Diesel engines are included. F. C. Ask. 
with, city hall, is commissioner of 
works. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Schlegel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., subsidiary of Schlegel 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., manufac. 
turer of automobile body trimmings, hag 
leased space in a building at 163 Duffer- 
in street for establishment of a plant, 
George Odell will be in charge. 


Secretary of city 


Trade Publications 


rail for moving parts and materials in 
the automotive field. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY—Apex Smelting 
Co., Chicago, in Bulletin No. 1 an- 
nounces an alumihum alloy it has per- 
fected, of low specific gravity, great 
ductility and high strength, corrosion 
resistant and of fine surface for polish- 
ing and plating. The bulletin gives its 
characteristics and mechanical proper- 
ties. 

CHEMICALS—A modernized price 
list, convenient for the pocket or pi- 
geon-hole, has been issued by the Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. It is to be renewed quar- 
terly, replacing the monthly list issued 
the past 40 years. Included are chemi- 
cals used in case hardening, heat treat- 
ment of steel and other industries. 


CULVERT BANDS—Armeco Culvert 
Manufacturers association, Middletown, 
O., in a current bulletin presents the 
merits of its culvert connecting bands 
for uniting sections of corrugated cul- 
vert pipe. lJIllustrations show method 
of loosening the band to slip over Cor- 
rugations and simple means of tight- 
ening to fit closely and form a secure 
joint. 

PUMPS—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., has published a Cir- 
cular listing its complete line of pumps 
of gear, vane and centrifugal types for 
various requirements. It includes pumps 
for hydraulically-operated machines, 
for supplying liquids under pressure, 
for circulation and for furnishing cool- 


ants for machine tools Engineering 
data and much useful information are 
included. 

DIESEL ENGINES—Cooper-Bessem- 
er Corp., Mt. Vernon, O., is distributing 
a folder containing illustrations and 
specifications of a new stationary type 
of diesel engine, with 3, 4, 6 or 8 cylin- 
ders, with rated horsepower from 150- 
180 to 400-480 at 300-360 revolutions 
per minute. An innovation is placing 
of the spray valves and driving levers 
directly below the camshaft, easily 
reached from the engine platform, 

ELECTRICAL DEVICES Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
prepared a number of bulletins for in- 
clusion in its loose-leaf catalog: No. 910, 
separator magnets; No. 1042-G, 110- 
550-volt automatic compensators; No 
1062, 2300-volt magnetic contactors; No, 
1088, motor field rheostats and relays 
for adjustable speed direct current m0o- 


tors; No. 1105, push buttons, standard, 


vapor-proof and explosion-proof. 


GENERATORS—A circular, No. 1908, 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, is devoted to small gen- 
erator units and their application. It 
describes four types of generators where 
a small supply of energy is needed and 
central station service is not available. 
They are discussed from the stand- 
point of machines and of application. 
The types include belt-driven, turbine- 
generator, portable gas engine-drivel 
and electric service. A table of speci- 
fications covers various sizes of each 


class. 
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